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quests in NortherUoaixl Central India and Burraab gradual!/ 
led to the formation of separate jurisdictions under Lieuteuai^^ 
Governors and Chief Commissioners. lu 1858 the Gover*^^^^ 
nor General ceased to exercise any more duect supervwoa 
over Lower Bengal than oyer the rest of India. For-polii^i?^^ 
and administrative purposes the wholo of British India 
ing the past five years, been divided into ten local adminis^ ^ 
trations supervised by the Governor Geneial^ though the Preaij^^ 
dencies of Madras and Bombay have retained their old digDlt/|A 
and power, being in direct correspondence with the Secretai^fll 
of State for India as well as under the Viceroy and Guveru^ji^ 
General in Council. Berar is administered for the Nizaxsr^^ 
M 3 'sore also is under a special administration, but Coorg is dvJ 
rectl}^ a British province. 


Oov£ruzi.eut. 




1 Madras Govi. Executive di 

« Legisl.itive Council Madras 

2 Bombay and SiudlJ Do. bombay 

3 Bengal ... Lieut Governor & 

Legislative Council Calcutta 

4NortbWeB tern 

Provinces ... Lieut. Governor... Allahabad 

5 Punjab .. Do. Lahore 

6 Oudh ... Chief Commission- 

er Lucknow 

7 Central Provinces Do. Nagpore 

8 British Burmah ... Do. Rangoon ^ 


124,250 22,B44,&lSb 
142, U4a 12,42a,l»4S 

245,120 S8, 672,812 

82.941 S0,(K>7,8n 
95,135 14,847,962 

23,700 8,071.07&‘ 
118,637 6,635,(iSa 
90,070 2,273,040 


9 Berar Jommissioner ... Oomrawuttee 17,834 1,585,986 

10 Mysore and Coorg Do. Bangalore ... 29,120 4,033,908^ 

Total 968,550 141,048,6^ 


Each of these issues an annual report of its administration* 
except the first four are more directly under the supervision 
the Governor Oener&l in Council. Madras, Bombay andBehgi^ 
have each a legislature as well as a High Court. Tb0 
Western Provinces have a High Court and the Punjab a Ohitf 
Court. The' Governor Benerars Council for ipakia^ laws, J 
lates for all India in getieral tod tbejumyincea which h^^^ 
no legislatures of their own in administration of | 

all these provinces is now nearly Uniform. In some of the ixioi4 % 


no legislatures of their own in administration of | 

all these provinces is now nearly Uniform. In some of the ixioi4 1 
backa^id portions of e«cb all the laws have not4:k6en 
duced, and even in the older provinces there are stili extra'^ 

At : 








BritM India. 


rei^ulation'’ dUtricts ^bere a looser and speedier judicial proce- 
idure is observed. Each province is divided into zillabs or dis- 
fric^ or counties, under Collector- Magistrates or Deputy Com- 
with Joints, Deputies, Assistants and Extra-assistants, 
tl^ese districts are in most cases grouped into Divisions, each 


a Commissioner supervised by a Bevenue Board or Finan- 
Commissioner, 

— Madras consists of 19 districts, which are not 
rouped into Commissionerships. Their approximate area and 
pulatiou are as follows : — 


' District. 


« Jaadras City. 

. 1. Ca,njatn 
Tizagapatam 
■ Godavery 
\ A, Kistna 
Nellore 
* Cuddapah 
Bellary 
« S. Kurnool 
> Madras 

10. North Arcot 

11. South Arcot 
18., Taujore 

Is. Trichiuopoly 
i4>, Madura 
41^.- Tinnevelly 
Coimbatoro 

17. Salem 

18. South Canara 
IS. Malabar 


Square miles. 

1 

Population. 

1 

27 

72i»,000 

3,743 

949,747 

6,335 

1,284,243 

7. 634 

], 27.6, 200 

8,353 

1,022,524 

8,507 

996,877 

9,727 

1,014,257 



683,147 

605,221 

1,588,104 

1,136,961 

1,657,286 

809,680 

1,792,737 

1,339,374 

1,192,433 

1,268,200 

643,602 

1,687,312 


124,860 



\ 

1868 the death rate of the city of Madras was little in ez- 
f of 26 per thousand. Of the total of 11,858 deaths regis- 
ilteied, there were 1,684 casual^es from cholera agaisi^t 3,633 
^^,.the piecledin^ year ; 112 against 1,033 from smaU-pox ; 2,154 
S^3 from '•diarrhoea and dylentery, and 2,117 against 
ferem. 



Bombay and Sindh. 



District. 

Square 

miles. 

Population. 

s ci 

o .tr 
Cj 

f Bombay and Colaba Islands, . . . 
Ahmedabad, ... 

20 

4,402 

t; . 

730.00« 

650,11^ 

- E 

1 Kaira, 

1,376 

680,631L 

ir o 

Q, s 

Broach, 

1,35] 

290,984 1 

js .S 

^ CO 

Surat, 

1,482 

492,6d4^ 

874,579 

® ’3 

izi a 

Tannah, 

6,400 

^Candeish, 

12,078 

778.11^ 

1 

to 

"Poonah, 

5,260 

666,008 

a 

O m 

Ahraednuggur, .. 

10,414 

996,586 

o .S^ 

Sholapore, 

Riitiiageiry, 

8,563 

875,1 Ja’' 

eS-! 

5! 

4,50o 

672,197 

Belgaum, 

13.106 

1,033,37^1 ' 

<D M 
.2 

Dharwaiv 

6,070 

754,386 

* ^ 

North Caiiara ... ...i 

4,300 

483,336 

w 

a? 

^Sattaia, do. ... 

9,327. 

948,058 

p , 

^Kiirrachee, 

19,240 

34O',0Oe'; 


Hydrabad, 

10,974 

630,300 ’ 

11 - 

Shikarpoor, 

9.042 

660.304 , 


Frontier Uppei Sind 

2,147 

47,965. 


^Thurr and Parkur, 

1 3,000 

127,036 • 


Total, 

I42,043j 

12,420,848? 

' ^ i 




- I 

tile first 1 2 districts the popuiatiou is thus detailed — 

••• ••• - ‘ ••• ^, 653,109 

Wild Tribes 
Low Castes 
Shrawniks Or Jains 
Aiingaj^ets ... 

Mussulmans including Siddees 
Jews 
Parsees 
Christians 


In the five Sindh districts the population is thus'classified 


MohammedaDS 
Hindoos 
Other religious 


913,976 
782,003 
128,798 
665, 44T 
779,264 
3,608 
132,663 
57.766 


'S," 


1,^4,781 
363 395 
50.561 
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'Census of Bombay Island, taken on the night of 1st Febiu- 
1864^1 shews the following lesults : — 


Ratio. I Caste w Race. Number. Ratio 


Badhtst or Jain 
Bcalmiin 


Hindoo of other Caste 
^BBind^o Out- Caste 
llfttBUlman 
ilitero* African 



/’^Phe surface of the united islands is leckoned to be about 
square miles, or a square mile to every 42,104 of the laud 
^ population. The inhabited houses exclusive of subsidiaiy 
[ bindings were 24,206 in number ; of these, 6,676 were thatch - 
^huts. Of the 17j530 tiled houses, sixty-two per cent, had 
^iipper stories and twenty-two per cent, had more than one up- 
floor, the mean height of the walls of the houses is about 
i nf^nty-three feet. The mean width of the streets is twenty-six 
a half feet, or but little greater in measurement than 
height of the walls. The streets and lanes differ much in 
width, the range being from six to forty-nine feet. There were 
% reported to be 3 '97, or nearly four families to eaoh house, and 
f if the inhabited outhouses be taken into account, there were 
^80*6 persons to each house, and IS'3 to each flooi. There are 

f $3 houses assessed at Ks. 10,000 and upwards, 68 at from Bs. 

'6,000 to Rs. 10,000 ; 1,297 at from 1,000 to Rs. 6,000, and 
^^6,790 at Rs. 1,000 and under. 

is under the jurisdiction of Bombay. This British set- 
^ tlement, which is almost the most southerly point on the Ara- 
^ bian coast, is situated in latitude 12‘’ 47' North, and longitude 
10' l^t. It is a peninsula of about fifteen miles in circum- 
j^^Nreace, W an irregular oval form, five miles in its greater, and 
^ j^hree in its leaser diameter, connected with the continent by a 
flow narrow neck of land, 1,360 yards in breadth, but which is in 
ione place nearly cohered by the sea high spring tides. It 
insists of a large crater, formed by lofty and precipitous hills, 
\the highest peak of which has an altitude of 1,775 feet: these, 
the exterior sides, slope towards *the sea, throttling out nu- 
^merous imurs, which form a aeries oT valleys, radiating from a 
common centre. The town and part of the militaiy canton- 
are within the crater, and consequently sunounded on 
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all sides by liiUs, aifre on the eastein face, wlieie a gap 
opposite the fortified island of Seeiab The population m IS5S^ 
\vd3 as follo\^s — 


Chiistians, 

• • • 

1,12? 

Indian Mahomedans, 

2,667 

Aiabian 

ditto, , . 

4,812 

Afiican 

ditto. 

3,627 

Other 

ditto, 

68 

Hindoos, 

• mm m m • 

• .. 6,6)1 

Prtisees, 

ft • « 

61 

tJewS| •• ••• 

Miscellaneous, 

1,224 

1.669 


Total, 

... 20,738 


Bengal contains 11 Commtssioneihliips oi 
56 distiicts, legulation and extia regulation .• 


Divisions incladini^ 


DlMSlOUS 

Distiicts. 

Houses 


n 


r 

Bhaugulpoie 


854,588 

7,804 

r Intlud(>fl |}or> 

7 tion or^oQthfd 

Bhaugulpoie < 

Purneah 


1 600,000 

5,712 

(. Fli gunuahs 

( 

Mongh^r 


800,000 

3,69$ 



Buidwan 


3 854.152 

2 093 



Beeiblioom 

173,861 

614,597 

8 , 114 ' 

r Includes por<» 
i tion of Southal 

Burdvran 

Bancoorah 

87 699 

438.495 

1,349 

1 Peigunnaha^ 

Hooglily 


1,520,000 

2.0071 
5 032' 



Miduupoor 


66f,328 


( 

‘Chittagong With 
Bills 
lippeiah 

1 

1,000 000 10,917 


Chittagong 1 

143,642 

717.470 

2,655 


( 

liuUooih 

600 000 

2,174 


r 

Cuttack 

220,688! 

668 073 

8 062 



Balaiioi e 


556,895 

1,876 

1 

1 

Pooife 

103,296 

550,963 

2,698 

rautgnrfa TS^I 
ria t^odawirba. 
Indqfe, Nur^ 
aUiKfpQor. 






dapa byft* 

I Cuttack „ « 

Cnttack Tnbutar} 
MchaU . 

! • 


> 

16,068 

gurh, S«na 

J |ur Daspals, 

' Tall b«r. Den 
kaiiat Ougul 

M a h arbany 
Kgpnhir Nil 

Cafned foi 

a 




gin Pal Sahara, 

1 Bead, Aul Uu - 





will d 



32,226,011 

70 753 

L lick 
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Lieutenant Governor tthip of Bengalfh— Continued. 


Districts. Houses. Remarks. 


Brought over 

r Dacca 
Mymensing 
Sylhet with Jyn- 1 
cea. teah ... ( 

Cachar 
Furreedpore 
^ KackergunJ 

Presidency ( 

^ Nud- 24.Pergunnshs 

( Calcutta Town . . 
^ Patna 
Shahnbad 

twu ..J 

1 Sainin ... 7 

CLumparun ... j 
Tirhoot 
^MaJdah 
Oinajpoor 
Rungpore 

jshahee, .. i Bograh 
Pubuah 
Rajshahee 

^ Moorshedabad .. , 
^Kamroop ...j 

Durrung 
»Jn. . J Nowgong 
" SeebsangoT 
Luckiinpoor 

Hill District 
^ Hazareebaug 
Lohardugga 

JhotaNng- Singlibboom .. 
.» # w Maunbhoom 

T Sirgooja.Oodey-^ 
poor and the 
Guijhat Me- I 
hals of Kuria, 
OaugpooT and 
Bonai ...J 

r Daijeeling ...I 


Bi^Bhahee, 


125,082 

166.549 

229,915 

181,975 

283,894 


12 , 226,011 

600,000 

1 , 487,000 

380,000 

65,000 
! 409,995 

> 882,746 

> 589,343 

» 909,875 

' 1 , 562,100 


Chota Nag- 
ore or 4 W. 
, utier ' A- 
gency. 


h Behar. 


Gkialpara 

Cooch Rehar 
Western Dooars... 

(Mynagoorie) ... 
G arrow Hills 
Titalyah Sub-Divi- 


203,312 

390,620 

327,509 

62,379 


845,790 

1 , 602,274 

2 . 500.000 

1 . 700.000 

1 , 635,495 

854,272 

1 , 042,832 

2 , 559,000 

900.000 

600.000 
671,000 

1 , 100,080 


4 , 000,000 [ 


Includes the 
Hill portion of 
.Western Doers. 

Includes fiaS' 
tern Doars. 


1.287' 
] 1,427 

3,890 

] 940 


'38.672.8121 245.1 20| 


Total, ... 



Calcutta 




On the night of 8th January 1866 tlie Municipal Commis- 
sioners took a census of that part of the city of Calcutta which is 
under their jurisdiction embracing 7*8 square miles. The resulte"^^ 
Mere as follows, but thev are not reliable : — 

Population of the Town ... 3,77,924? f ^ 

Average propoition of ^males to females 157*83 to 100 
Ditto, children to adults ... 100 to 485*60 

Average rate of mortality ... 5*40 per hundred. 

Rate of mortality among Europeans 2*71 ditto. 

The fixed population were thus classified. The floating popU'-'^ 
iation IS assumed at about 60,000, raising the total populatimf 
of the Municipal part of Calcutta to 430,000: — ^ 



Males. 

Females . 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Males to 
100 Fe- 

Europeans 

... 6,820 

2,545 

907 

952 

males. 
220 96 

Indo-Euiopeaiis 4,082 

4,218 

1,324 

1,412 

96*02 

Greeks 

17 

7 

2 

4 

172-72 

Armenians 

291 

238 

88 

86 

116-98 

Asiatics 

... 786 

412 

120 

123 

169-34 

Jews 

240 

228 

111 

102 

106-36 

Parseea 

73 

15 

6 

4 

415-79 

Africans 

39 

9 

2 

3 


('liirieae 

378 

... 

31 


. 

]V1 nssulmans 

65,812 

28,738 

9667 

8,842 

200 85 

Hindoos 

1,19,539 

78,901 

21,010 

19,740 

142 48 


Total 1,98,077 1,15,311 33,268 31,268 

Taking the fixed and floating population of the Town at\ 
430 000, the above would give only one licensed shop for the 
letail sale of «piiituous dunks and intoxicating diugs to 1,S70 * 
persons. 

The North-Western Promnces contain 35 districts of which 29 r 
are grouped into 6 Commissionerships and the others aie extra- 
regulation* The following is taken from the last census in 1865. ' 
The progress of the poptflation in the principal cities in the ^ 
North-Western Provinces is seen from the following statement. 
The population of Meerut in 1863 was exclusive of Canton- 


ments : — 


City. 

in 1865. 

In 18581 City. 

In 1865. 

In 1863. 

Benares, 

Afifra, 

Cavvnpoie, 

Allnliabjd, 

Baieilly, .. 

Mceiut, 

173 352 
142 661 
143,601 
105.6491 
105 649 
79,378 

171,668 
125,262 
118,000 
72 093 
111 332 
40,276 

burifickabad, 

Mirzapore, 

Shahjehanpore, 

Moradabad, 

Muttia . 
Goruckpore, 1 

73 110 
71,849 
71 719 
57,804 
Studio 
50,853 

77.867 

75,012 

74,560 

57,414 

65,740 

54,629 


Vol.XI.PaktI 
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> io 

If 



: irf 

1 

n 

a 


A ^ 



o 

m 

pKl 

Districts. 

H 

08 

B 




3 

1 


■ 

H 

tS 


^Meerut 

3,361 

1,199,693 



Allygurh 

1,859 

925,638 

,4 

i 

' -s1 

Seharunpore 

2,I6S 

866,483 



MqozufFenmggur ... 

1,G47 

682,212 

s}; 


UoblQudshuhur ... 

1,889 

800,431 

If ' 

' 

Dehra Dooa 

1,020 

102,831 

1 


"Bareilly ... ... , 

2,372 

1,381,334 


I J 

BIjuour 

1,882 

690.975 

I 


Moradabad ... ^.. 

2,761 

1,095,306 


■ll 

Budaon 

1,972 

889,810 

v* 

c 

iShabjehanpore 

2,328 

1,016,844 


r 

Agra 

1,873 

1,02^544 



Muttra 

1,612 

800,321 


IJ 

Furruckabad 

1,693 

915,943 

■Sf 

Mynpoory 

1,666 

700,220 



Eta wall ... 

1,631 

628,444 

); 

x; 


Ftah 

1,404 

614,351 



Allahabad 

2,764 

1,393,183 

' 


Cawnporo 

2,366 

1,188,862 



Fiittehpore ..: 

1,680 

€80,766 


.c 

e0 

Banda 

3,030 

724,372 


el* 

Humeerjiore 

2,288 

620,911 


V 

, Jouiipore ... ••• ... 

1,652 

1,015,427 


<a flj’ 

Benares 

991 

793,277 


o ■ 

15 1 

Goruckpore 1 

Bustee ) - ”* ‘ ^ 

7,500 

3,439,513 


Azimgurli 

2,545 

1,385,872 


c C 
-Si o 

Mil^zapore » 

6,199 

1,054,413 

,, , J 

V 

Ghazeepo-re 

2,225 

1,342,234 

M' 

-:| ’ 

Jliansio . ... 

1,608 

357,442 


"ed 

Jaloutr' ... _ 

1,542 

405, 604 

'1 

tiO 

Liillutpore 

1,947 

246,146 


a| 

Ajuieie 

'I'errai 

2,672 

426,268 



91,802 

> ' 

1 ' 

Kumaon 

6,000 

369,223 


k 1 
£d 

.Gurliwal 

6,000 

233,326 



Total ... 

62,941 

30,007,871 


t''* 

r 'The detafts of tlie population in the regulation districts are far- 
seen from these tables — 
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Punjab, — The Puojab contaios 32 districts in ]0 Divisions^ 


Divirioa. 


District. 


I Area. Pop. 




















Oudh, Ctntrai . Provinces* 19;, 

'Vir ; 

Oudh, — No consuai has been taken of Oudh. It consists of 
districts in 4? Commiasionerships as follows : 

Districts. Division. District. 

Divisions. 

{ Lucknow r Fyzabad 

Oonao , Fyzabad. •< Baraitch 

Durriabad I^Gonda 

f Seetapore C Iloy Bareilly 

Khyrabad. < Hurdiii Baiswara. < Sultanpore 

( Mohumdee Pertabgurb 

/riie estimated area is 23,700 square miles and the populatioig;|’ 
6,0U0O00. This ^ ^ 

Divisions. Popujation. 

... 2,330.500 

... 2,014,822 

... 1,826,398 

... 1,899,355 

Total ... 8,071,075 

The Central Provinces contain 18 districts in the 4* Commis-*^ 
sionersiiips of Nagpore, Jubbulpore, Nerbudda and ChutteiaM 
gurh covering 1 18,938 square miles with a population numbering 
6,635,G8‘3. In Mr. Temple’s Report for 1863-64 he gives the fot" 
lowing The return prepared in 1862*63 is based either on ao^ ' 
tual enumeration lor the towns, or upon the numbers of bouses, 
in the villages, as ascertained by the Settlement Department^ 
— a general average being then taken of souls to a housei'; 
'J’he rural populati^jp of the three Divisions of Nagpore, Jubr 
bulpore and Saugor, with the area of 53,718 square miles* 
was 5,184,129, or 93 to the square mile. These dwelt in 
1,235,874 houses formed into 24,389 villages and towns, which 
gives an average of 4'25 to each house. The population of 
37 towns containing above 5>000 souls was 585,156, dwelling 
in 133,066 houses. The same means for making a reliable 
estimate of the population as exist in these three Divisions did 
not exist in the Chutteesgurh Division, comprising the Raepore^* 
Suinbulpore and Belaspore districts, es well as the Upper Go' > 
davery district, and the numerous petty chieftaincies contigu^ 
ous to those districts : but the population of these districts hae 
been roughly assumed to amount to 2,297,842. This would 
give, for the whole of the Central Provinces, a total population - 
of 7,841,971 ; or, with the floating non-residents and nomad po- 
pulation, about 8 'millioas/* The Survey figures are 


r yzabad 
Lucknow 
Khyrabad 
Bainswarra 



BriU^ India* 



Bvitibh Burmah contains 13 distiicts in the 3 Commis- 
^aioneiships of Pegu, Tenasseiim and Aiiacan. 


* A iitiw Distiict called Hulnghat Imi lately been formed from portiouiof 
-«BbuQdara Mnndla and Seonee. 





Bnttsk Burmah 


45 1 
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• This does aot include the Mountain Kaiens m the Toiiugoo Diblnct, estimated at 62,326. 



British Burmah, Betuw Mysore* 

The papniaiion of Rangoon in 1865 was 66,57 7> of Maulmein 
70,349 and of Akyab H,990. The jiopulation of other to waif ^ 
\^blch have moie than 5,000 inhabiiauts was 

^ jSr% 


Yandoon ... 


... 6,202 

Piome 


... 21,807 

Shoaydouiig 


8,700 

'i hayetmyo 


... 7,766 

Poungday 


... 5,017 

Basseiu ... 


... 18,356 

Lay niyethiia 

... 

... 5,590 

PaiitanaiJ... 

• •• 

... 5,116 

MyanouDg 

• * a 

... 5,539 

Heiizadah^ 


.. 14,277 

Kyanghen 

a • • 

... 6,607 

"1 oungoo.«. 


... 9,374 

Tavoy 


... 14,255* 

IVleigui . . 

• •• 

... 9,873* 

Shoaygheeii 

•• 

... 7,772* 


Berar — The suiplus levenue of this piovince is paid to His ' 
Highness the Nizam Theie aie 4 di&tiicts with a population ^ "'5 
of 1,635,936 and au aica of 17,334 squaie miles : — , 


Oomiawuttee, 

. Squaie miles. 
5,4)60 

Population, 

649,082 

i^kolah, 

... ... 

3,396 

477»925 ? 

Mehkui, ... 

. . • . 

3,013 

216,740 / 

AVoon, 

... 

5,875 

293,188 ^ 

Mysore -contains 

... 

17,334 1,535,935 

thiee Divisions Mith a population of neailyi 

4 millions 

Population 

N undidioog J)n ision 1,474,087 

Aiea. 

8.426 

Pupulatiou lo 
squaie mile. 
175 

Ashtdgiam Division 

1,307,250 

7,345 

178 

Nugui Division. 

1,134,384, 

11,233 

• 101 


8,915,721 

27,004 

454 


Average 1 5 1 1 

The populatio^i of Bangalore (Town and Cantonment) is in- 
eluded in the returns of the Nundidroog Division. 

^ The Fhongyees and their Scholars are not fchown in the popnliUion of the 

iOMlIB 

^oL X\ , PAxr I ^ 4 
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\GoQTg with an av<=‘a, of 2,116 miles ha.B a yopuUtlon of 118,187 
24,821 are Coorgees and the rest Hindoos, Mussul- 
and others. 

,^4!’he foliouing figures show the area and population of the 
^Vincipal states of Asia, and of the continent df Asia as coin- 
gitFed with the rest of the world : — 


: > States. 

Sqna% 

milefl. 

Population. 

Pop. to 
square 
mila. 

Capitals. 

Popula- 

tion. 

. Asia, 






SI" 

; ' AfghsuisUn 

400,000 

6,600,000 

17 

( Cttbul 
i Herat 

60,000 

100,000 

' Anam, Empire of 

120.000 

5,000.000 

41-7 

) U u4 
( KesHo 

50,000 

150,000 

lAmbla 

1,000,000 

10,000,000 

10 

Mecca 

30,000 

: Bmpire 

260,000 

8,000,000 

30'8 ' 

Maudalay ... 

90,000 

Empire 

.6,950 OOO 

415,000.000 77-6 

IJekin 

1,600.000 


|1, 476,316 

185,908, 277-126 

Calcutta 

413,000 

' Japanese Empire 

! 260,000 

40,000 000 153-8 

( Jeddo 
][ Miaco 

700.000 

475.000 

.Persia 

! 450,000 

10,000.000 

22*2 

Teheran 

120,000 

. ; Rudisia in Asia 

6,600,000 

8,328,642 

1-5 

Orenburg 

18.000 

■jSiani . 

1 200,000 

5,000.000 

25 

Baiikok 

400.000 

' Tartary ( hidepen den t ) 

900,000 

6,000.000 

6-7 

Bokhara 

3 50,000 

j’.Turkey in Asia 

550.000j 10,000,000 

29'1 

Smyrna 

160,000 


*''V 

Weimar Almanac, 1840. 

Prof. Dieteiici 
of Berlin 1861. 

l*opuVfttion 

.English Square 
miles'' 

Population. 

Empe ... 

233,240,043 

8,807,196 

272,000,000 

Asia 

e08 516.019 

17 805,146 

720.000,000 

^h-ica .... 

101.498,411 

11.647,428 

200,000,000 

AmaricA ... 

48.007,150 

13,542,400 

89,000,000 

Oi^nlca (Australia, “I 


1 


...-Polynesia, and In- > 

1 1,838,194 

8,347,840 

2,000,000 

' 1 .diaii Ai'chipelagc;) j 


! 


l ’ . Totals. 

993,099,817) 

50,150,009 

"“1.2837000,000 




Christian^, 


Piofessor Dieterici of Berlin, estimating the population o| 
the woiKl at about *1 ,300,000,000, reckons the Caucasian laoe 
Tiiimbei "369,000,000; the Mongolian, 552,000,000 ; the 
and Ethropian, 196,000,000; the Malay, 2o0,O0V,00O; 
Aiueiican Indian, 1,000,00 >. Divided according to religiou^?^ 
Creeds, he computes the Chiistians%.t 3115,000,000 (viC 
Catholics, 170.000,000; Qieek Oithodox, 89,000,000 ; Protest* 
tant, 76,000,000;) the JeWs at 6,000,000; the Mahometans 
160,000,000 ; the Heathens or Pagans at 200,000,000 ;th 0 Aata^^ 
tio Buddhists at 600,000,000* , ^ 

S 

Races and Creeds in India* \€ 

The nuinbeie me approximative. 


Aboiiginal HilbTiibes 


... 4,000,000 

Hindoos 


... 140,000,000 

Buddhists 


... 4,000,000 

Mahomedaijs 


... 30,000,000 

Paisees 


... 250,000 

Asiatics from beyond Biiiish India 

500 000 

Jews (ill Cochin 1790, by census of 1857) 

10,000 

AuDeiuans 


5,000 

Einopeaiis puie 

99m 

134,000 - 

Ditto mixed 

99 9 

91,000 

Native CbiiBiians 

• • t 

... 1,100,000 


loking only at ChiUtians we 
1866 — 

ha\e the 

iollowintr les 

£ 

Euiopean 


... 133,738 

T ' 

> 

East Indian 

• • • 

90,498 

'i 

Armenian 

Native Christians— 

Protestant ..If 

Syiian (censas of Tiavancore 

and Coohin) 

6,000 

... 300,000 

. . 116,483 


Roman Catholic ... 


, . 660,000 



Total 

... l,295,riy 
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Naiivt Cht istians, EurSptam 


Kative Protestant Christiana 


India 

Ceylon 

1852. 


and indut and India, Ceylau 
in -Cejlcn lu and Bur(aah:% 


The latest leliable figures for Europeans and East Indiana are 
these — 

European Ofiioeis and Soldiers (1866) ... 65,267 

„ Covenanted Officials ... 3,500 

Euiopean lesidents in Calcutta (1865) ... 11,224 * 

Ditto Bombay city (1864) ... 8,41|? ' 

Ditto Madras city (about) ... 2,000'^ * 

Ditto N. W Provinces (1866) ... 22,682 ** 

Ditto British Burmah (1865) ... 5,620 

Ditto othei paits of India ... 15,000 


in 1868. f 


Societies ... * 22 * 31 31 

Stations . 313 371 386 

Out-statioDS uifknowi). 1,925 2,307 

Foieign Missionaries » 395 519 541 

Native Missionaries * 48 ' 140 186 

Native Catechists .. 698 1,365 1,776 

Native Churches .. 331 1,190 1,542 

Communicants 18,410 31,249 49 668 

Native Cbnatiana 112,491 163,816 213,182 

Vernacular Day Schools 1,347 1,562 1,811 

S^^holars . 47,504 44,612 48,390 

Boys Boarding Schools i 93 101 108 

Chriatian Boys .. 2,414 2,720 3^158 

A nglo- Vernacular Schools . 126 185 193 ^ 

Scholars .. 14,562 23,377 23,963 ^ 

Gills’ Day Schools 347 371 373 

Gills 11,519 15,899 16,862 

Girls’ Boaiding Schools .. 102 114 117 

Christian Girls ... 2,779 4 098 4,201 

Ttan&Utions of the Bible Ten languages. Twelve. Fourteen. 

Ditto New lestament . Fiva others. Three others Five others. 



'”i 

Christian Tracts, Books, &o unknown. . . . 8,604,033 

Mission Presses 25 . 25 

Expeudituie last ten years . ;6l 90,000 5,000 £ 2 ^ 4,500 

**** | £33,600 £46,325 £46,800 ^ : 

N|^^ntr,but.on8la8tjl ... ^13 00 o About £18, 


unknown. 

unknown. 

25 

£190,000 

£33,600 


£if-5,000 

£46,325 


1,634,940 

8.604,033 

25 

£294,300 

£46,800 


£13,000 I About £18,000 


66,287 

3,500 

11,224 

8,414? 

2 , 000 ' 

22,682 

6,620 

15,000 


i:yp^38 

The oeo8U8 of European aBritish Bttbj€ct8 taken in 18Sl, at the 
same time' a8 the census of the United Kingdom, «as incorrect. 





BiitU% India, 


f If obowetl the Engliah population at only 1,25,945. Of these 
went to com|>osa the Hiitieh officers and men of the 
^J^dian army V while 22,556 coneiated o( luen and boys in civil 
iBclliding the civilians in the public service ; the leraain- 
1*9,306 bj^iiig females, of whom 9,773 were ovei 20 years 
"WW age. When the census was taken, the number o£ females 
ElngUsh origin in India abov^the age of )6 was 11,636, in- 
^ Eluding 8 356 wives and l,t4o widows. Of the officers and 
^ men of the Boyal aimy 93 per efent. of all ages were unraai- 
while' the piopoitioii of uviluns above the age of 20 un- 
^tNirried amounted to 50 per cent. In the census of 1861 no 
distiuclion as to those of mixed lace was made The follow- 
ing shows appioximately (he number of East Ihdians, Eurasians 
Indo-Euiopeans in India. 

East Indian Uucovenaiited officials ... ... 3,500 


East ludiaiis in Calcutta in 1866 
Ditto ^ III Bombay city 1865 
Ditto ^ ui N W. Bioviiices 1865 
Ditto ^ in Madias city (assumed) 
Ditto 111 the lest of India 


11,036 

1,891 

5,069 

14.000 

55.000 


Total ... 90,496 

The following table shews the stiength of the Civil Sen ice 
in India in 1861, 'Ihe eutiies of natives aie below the tiuih — 


Locality. 


Classes. 


Numbei. 


Salaiits 
pel Annum 


Beticral i Euiasians 

® ’** ( Natives 

^North-West < 

11 - i Srr ::: 

{£rr... :: ::: 

No Natives apn lien tly. 

^ f Euiopeans 

JUsdtss 1 hurssians 

'i, ( Nslives 

r ^ Europeans and Eurasians 

^ht "(Natives 

g ptbei parts of ( Euiopeaiis and Eurasuiis 

M indii ...7 Natives 


Hnjab... 


tadtaa... 


}f ( Eiuopeaiis 
.. ( Natives 


W<an India J Eniopeans aud Eurasians 
/ "■ (iNativea 


£ £. 

130{J 12 to 2400 

418 72 „ 1200 

219 36 „ 1500 

293 21 „ 720 

643 36 „ '840 

179 36 „ 1800 

107 36 „ 720 

309 12 „ 1800 

236 16 „ 1200 

557 120 „ 960 
329 24 „ 3000 

556 18 900 

1007 12 „ 1800 

64 90 „ 1500 

3984 12 „ 3000 

2228 18 „ 16 
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Legislation. . 

** * 

ImpeHaL — The Acts passed by the Council of the Govemolt^^ 
Geueial for making Laws and Regulations in the yeai 
will be found desciibed at page 354; of the last volume. 
weie — ^ 

XXIV. of 1865 to give effect to certain Wanauts of 
ney and Cognovit«i. 

XXV. ot 1866 to amend the Law relating to the Duties 

CuUoms on goods impoited and expoited by Sea. "J 

XXVI. of 1865 to amend Act XXIX of 1861, to oonsoU-^ 
date cuid amend the Aiticles of Wai foi the Goveinmeut of tlk6 » 
Isative OfBceifc. and boldieis in Hei Majesty’s Indian Anay» 

XXVII of 1866 to make tempoiaiy piovision foi the deci* ^ 
Rion ol CimI Appeals in the Dist nets within the Lieutenant 
Govei iun>liip of the Punjab * 

XXV'lll of J86o to piovide foi the fnore speedy liquidation ^ 
of Insolvent liadeis’ Estates in Bombay. 

XXIX. of 1865 to amend the Pleadeis, Mooktais and Be- . 
\emie Agents’ Act, 1866. 

XXX of lb65 to define and sanction the i at es winch 
Midias Iiiigatiou and Canal Company is authorized to chaiga ' 
loi the supply of watei foi puiposes other than that of Iinga^* - 
tion ^ 

I. of 1866 to amend Act XIX of J861 to piovide foi a Gov-ij 
einment Bapei Cuiieucj. 

II. of 1866 to amend Act IT of 1866. 

Ill of J8<>6 to confei ceitam inci eased poweis on the Regis-^ 
tiai's of the Recoideib’ Couits in Biitish £uimab> and for oth^ j 
puiposes ^ 

IV. of 1866 to amend the constitution of the Chief Court 
Judicaiuie m the Punjab and its Dependencies. 

V. of 1866 to piovide a summary proceduie on Bills of EaC* 
change and to amend in ceitain lespects the Commeicial; 

of Bi itish India. % 

VI. of 1866 to continue Act XXXI. of 1860, 
the mauufactuie, impoiUtion and sale of aims an4 

and for regulating the light to keep and use ttio aai»e,.an4 ^ 
gi\e powei ot disaimuig in ceitam cases aud for othei pm- 
poses, 

VI r of 1866 to extoid to the Ckmrt of Judicatu^ra^PPrince 
of Wales’ Island, Singapore and Idalacca Act XXIII 
IMO, for executing wHhin the local limits of the juiisdiction tm 







Le^elatton in 1865-66. 



; Courts legal prt>oes8 issued by authorities in the 

I. of 1866 further to amend the Schedule annexed to the 
Criminal Procedure. 

of 1866 to extend, to the Sudder Court of the North- 
^^tern 3?rovinces certain provisions of “ The Pleaders, Mook* 

‘ -i and Revenue Agents Act, 1865,’' and of Act No. XXIX. 

Xv 6f 1866 for the incorporation, regulation, and winding up 
^I Tjitading Companies and other A.^ociatioiis. 

Xl> ol 1866 to repeal Act No* IV. 1865, for incorporating 
d, further period, and for giving further powers to the Assam 
iPompany. 

‘Xil, of 1866 to, provide for the compulsory taking of rights 
1$ fom and maintain private w^ater courses from public works 
if inngation. 

Xlll. of 1866 to exempt certain suits in Oudh from the ope- 
lation of the rules of limitation in force in that Province. 

Xi.V. of 1866 to amend the law for the management of the 
(iffice, for the regulation of the Duties of Postage, and for 
|t^o. pftliisbment of odeuces against the Post Office. 
\^\XVl^;1866 to amend the Law of Partnership in India. 

XVI: of 1866 to relieve the Governor- General of India in 
Icutactl from the duty of signing the Commissions mentioned 
22 and 44 of the High Courts’ Criminal Procedure 
"" Snmidment Act 1866. 

XVlL of 1866 to provide for the establishment of a Public 
;M«seum at Calcutta,. 

I XVllI. of 1866 to alter the Customs Duty on the export or 

Ir^lSakpetre. 

of 1866 to enhance the price of Salt manufactured and 
; wdei" the orders of the Governor of the Presidency of Fort 
iutirG^i^ge in Council. 

X.\w 1666 to provide for the Registration of Assurances, 
of 1866 to legalise, under certain circumstances, the 
q{ Native Converts to Christianity. 

XXII. of 1666 to extend the Indian Mairiage Act, 1866, to 
yderabad Assigned Districts. , . > 

VI. of 1865, ep^ble the Governor in Coun- 
3ii*ect and pi:escribe \v bat official Collectors, Magis- 

:and othei’ Public officers shall have and use/’ came into 
iod on I9th August I860. . .This Act repeals Si^tion X,, 
IL of 1803, and tho Government ^ 

matter of official seals, as they may, from time to 

^'necesaary.^ 
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Vf I. of 1665, " to enable the Government to levy a separate ‘ 
cess for the use of w4ter supplied for irrigation piiipo&es lu oer* ' 
tain cases/’ came into operation on 7th September J 8669 
Act empowers the Government to levy a cess, in addition 
and distinct from, the land assessment, on account of water 
supplied from sources of irrigation constructed or kept up at ^ 
the clfarge of the State. 

VIII. of 186a, to consolidate and improve the Laws which ^ 
define the process to be taken for the recovery of rent,” came ^ 
into operation on 1 st January 1866. This is a very important 
Act, and occupied the consideration of the Legislature for more 
than two years. It empowers landholders to collect arrears . 
due to them, whether tliose an ears consist of the land tax 
which Zemindars and Inamdars collect, as authorized represen- 
tatives of the Government, or of rent which proprietors have a‘ 
right to levy from the tenants to whom they let their lands, 
The necessity for legislation on this important subject had been 
long experienced in the Madras Presidency, owing to the doubts 
existing as to the construction to be placed on Regulations 
XXVII. and XXVIII. of 1802, 11. of 1806, and IV. and V. 
of 1822 : and this need was latterly felt more strongly owing tp 
a decision of the High Court, Vliich reversed a previous deci- 
sion of the Sudder Court, and unsettled the vexed question of 
the mutual rights of landlord and tenant. Besides codifying 
the old law, this Act simplifies the procedure to be followed iu 
recovering an ears of lent, and gives the ^se of summary pro- 
cess, under certain restrictions, to all landlords, thus abolish- 
ing a somewhat anomalous provision of the old law, which les- 
tricted this privilege to those who paid levenue direct to Go- 
vernment. 

IX. of 1866, "Ho amend the law relating to the appointment 
of Municipal Cominissioneis for the town of Madras, and the 
managemeni of its Municipal affairs, and to make better piovi- 
sion for the Police, conservancy, and improvement of the said 
town, and to enable the said Commissioners to levy taxes, toJlsV 
and rates therein,” came into operation on 1 st November 

X. of 1865, 'Ho pi o vide for the appointment sof Municipal I 
Commissioners in towns in the Presidency of Foit St. Geor|pe^ 
and for the Police, conservancy, and improvement thereof, ami 
for the levying of rates, tolls, and taxes therein/' was to come 
into early operation in the larger towns. 

I. of 1866, "" to repeal Madras Act IV, of 1865, and to make 

P rovision for the administi^tion of Military Oantonmentorill the 
'residency of Fort St. George/* cpjbes into operation only in 

V0L.X[», Paet I o 





Military OAntoametnis, asd fi'om such daic$ as the Govey- 
vm la Ooancil may direct. It has beeia extended to Bellary, 
IViohinap^If , Saint Thomas’ Mount, and Welling- 

a% &t 1666| ''for the ^rerention of the spread of disease among 
F^atlle in Madras Presidency/* was passed on the ui^gent re> 
I joi^ntaiton of^the Bevenue authorities, and of Veterinary 
^ ^rgeon Thacker, who was deputed by Government to investi- 
K ga^ the causes of the murrain prevalent among cattle, and to 
f the appropriate remedies. The heavy losses inflicted 
the country, and the extraordinary apathy and careless- 
^ lOjieefe^ of the agricultural community in the 'matter of contagion, 

>. MCetai^ated legislative action. 

^n. of 1866, "for the levy of a District Road Cess/’ is to 
f^ 4 &|ihble Government to raise funds for the construction and re-^ 
5 pair o6 minor roads, by local taxes imposed upon the owners 
^ hnd occupants of lands in the vicinity. This measure was con- 
lidded necessary, since the increasing demands on the general 
if. iSfv-enuesj render it improbable that the Government will ever 
^ be in a position to do more than complete and maintain the 
Si' e^ief lines of communication. 

Bombay . — Act II. of 1865 to provide for the managejfnent of 
Muoiolpsl affairs of the City of Bombay, and to make better 
^provision for the conservancy and improvement of the City, and 
''for the levying of rates and taxes therein. 

III. of 1865 to amend Act XXL of 1848 (for avoiding Wa- 

; 1865 for the regulation of Mofussil Qaols and the en- 

"^/OTcement of Discipline therein. 

" Y' ^ authorise the punishment of whipping in cer- 

caeca in the Bombay House of Correction. 

of 1865 to authorise the destruction of useless records in 
Ootiirts of the Bombay Presidency. 
of 1866 to extend the provisions of Act XX. of 1863 of 
'*lhe GoVOt^mr General of India in Council to the District of Ca- 
imra in the Bombay Presidency. 

YU I, of 1865 to authorise taxation in the Province of Siud 
fdr objects of public local »tilit;f and improiemant, 

^*1. of 1866 to extend the provisions of (Bombay) Act I. of 1865 
* -to the Proviooo of Sind. 

IL of 1866 to divest Courts of Bevenue of jurisdiction in cer* 
^tn CKses^ end to vest such juriadietion in the Courts of Civil 
mstice in the Bombay Presidency. 





^ i 


III. of 1866 for the prevention of gambling in certain 

in the Presidency ol Bombay. • ’ * 

IV. of 1866 for enlarging the juriedictiod of the Court of 

ty Sessions at Bombay, and as regards the triiU of oertain offettO*^ 
es medifying its coastitudoa. * t 

y, oi 1866 to repeal Section X. of Regulation XVi. of lt$T.4 
In addition to the above La^s the foltowiag Bills vretO 
passed duiiag the year 1865-66. ^ ' 

Bill to declare the constitution of Courts of Gvil and Cririd- ^ 
nal Judicature in the Province of Bind. * ^ 

Bills to regulate and restrict the sale of Poisons in the Betn-^ 
bay Presidency. ’ * 

Bill to consolidate and amend the Laws relating to the let^ ’ 
of Poit Dues in certain Ports of the Bombay Presidency. j 
Bill to limit the liability of a son or heir of a deceased Hindoo'^] 
for the debts of bis ancestor, and the liability of the second hne<‘> 
band of a Hindoo widow for the debts of her deceased husband, 
and otherwise to amend the Law of Debtor and Creditor. 

Bill to shorten the language used in Acts of the Oovernor of « 
Bombay in Council, and to make certain provisions regarding 1 

thereto . , ^ ^ 

Bill to amend the Law relating to certain declarations of of-v 


fico in the Bombay Presidency. 

Bill to authorise the extension of certain Begulaticma wd/ 
Acts to Tenitories in the Bombay Presidency not subject 
general Regulations. ^ 

Bengal , — The Council of the Lieutenant Governor of Ben^af * 
for making Laws and Regulations met on the 25th NovemSeirv 
1866> and continued its sittings, at intervals, till the 21st Aprn 
1866. The following Acts were passed 
IX. of 1865 to amend Act VI. J863, passed by theLieuta^^ 
uant Governor ol Bengal in Council (an Act to vest tJie 
perty of the Town of Calcutta and the management of 
cipal affairs in a corporation, and toimke better provision for ^ 
the conservancy and improvemenl of the Town and for the 
ing of rates and taxes therein } T^bis Act gives the ChaiiN^nn^^ 
the Calcutta Justices a seat in the Gouncil. ^ ^ 

L of 1866 to amend certain provisioiis of ^ 

1818 (for resciuding Regulation XIX. 1816, and for 
other provisions iu lieu thereof.) This Act ir%i parsed, 
rng it an offence punishable under Section 44T of the Indhin 
Penal Code, for any one without the sanclion of the M^istfata 
6f the district to keep a ferry bedt for the jpurpojfe dTplying 
lor hire wiihxn a distance of mtlC# aoove or%eIew the 



Btngal. 


[n 

)>l5ice where any public ferry might he eetablished. To pfo- 
, vide against any inconvenience to the publfc resulting from this 
enactment^ it was provided that the Magistrate might require 
the person in charge of any main public ferry to establish 
subsidiary ferries within the two mile limit. The rules for 
; the determination and grant of compensation^ which had been 
for some time in practical force, were also embodied in the Act* 

IL of lb66 to provide for the better regulation of the Police 
within the suburbs of the town of Calcutta, 

III. of 1866 to provide for the attendance and examination of 
2 witnesses before the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of 

Pengal for making Laws and Regulations. The want of ac- 
' curate infoimation on many subjected, in connexion with which 
. that body has to legislate, having been felt by the (.'ouncil of 
'the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal for making Laws and Re- 
gulations, this Act empowers the Lieutenant-Governor, by 
, summons, to require any peison residing within the provinces 
subject to his control, to ai>pear and give evidence before 
i'ouiicil, and to produce all documents required of them. The 
Act also provides for the apprehension and confinement of re- 
cusant witnesses, and for the jjayment of the expenses of per- 
sons Bummoited to a'pi)ear before the Council. 

IV. of 1866 to amend and consolidate the provisions of Acfc^ 
n JillL, 18 B6 (for regulating the Police of the towns of Calcutta^ 

Madras, and Bombay,) and of Act XLVIII. 1860 (to amend Act 
Xlll.of 1856.) 

V. of 18G6 to make better provision for the regulation of 
Hackney Carriages and Palankeens in the towns and suburbs of 
Calcutta. The registering officer is placed in subordination to the 
Coimnissiouer of Police ; drivers are required to give notice of 

' change of residence ; convictions of drivers, fur offences under 
the Act, are to be endorsed on their licenses, and these may be 
revoked or suspended on conviction for such or any other offenc- 
t*s ; provision is inadejor the punishment of drivers who, being 
hired by time, desert from the hiring ; compensation is allowed, ^ 
iu adxlitioii to fine, for the offence oi refusing to let a carriage 
lur hire; hirers attempting to evade payment of the legal fare 
^ Jor a cairiage are made liable to a fiue, in addition to the pay- 
ment ot the fare and such compensation as the Magistrate may 
award. Further, the registration of palankeen bearers is pro- 
vided for, and the scale of palankeen fares raised ; while the 
'final clause cnabKa ihe Lieutenant-Governor to extend the Act 
aiiV" other towns or places witl^ia the provinces under his 
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VI; of 1866 to amend Act VI., 1863, passed by tbe Lieute- ' 
ftant- Governor of B(?ngal in Council (an Act to vest the property ! 
of the town of Calcutta and the management of its Municipal t 
affairs in a corporation, and to make better provision for the , 
conservancy and improvement t)f the town, and for levying rates 
and taxes therein,) 

VII. of 1866 to make better provision for the acquisition of 
land for embankments and other matters relating thereto. It* ' 
enacts (hat lands required for the construction, extension, or 
alteration of any public embankment may be taken up under 
the provisions of Act VI., 1857, though without the necessity 
lor the issue of the declarations and orders by or on behalf of 
Cover ument, mentioned in Sections 2 and 3 of the said Act, ' 
and makes provision for the appointment of the cost of the 
acquisition of the land amongst the persons to be benefited by % 
the construction or alteration of the embankment. The Act 
also contains similar provi&ions for the apportionment of the ex- . 
pense of making a sluice amongst the persons to be benefited . 
thereby, and provides for the disposal of lands no longer requir- 
ed for embankment purposes. * 

VIIL of 1866 to amend the^Calcutta Police Act, 1866.” 

IX. of 1866 for the more effectual punishment of persons reJ\ 
sistiiig lawful ap[)rehension or escaping from legal custody after 
having been charged with or convicted of offences punishable - 
Oulv under some special or local law. 

X. of 1866 for the improvement of the Port of Calcutta. It ; 
makes the corporate body of Justices trustees for the purposes > 
of the Act, the immediate administration of the powers and 
trusts vested in the justices being confided to a Committee of 
ten selected from their number, of whom the Chairman is al* 
ways to be one, while of the remaining 9, 6 are to be chosen by 
the Justices, and 4 nominated by the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal. The objects of the Trust are defined to be — 

1, ' The construction of wharves, quays, stages, piers, and 
jetties within the Port. 2, The construction of tramways, ware-* 
houses, and sheds for conveying and storing merchandize land- 
ed or to be shipped. The laying down of moorings and ereo-^ 
tiou of cranes, and all necessary appliances for loading and un- 
loading vessels. 4. The reclamation of any part of the rivex 
bed within the Port and below high water mark which may be 
necessary for the execution of works. 5. The constructiou and 
application of dredges within the limits of the Port. 6. The con- 
struction of such works* without the limits of the FortTS? may 
be necessary fur the protectiou of works executed under the Act 
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Within six months tlie Justices are to submit a scheme of 
the^ works which they propose to oommencie. On the appro\al 
of the scheme by the Lieutenant-Governor, the Justices are 
empowered to raise money on debentures bearing interest, 
chargeable on all property acquired by them, and on all tolls, 
duties, rates, and chargee. The total value of outstanding 
debentures is, however, not to exceed crores of Rupees. 
"The Act further provides for the compulsory use of the jetties 
and wharves of the Trust when erected and for the levy of tolls, 
dues, or rates on account of the landing and shipping, storing, 
keeping, and removal of goods, and on account of the use of 
moorings. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OP JUSTICE. 

Civil. 

Madras. — Registration . — The number of registrations was 
1,39,792. Of these, 39,708 w^ere deeds of gift, of sale, and of 
partition, and other absolute transfers of immoveable pro- 
petfty ; 69,214 were leases, mortgages, and other temporary or 
Conditional traiisfeis of immoveable property ; 10,969 were 
memoranda of decrees, and orders of Courts, and awards of 
; arbitration, and 19,911 were bonds, contracts, and miscellane- 
ous instruments affecting moveable property. The above num- 
ber gives an average per mensem of 11,649; the average number 
6f registrations per mensem during that portion of the previous 
official year, in which the Registration Act was in force, was 
only 3,268. Out of a total number amounting, exclusive of 
taemoranda of decrees, orders of Court, and awards of arbitration, 
to 1,28,833, the number of instruraents the registration of which 
was compulsory was 73,530; of those the registration of which 
^as optional, 56,303. The number of appeals preferred to the 
- District Registrars, under Section 62, was twenty-three. Nine 
/ instruments, which Sub- Registrars had refused to register, were 
^ tegi8<<6i:;fid under the orders of District Registrars. Ninety-six 
sealed covers purporting to contain wills, codicils and authori- 
k 
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ties to adopt were deposited during the year. One cover / 
withdrawn, and fifteen were opened on the death of the deposit 
tors. No case occurred of a registered instrument bein^'^de-: 
dared, by the Oivil Courts, invalid or forged. I'he total collec- 
tions amounted to Rs. 1,54,232>10, the expenditure was Rs. 
1,76,367-3-9 ; the loss entailed upon Government during this 
year by the Registration Department is thus Rs.' 33,805 7 11. 

Original Suits . — At the close of 1864!, 61,641 or it> Inal suits ^ 
remained undecided. The number instituted in 1865 was ' 
168,129, and 1,948 were remanded or readmitted, making a total " 
of 231,718. These suits came before the following Courts : — 

Panchayeta ... ... ... 663 

Village MoonsifFs ... ... ... 52,107 

District MoonsifFs in their ordinary jurisdic- ^ 

lion ... ... ... ... 89,931 

Do. do. under Madras Act IV. of 
1863... ^ ... . ... ... 70,470 ' 

Cantonment Small Cause Courts ... 331 

Principal Sudder Ameens in their ordinaiy 
jurisdiction ... . ... ... 2,063 

Do. do. under Madras Act IV. of 
1863... ... ... ... 3,366 

Assistant Agents ... ... ... 17 

Civil Judges and Agonts in their ordinary 
jurisdiction ... ... ... 1,180 

Do. do. under Madras Act IV. of 
1863 ... ... ... ... 379 

Judges of Small Cause Courts ... ... 10,876 

Do. do. in the exercise of ihe pow- 
ers of a Principal Sudder Aineen ... 353 

Of the total number 169,397, or 73 per cent,, were disposed of, 
leaving 62,321 undecided at tha close of the year. The number 
determined is less by 18,499 than the number dit-posed of in 
1864. 'J'he Courts by which the 169,397 suiis were dic^posed 6f 
are shewn in the following table ; — 
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CC ftj 

Total. 

Panchayets 

552 


652 

Village Moonsiffs ... 

40,166 

• ■ • 

40.166 

District Moonsiffs ... 

47,694. 

6 6, .5 10 

113,20) 

Cantonment Sntall Cause Courts 

234 

234 

Principal Sudder Anieeus 

884- 

3,108 

3,992 

Assistant Agents ... 

t 7 


i 

Civil Judges and Agents - 

503 

3.39 

842 

Judges of the Small Cause Courts ... 
Do. do. in the exendse of thte 

... 

10,193 

10, 193 

powers of a Principal Sudder Amfen 

•207 

•. 

207 

y 

1)0,013 

79,384 

169,397 


Ot the ordinary suits disposed of by tlie several Courts 39,216^ 
or forty-three i)er cent., were decided on the merits in favour 
of plaintiffs, and 11,516, or thirteen per cent., in favour of de- 
fendants; 10,4?17 were dismissed for default; 26,203 were ad- 
justed or withdrawn ; and 2,661 were disposed of in other 
ways. Of the Small Causes disposed of by District Moonsiffn, 
&c*, under Act IV. of 1863 (Madras), 36,7 67, or fifty-three per 
cent., were decreed on the merits for plaintiffs, and 8,8 6l, or 
thirteen per cent,, for defendants; 3,463 were dismissed for 
default; 18,623 were adjusted or withdrawn ; and 1,363 were 
otherwise disposed of. Of those disposed of by Courts ol 
Small Causes, under Act XLII. of 1860, 6,158, or sixty per 
oent., were decreed on the merits for plaintiffs, and 937, or 
nine ])er pent., for defendants ; 612 were dismissed for default ; 
and 2,686 were adjusted or withdrawn. And of those disposed 
of by the Cantonment Small Cause Courts 173, or fifty-one 
per cent,, were decreed on the merits for plaintiffs, and ten, or 
three per cent., for defendants; fourteen were dismissed for de- 
fault; thirty ,Bix were adjusted or withdrawn ; and one was dis- 
posed of in some other way. The average duration on the files 
pf the suits disposed of by the Lower Courts was as follows ; — 
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Ordinary 

Suits. 

Small 

Causes. 


Y. 

M. 

D. 

Y. 

SI. 

D. 1 

District MoonsifiFs 

0 

9 

,0 

0 

0 

29 

Cantonment Small Cause Courts 

... 

. a . 


0 

0 

12i 

Principal Sudder Ameens 

1 

3 

16 

0 

0 

21 , 

Assistant Agents 

0 

9 

18 

... 

... 


Civil Judges ... ^ 

1 

1 

17 

0 

1 

10 

Judges of the Small Cause Courts 

Do. do. in the exercise X)f the 

... 

... 

... 

0 

0 

22 

powers of a Principal Sudder Ameen 

0 

9 

10 

f 

... 

• « • 


The suila imwly instituted are thus classified : — 

For rent and revenue derivable from land ... 5,646 


Lands ... ... ... ... 13,395 

lieal property, such as houses, &c, ... 5,192 

Debts, wau^es ••• ... ...1,41,156 

Caste, religion, &c. ... - ... ... 458 

Indigo, Sugar, &c.’ ... ... ... 2,282 


The aggregate value of the property at stake in the original 
suits pending at the close of the year amounted to 1,50,22,438 
Rs. 

Appeals . — In the course of the year 15,274 appeals came be- 
fore the Courts subordinate to the High Court, inclusive of 
those pending at the close of 1864. 01 these 8,711 were dis- 

]) 08 ed of leaving 6,568, ol the value of Bs. 1 6,08,287 un- 
determined at the close of the year. On the merits 
1,766, or twenty per cent., were decreed in favour of appel- 
lants, and 2,974, or thirty- four per cent., for respondents; 
181 were remanded to the Lower Courts ; 282 dismissed for 
default; 219 adjusted or withdrawn ; and 3,289 were disposed 
^ of in other ways. The average duration of appeals was eleven 
months and seven days before the Civil Judges, ten monflis 
and two days before the Principal Sudder Ameens, anil 
eleven months and twenty-nine days before the Judges of the 
Small Cause Coui^ts vested with the powers of a Principal 
Sudder Ameen. ' 

In addition to the original and appeal suits shewn above, 
93,318 applications for execution of decrees, and 155,56S*®pfeti- 
tions of a miscellaueoud character, were disposed of by the Lower 
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Courts, kaving a balance of 13,644 of the former and 3,526 of 
the latter. 

The High Cbwr^.— On the Original aide of the High Court, 
besides ninety- eight suits that were pending on the Slst De- 
cember 1864, 368 were instituted. Of these 162 were diBj)osed 
of on merits at the settlement of issues, and eighty-four on final 
disposal ; twenty-eight were dismissed for default ; nine were 
withdrawn with leave to bring fresh suits, and seventy- three 
absolutely. Twenty-two petitions for leave to sue in forma 
pauperis” were also disposed of, and in addition, fourteen suits 
and jdea side actions, remaining frpm the late Supreme Court, 
were heard and determined. Thus on the Slst December 1865 
there were 100 suits pending under the Procedure Code, be- 
sides Ecclesiastical suits and Interlocutory orders. Before the 
High Court, in its Appellate Jurisdiction, there were pending, 
at the close of 1864, forty-eight Regular and ] 56 Special ap- 
peals, to which eighty-seven Regular and 661 Special appeals 
were added in 1866, making a total of 135 Regular and 817 
Special appeals pending and instituted. In the number newly 
filed as compared with the previous year, ther.e was an increase 
of four Regular and 174 Special appeals. Eighty-seven Regular 
and 544 Special appeals were disposed of, and at the close of 
the year there remained on the file forty-eight Regular and 273 
Special appeals. Of these only seven Regular and five Special 
appeals were filed previous to 1865. The decided appeals were 
thus disposed of : — 


Decrees confirmed ... 

Regular. 

Special. 

62 

456 

Do. amended 

5 

18 

Do. reversed ... 

19 

28 

Suits remanded 

8 

13 

Appeals dismissed for default, ... 

0 

22 

Do. adjusted or withdrawn ... 

0 

3 

Do. otherwise disposed of ... 

3 

4 


The average duration of the appeals disposed of was 4 months. 
The total value of those depending at the close of the year 
amounted to Rs. 14,01,125. Of 321 civil petitions brought be- 
fore the Court, 262 were disposed of : — 

Orders confirmed ... ... 204 

Do. reversed ... , ... 40 

Dismissed for default ... ... 9 

Otherwise disposed of ... ... 7 

ThhLj-two cases were referred for.the judgment of the High 
^'C/Ourt, under Section 13, Act XLIl. of I860, and Section 28, 
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Act XXIIT. of 1861, Of these 30 were disposed of within 
the year. The High Court aleo disposed of 185 of the 203 
Criminal petitions brought before them: — 

Dismissed after hearing without perusal of record 157 
Orders or sentences of Lower Courts confirmed 
after perusal of record (of which two were 
under Section 404 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure) ... ... 16 

Do. amended do. do. ... 2 

Do. released without perusal of record... 3 

Do. * do. after perusal do. ... 6 

Otherwise disposed of without perusing record 1 
Do. after perusing the record ... 1 

Eighty- five trials, in which sentence of death was recorded by 
the Ses.'ion Court, were referred for the confirmation of the 
High Court of the eighty-five, all but two were disposed of 
within the year, as follows : — 

Sentences confirmed ... ... 76 

Modified or amended ••• ... 2 

Released ... ... ... 4 

Remanded to Session Court ... ... 1 

Sixty-eight references .were made to the High Court under 
Section of the Code of Criminal Procedure. The sentence or 
order of the Lower Courts was reversed in forty, and modified 
or amended in seven. In the remaining twenty-one there was no 
error on a point of law to justify the High Court’s interference. 

Bombay, Sindh and Aden. — Original Suita.— hi the begin- 
ning of the year 18G5-66 the number of suits on the files of the 
Courts throughout the Regulation Districts was 53,225, which 
added to tlie number of suits filed during the year, which 
Was 129,216, makes the total number of suits for decision 
182,441. As, however, only 141,912 decisions were passed 
during the year, there were 40,629 suits on the files at the 
end of the year. Out oi the 141,912 decided suits there were 
5,700 for possession of land, 5,429 oiherwise connected with 
land, and the rest connected with debts, wages, Ac* Of the 
suits decided there were 119,406 which would have been 
cognisable by Courts of Small Causes. In the Civil Courts 
in Sindh in 1865 the number of* suits filed and in arrears 
in the year 1865 was 11,028, and the number decided was 
10,024. The corresponding number for the year 1864 was 
13,666 and 11,821. Of the suits decided there were 6,783 fgr 
plaintiffs and 1,341 for defendants. The value of the suits in 
1865 was 11s. 5,59,770 and in 1664 Es, 11,36^637. In Aden 
there were 2,474 suits. 
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2,66,479 9 6, leaves a surplus to the credit of the Court of Rs. 1,11,162-8-4. There were 1,164 suits 
for sums over Rs. 600 instituted during the year under the extended jurisdiction of the Court, being an 
increase of 314 over the number instituted dming the preceding year. During the year 25 applications 
Tteremade for the summary enforcement of obligattous specially legistered under Act XVI. of 1964. 




Statement lowing the Susintss and Receipts of the Courts of Small Games in the Mofussil 
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JJhere were 1,734 original suits in the High Court including 
ftiwo from the Small Cause Courts. There were also 42 ap- 
^,;,{)ea!s from Division Courts. Of the whole 750 were decided and 
f’^29 dismissed, there were 869 motions and 1;2Q8 orders in 
", jt^ambars. Twenty-six appeals from Division Courts were 
iji^japosed of. There were 19 ecclesiastical, 31 equity and 171 
- inisfolYency motione. There were of applications for probates 












and administrations 214 ecclesiastical, 3 equity and 370 insolvency. Thertf were 11 ecclesiastical, 6, 
equity aud 320 insolvency causes. 

Judicatories , — The returns for the Eegulation Districts under the Presidency of Bombay show that 
there were employed in those districts during the year under report 10 Judges, 10 Assistant Judtres 10 
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A comparison of the average duration of suits in 1864 and 1865 
i^ewe an improvement in the higher counts ; but in the courts 
of Sudder Ameens and Moonsiffs the average duration was the 
same as in the preceding year ; — 


Courts of 


1865. 





Judges 

5 

26 

5 

11 

Principal Sudder Ameens 

5 

9 

3 

27 

Sudder Ameens 

3 

28 

3 

28 

Moonsiffs 

1 

26 

1 

27 


The value of suits decided during the year was Es. 4,07,19.666, 
against Rs. 7,14,4 6,688 of the i)receding year ; and the value 
of suits pending was Rs. 2,21,10,566, against Es. 1,73,67,148. 

The miscellaneous work disposed of by the courts again great- 
ly increased, and, though there was a slight decrease in the 
number of cases pending at the close of the year, the cases in 
arrear had more than doubled: — 


Year. 

If, ' 

(4-4 imt 

0 V 

-O 3 

1 

C OQ . 

0) ^ 

00 n 

efl M *Ct 
c 
.H 

.2 

*c« 

d 

o 

■ 'd 

'O 

€5 

07 

Q 

Otherwise dis- 
posed of. 

Pending at the 
close of the 
year. 

Pending above 
one year’s du- 
ration. 

i863 ' ... 

216,383 

• 93,809 

87,306 

35,268 

134 

1^64 

248,324 

94,902 

108,855 

44,567 

96 

1865 

263,227 

103,565 

117,629 

42,033 

241 


> The largest number of suits for real property on conveyance 
" by mortgage and will, or to estol^Ush inheritance under the 
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Hahomedan or Hindu law, was in Jcssore. Tirhoot shewed a, 
very large numbei' of suits for real property on conveyaiKje by 
sale, and aUo by gift. The suits regarding wills were most 
tiumerogs in East Burdwan, which surpassed even Tirhoot in ' 
this respect. Chittagong, with its large Mahomedan pojmla- 
tion, had still the largest number of Aiits regarding dower, and , 
was next to Jessore in suits for inheritance under the Maho- 
inedan law. Tipperah had a larger proportion of suits regard- r 
ing claims in right of adoption than even in )>a8t years, having 
had no less than 1,096 of this description out of 1,230 institut- 
ed throughout Bengal. Suits for the determination of boun- 
daries were most abundant in Chittagong and Sylhet, Suits 
connected with religion were more numerous in Bhaugulpore 
and Tipperali than elsewhere, though in the latter district not 
so remarkably as before. The result of the original suits 
cided by the Judges of all grades in 1865 is thus shown : — 


Decided by 

1 

fn favour’* of 
Plaintiffs. 

In favour of 
Defendants, 

Judges 

Principal Sudder Ameens ... 

Sudder Arneena ... 

Mooitsiffs 

97 

3,003 

3,496 

74,420 

83 

1,075 

865 

25,520 

Total 

81,016 

27,543 


Small Cause Courts, — The total number of suits instituted 
in the Calcutta Court of Small Causes was 87,324 j, against ’ 
35,946 in the preceding year, wddch shews an increase of 
litigation to the extent of 1,376 cases. The amount of 
property under litigation during 1SG5 was Bs. 20, 20, 398-4-3, ; 
and during 1864 Rs. 17,68,651-4-7, the increase in the 
value of property litigated for being Bs. 2,61,846-15-8. The 
average number of suits for each day during the year un- 
der review was 141*9. The nuraber of catsies set down for ,, 
hearing during the year was 37,477, of which 16,138 ^veve de- 
cided in favour of plaintiffs, including 6,362 which were tried 
ear parte; 1,813 deuideij in favour of defendants ; and 3, 62() 
wore nonsuited. Of the rest, 12,402 were compromised, 3,480 
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ajruck off for non-nppoarancfe of the, part iea concerned,* and 
17JL were pending trial at the cloae of the year. Of the total 
DLUioher of suits instituted 30 were for euws in eaceea of a thou- 
i^nd rupees, and in six of these, claims ranging from Be, 300 
to. Ra 700 were abandoned hy the parties to bring them within 
the jurisdiction of the court. The receipts of the year on ac- 
count of fees, &c., of all descriptions amounted to Rh, 
2,30,879-7*2, while the cost of the establi^hment, including 
house-rent, was Rs. 1,42,668 1-4, thus leaving a surplus of Rs. 
88,01 1 -5- 10 to the credit of the court, as against a surplus in 
.the preceding year of Be. 80,926-7-6. There were 36 Small 
Cause Courts in the Mofussil during the year. A comparison 
of suits instituted during the last three years shews a progres. 
sive increase in the amount of work brought before the courte. 
The total number of suits instituted in them during 1866 was 
88,266, besides wdiich 2,4 87 suits of the previous year also came 
under tiiul, making a total of 40,753 suite. Of these 38,861 
were decided during the period •uAder review, leaving 1,902 
.pending at the close of- the year, of which 11 only weie pend- 
diig for a period exceeding six weeks. 


Description of Cases instituted. 

1863. 

1864. 

18G5. 

Money claims, &c; 

25^54 

30,641 

34,244 

528 

House. Rent 

390 

373 

Claims for personal property 

1,327 

1,357 

1,757 

1,052 

2,062 

Claims for damages 

1,432 

Total 

28,534 

33,823 

38,266 


'Of thfe suits decided during the year, 22,228, or about 57 per 
cent., were/ decided on their merits and in the presence of both 
.parties, 37,498 cases being decided in favour of plaintiffs, and 
4,730 in favour of defendants. Of the former, however, 11,221 
cases were decided on confession, so that the decisions in favour 
of plaintiffs in cases which were actually contested were 6,277* 
In 9,417 suits judgments were delivered ex parte, which is 
60 per cent, in excess of those decided after contesf In favour 
of plaintiffs. On the other hand, in 7,206 suits the actions 
were abandoned. The cost to Government of the Small Cause 
Courts in the Mofussil amounted to Rs. 2,98,206*‘ll, while 

.'j » 

\ * Of these however 47 were by pcrniifsion of ccurt egam brought on the file. 
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llie net incntne, after deducting refunds of stamps under Section' ^ 
20 of Act X. of 1862,*amotinted to Es. 2,11,661-7, leaving a net 
charge to Government'of Ks* 86,545-4, 

Reghtratloiii — The amount of fees received was Rs. 
3,26,089-7-6, and the disbursements Rs. 2,25,966-14-11, which ' 
left a surplus of Ra. 99,122“8-7< The largest amount of fees ; 
was realized in Tirhoot,- and the amount next to it in the 24- 
Pergunnahs, the sums bein^ Rs* 20,540-4-3 and 19,834-9 res- • 
pectively. On the other hand the smallest amountiof fees was ' 
realized in the Cossyah and Jjnteah Hills, the sum being Rs. 

14 7 only. 

The High Court and AppealSi—On its original side the r 
following was the business of the High Court : — 


Year. 

On the file at 
the commence- 
ment of the 
year. 

Instituted dur- 
ing the year. 

Total under trial. 

Disposed of. 

Pending at the 
close of the 
year. 

1863 

G3 

■ 1,135 

1,198 

869 

329 

1864 ' 

329 

1,385 

1,714 

1,325 

389 

1865 

389 

1,211 


1,192 

409 


Tile working of the High Court in its Testamentary and In- ‘ 
testate, as well as in its Admiralty and Ecclesiastical Jurisdic-^ 
tions was as follows; — 
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^Vi44‘ Bengal. North- WetUm Provinces. * 

amount of debt stated in the schedules filed by the Insof- 
^e vents in 1865 was Bs. 66,36, 435*-l-8, against assets aniou.iting 
to Rs. 34,67,000-4-5. On the Appellate Side of the. High 
Y Court the number of regular appeals instituted in 1865 was 
f 441, the number of special appeals 3,672, and the number of 
k; miscellaneous appeals 716. Tho number of appeals decided 
during the year and the number pending are compared in the 
f annexed statement with the results of the two preceding years. 


1863. 1864. 18G5. 


487 340 

2,927 2,104 
403 501 

^ In regular appeals the orders of the courts of first instance wer^, 
; absolutely upheld in 298 cases, but reversed or modified in 217 ; 
''"■while in special appeals the orders of the lower appellate courts 
. ^ere upheld in z,510 cases and reversed or modified in 1,819. 
The amount of institution fees realized by the filing of appeals 
during the year was Bs. 3.00,554 against Rs. 3,16,347 in the 
previous year, and Rs. 4,30,700 in the year before. The vtllu© 
I of , the appeals decided during the past three years was. 

1863 ... ... ... Rs. 5,44,82,024 

i;, ‘ 1864 ... ... ... 2,19,91,93,4 

t:i 1865 ... ... ... 2,40,96,356 




North Western Provinces. — Regulation Provincef, Sub-- 
^;^ordinate Courts . — Excluding the Small Cause Courts and 
|;the Courts in the Non-Regulation Districts, there were 67^72 
{^prkinal suits and 10,783 appeals instituted during the year : 
Mini^^uding all the Courts, there was an aggregate total of 85,110 
and appeals. The miscellaneous cases in ail the re- 
^gii|tar Courts Instituted during tiie year amounted to 125,269. 

to this tho number of original suits and appeals, the 
instituted in the four Small Cause Courts 6,210, and 
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tliofte for tlio Non-Regulation l>Utrictfl 1&,615, the total, " 
2]6,Hd, represeute ^he amount of Civil litigation in these \ 
Provinces during 1865, as against 243,033 in 1864. Of the 
67,823 regular suits which were disposed of by the ordinary 
Civil Courts, 52 per cent, were decided on their merits (an rn;- 
provement of 2 per cent, as Compared with 1864), 21 per cent* 
on confession of judgment, 10 per cent, were adjusted or with- 
drawn, 4 per cent, were dismissed on default, and 3 per cent* 
were dejjided by arbitration. The aggregate value of these 
suits was Ks. 2,62,88,320, and the costs Rs. 21,04,563. The 3 
average value of each suit was Rs^. 373, and the average cost Ks^, > ■ 
31, — the pe^entage of costs to value being thus 8. There were* 
employed iuthe decision of these suits 122 Officeis in the Regu- v. 
lation Provinces, and 55 in the Kon-Regulatioii Districts. The ? 
applications for execution of decrees w'ere 73,360, as compared : 
with 96,446 in 1864. Only 23 percent, of these applications wei:e\ ’ 
fully, and 19 j)er cent, partially, executed. 12,530 rent cases ,, 
aj>pcalable to the Judges were disposed of during the year, of 
which 23 per cent, were ajtpealed. Greater care was apparent- 
ly taken in the preparation of these cases, 31 per cent, of the i 
appeals having been reversed or inodided, as compared with 43 
jier cent, in 1864. The general average duration for the ! 
Sudder Ameens’ and Moonsiffs’ Courts, in which the bulk of 
the Civil litigation is decided, is not unsatisfactory ^ 
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82 per cent, of the parties were present in Court when their 
cases were decided. Two-thirds of the original suits instituted 
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during the year were fordehte on bond^ and 9 per cent, were 
auita fcr real property. Tire net balanoe credited to Govern- 
ment on account of value of Stamps filed in the District Civil 
4 Gourts, excluding refunds, amounted to Rs. 8,97,188, as com- 
pared with Rs. 8,63,724 during the previous year. There was 
a decrease in the net value of Stamps filed in the Sudder 
« Court, the amount being Rs. 82,558, as against Rs. 92,826 in 
b 3W4. Pour extra Judges sat in the Court for nearly six 
months in 1864. The cost of the Court, including the salaries 
of the Judges, amounted to Rs. 2,90,041, and ol the District 
Courts,. Rs, 10,15.196. If the sums* credited on account of 
{Stamps be deducted from these amounts, the ne^cost to Go- 
vernment of the whole Civil Judiciary in these^rovinces is 
found to be Rs. 3,25,491. 

The Sudder Court — 


Appeals. 

Pending on 

1st January. 

Admitted. 

Disposed of. 

Pending on 
81st Decem- 
ber. 

1864. 

1865. 


1865. 

1864. 

1865. 

1864. 

1865. 

Regular, 
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60 

Increase, . ■ . 1 

... 






... 

11 

Decrease, . . . ! 


.311 


12 


334 



Special, 

2,o'6J 

4V4 

1,541 




474 

686 

Increase, 

, 




B 



212 

Decrease, 


1,695 



B 




Tetal Increase. 




143 




223 

Tpial Decrease, ... 

... 

1,966 


155 

... 

1,998 




Small Cause Courts . — There was a slight decrease in the num- 
ber of suits instituted in the Small Cause Courts during the 
year, there having been only 6,210, as compared with 6, 331 in 
1864, There was also a fourth Small Cause Court at Dehra 
Dhoon in 1665, which was not established in the previous year. 
Of the suits instituted 2,637 were for debts on bond, 766 were 
\ .8hop debts, 638 book account debts, 894 for personal property, 
659 claims supported by parole evidence alone, 248 for rent, 
^ 187 -for damages, 296 for wages, and 436 for money due on 
$ written contract. Of the cases disposed of, 33 per cent, were 
decided upon confession of judgment, 30 per cent, on their 
aments, and 18 per cent, ex parte, 81 per cent, of the decrees 
completely, and 12 per cent, partially, executed. The 










The Cioil Courts^ 


il 


average duration of casea in three but of the four Courts was 
not quite seven days; Ju the Court it was more unfavour- 
able, consequent upon the illness of the Judge during a part 
of the year. The income from stamps, fines, penalties, and 
surplus tulubanal) was Ks^ 45,102, and the total cost of the 
four Courts was Hs* 46,483 i the net loss to Government was 
therefore only Rs. 1,361 The salary ot the Judge of the 
Dehra Small Cause Court is excluded from this calculation, as 
only a portion of his time is devoted to his Civil duties. 

Extra Regulation Provinces. In the whole of the Non-Regu- 
lation Districts the number of Civil suits, original and miscel- 
laneous, instituted during the year was 15,515. The fol^ 
lowing statement shows the manner in which they were dis- 
posed of ; — 


1 

Jhansie Division. 

Ajmere. 

Kumaou. 

Terai. 

1 Merits, ...* 

25 per Gciit. 

20 per cent. 

29 per cent. 

37 percent. 


1:J „ • 

10 „ 

10 „ 

3 „ 

Cutitessioii, 

33 

37 „ 

10 „ 

1 » 

Vrbitraliuii, 

1 

« ,, 

0 ,, 

2 „ 

D(Jaul<, 

16 „ 

16 „ 

36 „ 

44 „ 

A d j us te d , , • , 

12 „ 

12 „ 

lo }, 

i 

13 „ 


In the Jhansie Division (comprising the three Districts of 
Jhane*ie, Jaloim, and Lullutpore) the number of suits and 
ai»[)eals instituted was 1.559, — a slight increase over the pre- 
vious year. 'I'he number of miscellaneous cases was 648, which 
is considerably less than in 1864. The suits instituted in the 
Kuinaon Division fell from 13,256 to 3,330 — the action of the 
Limitation Law and the introduction of the Stamp Act in 
Gurhwal having occasioned an abnormal increase in 1864. 2,127 
miscellaneous cases were instituted during the year. In the 
Civil Courts of Ajmere and Mhairwarra the suits instituted 
amounted to 5,745, which shows a considerable increase an the' 
number, 4,033, for 1864. There were 1,947 miscellaneous 
cases. The average duration of suits varied from 23 days in 
iha. Jliansie Division, which is very creditable, to two months 
ami three days in Ajmere; but the high average in the Court 
of the Commissioner, whti is frequently absent from Ajoiere 
on political duty, unfavourably affeuts this return. 





Punjab. — Original Suits , — Includiog 3,220 cases pending from the previous year, there nr^re 
144,066 cases on the file, whereof 137,8^1, or nearly 96 per cent., were disposed of during the year, 
leaving 6,184 cases pendiirg. The average duratjon of suits was 17 days. The cases were disposed dl as 
seen in the following abstract statement of the entire civil business of the District Courts of the Punjab 
during the years 1864 and 186 5 : — 
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while the averasie value of suits decreased as follows :■ 

O 







The Civil Courts, 


40 

' 

Average value of sy.its, "' { 

1863, ... • ... ... ... 79 Rupees. * ./■ 

1864, ... ... ... ... 69 do. 

1865, ... ... ... ... 50 do. V 


In about six cases out of ‘'seven, judgment-debtors were able 
to liquidate the decrees against them, but for the most part 1 
required some pressure from the Courts. Resort to distraint • ? 
and sale of goods was comparatively seldom necessary 

Total number of decrees granted, ... 80,266 

Total number of applications for execution, ... 66,082 

Number of cases in which execution against 

goods was ordered ... ... ... 11,663 

Percentage of orders of execution against .J 

goods to decrees ... ... *■ ... - 14*5 i 

In the County Courts of England and Wales in 1864, 
there were 124,804 executions issued' to 236,7 6'8 decrees. ; 
There were only 12 sales of land in execution of decrees 
during the year. ^ 

The agency^ by which the original suits were decided was ' S 
the following : — ‘ 

32 Deputy Commissioners, disposed of 4,8f8 


53 Assistant Commissioners, do* 17,367 

19 European Extra- Asst. Commrs,*, do. 8,995 

8 Judges of Small Cause Courts, do. 22,889 

9 Judges of Cantonment Courts, do. 5,862 

40 Native Extra-Asst, Commrs. do. 14,476 

127 Tehseeldars, do, 45.598 

69 Naib Tehseeldars, do. 11,680 

35 Honorary Civil Judges, do. 3,226 


The total number of suits disposed of by European Agency 
was 59,901 and by Native Agency,, 74,980. Compared with the 
previous year, the Native agency considerably increased by 
the investiture of 30 Naib Tehseeldars with judicial powers. 
The Cantonment Small Cause. Court of Delhi was abolished 
during the year All the Judicial Officers, except Small Cause 
Court Judges and Honorary Civil Judges, had executive as well 
as judicial duties to perform. 

Small Cause Courts . — In these Courts 28,754 suits, or more 
than one-fifth of the litigation of the province, was disposed 
of, at an average duration of 6 days, Favourable testimony 

VoL. XI., PiUT 1, Q 



is borne, ib the reports of the District Officers, to tbe successful working of these Courts. The: 
of (rises instituted in the Lahore Small Cause Court has almost doubled since 1862, while the number «f 
suits instituted in the iXistrict Courts lias remained nearly the same ; yet the returns shew that the 
percentage of contested cases given in favour of plaintiffs in the Small Cause Covut is not larger than in 
tiie District Courts. The following are the details: — 
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Comparative statement oj^lt cases pen fimg^ instituted^ decided and remaining for trial in the District Small 

Cause Courts of the Punjab^ for the year 1865. 
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Civil Appeals. 


5i; 

The working of the Lahore, Umritsur and Hooshiarpore Courts; 
shows a surplus, that of the other 5 a deficit. 

— About 8 per cent, of appealable cases of subordi- . 
nate District Courts were appealed to the Deputy Commission- - 
er. Considering the facility of appeal allowed under the Punjab ' 
Code of Civil Procedure, this percentage must be considered 
small; in the North Western Provinces, 40 per cent, of the 
appealable decisions of Sadder Ameens, and 27 per cent, of the " 
decision of MoonsifFs were appealed to higher authority in 1864,; 
About 23 per cent, of the orders of Deputy Commissioners in 
original jurisdiction and in appeal, and of the orders of Assistant 
and Extra Assistant Commissioners with full powers, were ap- 
pealed to Commissioners. In the North Western Provinces in 
1864, 37 per cent, of the orders of Principal Sadder Ameens 
(who have the same powers in regard to Civil suits as Deputy- 
Commissioners in this Province) were appealed. About 11 per 
cent, of the orders of Commissioners in appeal were appeal- 
ed to the Judicial Commissioner. The following abstract will 
shew generally the result of the appeals in 1665 : — , 


Appeals to Deputy Commissioners. 


Number 

appeals. 

! 1 

Rejected. | Heard. | Conlirmed. i 

i ! i " i 

Returned for 
re invest i- 

grltiOU. 

( 

5,854 

1,181 ; 4,673 2.563 907 i 1,153 1 

or 20 per : or 80 per or 43 per , or 16 per | or 20 per . 

cent, cent. ^ , - cent. cent. i cent. 
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Appeals to Commissionevti, 


Number 

of 

appeals. 

'Rejected, 

Heard. 

Cou firmed. 

Modified 

or 

reversed. 

Retu med 
for reinves-r 
tigation. 

5,559 

1,628 

3,931 

2,400 

789 

1 742 


or 29 per 

or 71 per 

or 43 per 

or 14 per 

1 or 13 per 


j cent. 

cent. 

• 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. ^ 


GS 





Oudh. 



Appeals to Judicial Commissioner from Commissioners, 


*1 ‘ 

Number 

of 

appeals. 

Rejected. 

Heard. 

Confirmed. 

Modified 

or 

reversed. 

Returned 
for reinves- 
tigation. 

\ 

646 

440 

]82 ^ 

89’ 

30 

63 



or 70 per 

or 50 per 

or 13 per 

or 6 per 

or 10 per 



cent. ^ 

cent. ' 

cent, 

i 

cent. 

i cent. 


The average duration of appeals was in District Coin-ts 24? days, 
in Commissioner’s Courts 43 days. The receipts from process- 
serving fees amounted to Rs. 1,73,219, the expenditure to Rs. 
3,01,217 — leaving a balance of Rs 72,002 to credit. 

Registration , — The number of deeds registered increased frotn 
39,3^ in the previous year to 62,012 ; being an increase of 
32,671 instruments registered. . The amount of fees levied a- 
. nlounted to Rs. 41,833, against Rs. 31,876 in 1864, 


OuDH, — Original Suits , — There was a large increase ; — 




Disposed of 

Disposed of in 

Year. 

Cases. 

on trial. 

other ways^ 

1864 

17,890 

7,646 

9,362 

1865 

23,009 

8,974 j 

13,091 


<In 1863, suits were disposed of in the average time of 2 1 daya 
against 27 days in 1864., Every district in the f)rovince, except 
L' :SuUanpore, shows an increased number of suits. In Baraitch 
i there were 1,930 cases in 1864 to 3,270 in 1865, or about 60 
! per cent, increase. The total and average value ot the suits in 
186B as compared with those of 1864 fell off; Uut this ia 
owing to there having been a suit for 50 lakhs of rupees in 
The total value in 

t. 1864 ... -- Ks. 72,86.624 

186B ... ••• M 42,73,lv7 


, The avei^age value 
* 1864 

1865 

I' - 


in 


Rs. 492 14 5 

... „ 227 11 S 






Tht Civil Courts, 


53 


Value of cases. 

Numbe^ of 
cases. 

Average value. 

Aggregate value. 

1864. 

1865. 

1864. 

1865. 

1864. 

1866. 

Ks. 

1 to 12... 

4.325 

5,738 

9 11 1 

7 3 8 

41,928 

41,480 

12 to 100... 

8.445 

10,695 

34 3 2 

33 9 0 

2,88,801 

3,58,976 

100 to 500 . 

1,626 

1,772 

204 3 5 

205 9 6 

3,11,634 

3,64,820 

500 to 5,000 .. 

440 

637 

1,355 1 9 

1,508 9 0 

5,96,250 

8,09,823 

Total 

14,736 

18.742 

84 0 10 

84 0 2 

12,38,614 

15,74,599 


The general clafleiBcation shows 681 suits depending on personal 
status, 17,513 on contract or debt, 2,429 claims to pro[>^rty not in- 
cluded above and 887 for injury. 


The number of suits disposed of in the different Courts was — 



1865. 

1864. 

Civil Judge, Lucknow 

489 

486 

Deputy Commissioners 

358 

273 

Assistant Commissioners 

5.558 

4.467 

Assistant Civil Judge, Lucknow 

3.329 

3.207 

Extra Assistant Commissioiiers 

3.524 

.3,638 

Tehseeldars ... 

7,922 

3,983 

Honorary Assistant Commissioners 

781 

859 


showing an increase in all Courts but those of the Extra As- 
sistant and Honorary Assistant Commissioners, and an im- 
mense increase in the work done by the Tehseeldars. Of suits 
struck off in default there were 3,175 ; adjusted by Hazee- 
iiamah, 3,123; decreed by confession, 5,567; decided ex parte^ 
1,123; decided oy trial, 8,974 ; and transferred 103, or 22,065in.all ;; 
leaving 944 cases pending, being little more than 4 per cent* 
The proportional number of suits disposed of on trial was 40 per 
cent, for 1865, and 46 per cent, for 1864* 1'he average duration 
of suits during 1866 was 21 days against 27 in 1864. The numbei 
of suits referred to arbitration in 1866 was 1,041, against 88-6 
in 1864 ; of these, 961 awards Avere confirmed unreservedly, 64 
partially, and 16 set aside. Out of 14,169 miscellaneous cases 
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Courts. 

Deputy Commis- 
sioners and Civil 
Judge, Lucknoiy 
Gommissioiiei's ... 
Judicial Commis- 
sioner 

-A — ■ 

Total 


* Includes 29 cases called for, , t Includes 15 cases returned after inspection. 



Kegistrution. 


55 , ;■ 

Commissioners called for 663 cases, but of these in one only, 
was the order modified. There were 32 of these pending att the 
close of the year. , 

Registration . — The number of deeds registered and the ' \ 
amount of fees received was 


* 

1864. 



1865. 



Deeds of sale or gift of real pro- 







perty 

3,655 

0 

0 

4 237 

0 

0^ 

Deeds of mortgage in do. 

6,841 

0 

0 

10,823 

0 

Oj 

Leases and conveyances fnr 







temporary transfer of real pro- 







perty 

9G8 

0 

0 

1,064 

0 

0 

Agricultural leases 

G68 

0 

0 

965 

0 

0 

Wills ... 

43 

0 

0, 1G4 

0 

0 

Authority to adopt ... 

57 

0 

0' 03 

0 

0 

Hetrolhals, &c. 

117 

0 

0 

142 

0 

0 

Contracts and sales of move- 




1 



able f)roperty 

2,451 

0 

0 

1 2,815 

0 

0 

ObligalioiiB for the payment dfi 



i 



money 

! 23,133 

0 

0 

: 28,421 

0 

0 

Keceipts for money 

1.160 

0 

0 

1 502 

0 

0 

Not iucludcd ill the above 

16,895 

0 

0 

20,910 

0 

0^ 

Total ..; 

55,988 

0 

0 

71,106 

1 

0 

0 

Amount of fees received 

29,073 

15 

11 

i 

36,5(Jl 

4 

5 


In every heading there is a considerable increase, and it is the. 
more remaikable in regard to Wills which are an ISnglish inno* . 
vation upon native eustoms. The number of agricultural leases 
registered is very small. The witness statement shows tliat 
14?, 874 witnesses were examined, of whom ]3, 913 were dis% 
charged on the first, and 774 on the second day, only 177 being 
detained more than two, and only 10 more thau five days. 
Trials by Jury were held only in the Court of the Civil Judge 
of Lucknow, and in 17 cases these terminated in B unanimous 
verdicts for the plaintiflf, and 12 for the defendant. The ver-i 
diets were accepted in all 17 cases ; and the Civil Judge fays 
the Juries worked unexceptionally well. The number and v»- 
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lufi <rf Stam|>9 used, after deduetions for refunds, was in 1864 — 
‘42,897, Rs 1,22,818 ; and in 1865—50,970, Rs. 1,32,387. Small 
’^•Cause Courts were established in the Cantonments of Lucknow 
and,JFyzabad. 


Cantonment. 

* 

— 

Cases insti- 
tuted. 

. 1 

Cases dis- 
posed of. 

Cases j)eiid- 

injr. 

Lucknow 



719 

14 

Fyzabad 



148 

1 

Total 

... 


867 

15 


The average duration was at Lucknow 12 days and at Fyzabad 7. 


Central ProvinckS.— — Civil litigation in- 
creased considerably, in respect both of the number of suits 
and o£ their average value. There were 39,188 suits, involving 
property and rights valued at Rs. 31,24,496, instituted during 
1865, as compared with 32,656 suits, involving Hs. 20,02,965, in 
the preceding year. The aveiage value ol each suit in the 
year 1866 was Kh, 77 against Rs. 60 in the preceding yeirf. 
The proportion of increase in the several classes of suits may 
be shown as follows ; — 


Suits for or connected with Inlie- 
I’itance 

Marriage, Betrothal, &c. 

Religious Shrines and Customary 
fees 

Personal service 

Mofrtguge 

Tenancy, &c., of houses 

Specific performance 

Torts 

Partnership 

Debt on registered bonds 

Debt other than on registered 
bonda^ 

^ Other Suits not in- 'I Real Property 
eluded in the V Persona! * pro- 
above , J i)erty 


18G4. 

1866. 

170 

177 

202 

294 

in 

142 

496 

468 

71 

134 

369 

314 

429 

165 

388 

621 

177 

205 

225 

335 

22,566 

82,643 

1,304 

1,403 

1,720 

2,063 






More than four-fifths of the litigation is made ftlmpiej;; 

cases, for parole ^.nd book debts.. In about one-fifth of the^ 
whole Civil litigation the cases were between agriculturists sthd'N 
money-lenders. Out of 39^632 suits for disposal dtoring the ^ 
year 1865, only 343 casee were pending at its close. Chd;% 
average duration of each .suit was 16 days. The average cosft^ 
of each suit was 9 per cent, on its value, against 8 per cent; in^ 
the preceding year. The mode in vthich cases were disposed oljiy 
may thus be shown : — ' 


Struck off on default ' ,..15 per cent, of total cases. 

Settled out of Court by com- ♦ 


promise 

• . • 

I'l 

ditto. 


Judgment confessed 

• . • 

34 

ditto. 

- ’ 'i 

Decided ex parte 


11 

ditto. 


lleferred to arbitration 

Decided on their merits after 

1 

ditto. 

y- 

'k 

trial 

• t • 

26 

‘ ditto. 



The large proportion of cases in which judgment was confessed 
is perhai)S satisfactory, as showing that the Courts are so 
used as engines for the enlorcing of just and clear claims. 
of the cases which were decided after trial, 77 per cent, went ‘ ^ 
in favour of plaintiffs in whole or in part, and 23 per cenU \ 
in favour of defendants. The proportion of cases referred to ar- { 
bitration is very small. Among the miscellaneous business !"'! 
which came before the Civil Courts during the year were'21,795.;;i> 
claims for execution oi decree, against 18,908 in the preceding 
year. 95 per cent, of these cases were decided during the^ 
year, and only 5 per cent, were pending at its close. 

Appeals,— There were 1,468 appeals in the year 1863, 1,378, ^ 
in the year 1864, and 994 in the year 1865. The proportion of 
appeals to cases disposed of in the last-named year was only f 
2 56 per cent. The Appellate Courts; — 

upheld the order in 64 per cent, of the cases; * 

modified „ 7 ditto ; ^ 

reversed ,,16 ,, ditto; V 

remanded for re-trial 10 „ ditto, 

Only three per cent, of the appeals were pendjing at the cl«te 
of the year. The average duration of appeals in the Commis* . 
eioners’ Courts was 36 days in the year 1866, a^ipst I 87 §eys ' 
in tliG preceding year, and 368 days in the year 1863, 
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British BuRMAH.*-The numbers of Cc^urts of each class 
^ were as follows : — 


Chief Commissioner .. ... 1 

Commissioners ... ... ... 3 

Deputy Commissioners ... ... 12 

i^ssistant Commissioners and Extra Assistant 
^ Commissioners, 1st Class ... ... 20 

Extra Assistant Commissioners, 2Qd Class 
or Tseekays ... ... ... 10 

Extra Assistant Commissioners, 3rd Class or 
Myookes ... ... ... 70 


Original SuiU . — In the year 1865 the total number of cases 
instituted and bioughf from the previous year in all the Com- 
mission Courts, except the Chief Court was as follows : — 
Appeals and second appeals ... ... 1,559 

Original regular suits ••• ... 17,820 

Hiscellanoous ... ... ... 7,091 

Total ... 26,470 

The number disposed of and pending at the end of the year 
was— 



No, dispos- 

No. pend 

* 

ed of. 

ing. 

Appeals and second appeals.. 

1,427 

132 

Original regular suits 

. 17,496 

324 

Miscellaneous suits ^ 

7,044 

47 

Total, 

. 26,967 

603 


The total value of property ni litigation during the year 
amounted to Rs. 16,31,481, and the value of stamps filed to 
'Be, 32,276. Of the original regular suits disposed of, being 
17,496 in number, the following is the proportion in which they 
' were tried and dealt with : — 


Decided on their merits 

... €3 per cent. 

Rejected or dismissed in default 

... 17 

do. 

Compromised 

... 15 

do. 

Decreed ex parte 

... 5 

do. 


Of 4ll origiMl regular cases before the Courts during the year, 
1^8 per cent, were disposed of befove the close of the year. 
The general nature of the litigation will be seen from the 
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following statement of the original Buits instituted during ' 
1865 :-- . 

I. — Suits connected with immovable Property , 



.. 

No. of SuiU. 

Houses 


185 

Lands 


929 ^ 

Mortgages 

... 

68 

Fisheries 

* • t 

dl 

Inheritance 

... 

.r. 89 

Other cases 

... 

640 



1,957 


II . — Saits not connected rvith immovable Property* 

No. of Suits. 


Debt 

Damage.s for breach of contract, or 

5,465 

loss or injury to property 

Damages for personal injury or 

1,178 

wrong* ...• 

1,339 

Marriage and Divorce 

1,831 

Inheritance 

185 

Other cases 

5,466 

Total 

17,421 


Ap'peaU — The total number of regular appeals from each : 
rclaas of officers was — 

From Deputy Commissioners to Commissioners 9 
From Assistant Commissioners to Deputy 

Commissioners ... ... ... S3 

From Extra Assistant Commissioners, Ist 

Grade, to Deputy Commissioners " ... 40 

From Extra Assistant Commissioners, 2nd 

Grade (Tseekays), to Deputy Commissioners 682 
From Extra Assistant Commissioners, Srd 

Grade (Myookes), to Deputy Commissioners 831 

Total ^ 

The proportion in which appeals from each class ff Courts vere, . 
cleci-ced, or otherwise dealt with by the superior Courts, was as 
follows 
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From Deputy Commissioneis Court 
to the Commissioners. 
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Per 

Per 

Per 

Pel 

Per 


cent 

ceut 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. ^ 

Judgment confiimed, in 


1 




eluding appeals i eject- 



• 

1 


ed 

77 77 

48 49 

65 

49 1-1 

41 76 

Judgment modified oi 






leversed 

• • 

27 27 

20 

34 19 

39 95 

Otheiwise disposed of .. 

.. 

15-16 

10 

11 17 

8 54 

Pending . . 

22 22 

9-09 

15 

1 

5 BO 

9 75 


In the Court of the Chief Cotnmissioner there were 17 special 
uppi^al^ases and 84 miscellaneous cases foi tiial dining the year. 
Of these, 15 special appeals and 28 misoellaneous cases weie 
dispoi^ed of. Among the special appeals three weie lejected, 
six were decided in luiour of special appellant, anc] six of spe- 
" oial respondent. This shows a laiger proportion cf decisions 
^reveised in cases brought to trial than appeared in the table of 
appeals from the Courts below the Deputy Commissioneis. 
The average duiation of a special appeal before the Chief 
t7ourt Was three months and seven days, and of a miscellaneous 
case one month. 

Recorders ctnd Small Cause Cowts . — In the Courts of the 
lleeorder them was a considerable increase in the number of 
suUs instituted and disposed of during 1866 as compared with 
the pievious jeai\ The returns for'the towns of Rangoon and 
* Maulmain are shown together — 



a 

Tht CivU Courts, 

Instituted — 

1864. 

Cl' 

1865. 

Original suits 



4U 

All other suits 

... 

360 

438 

Original suits 

Disposed of — 

t • ■ 

349 

381 . 

All other suits 


330 

• 442 


In the Court of Small Causes the result for each to\Yn sepa- 
lately is aa follows : — 

* , Rangoon. • 



Instituted — 

1864. 

1866. 

Original suits 

i . . 

1,424 

2,114 

All other suits 

Disposed of — 

84 

551 

Original suits 


1,379 

2,097 

All other suits 

Maulmain. 

79 

554 


Instituted — 

>« 




1864. 

18f)i5. 

Original suits 

• • » 

1,446 

2.523 

All other suits 

Disposed of — 

273 

1,227 

Original suits 

• •• 

1,366 

2.636 

All other suits 

... 

265 

1,224 


In the Recorciei's (^urts there were inslltuted during 1865 38 
suits connected with immovable property and 373 connected 
with movable properly. In the Courts of Small Causes there 
were four euits connected with immovable property and 4,633 
connected with movable properly. The average duration oc- 
cupied in the invesligatioa of suits disposed of by the Recorder 


was as follows 

Eangoojt. 

- 

.1864 

Month. 

Days. 

0 

19 

1865 

1 

Maulmain. 

2 

1864 

0 

18 

1865 

1 . 

16 

In the Couits of Small C, 

Ultses the time occupied 

wae— 



62 


Btrar. 


Rangoon. 

Day*. 

\ ■ 1864 ... 7 

1865 ... 8 


Maulmain. 

' ' Days. 

1864 . ... 10 

1865 ... 13^ 


The total valne of suits instituted in the Courts of the Recoi'd~ 
er and the Small Cause Courts was iu— < 

1864 ... Re. 14,21,828 

f ‘ 1865 ... „ 17,43,678 

The value of Stamps on plaints and law papers filed during lh& 
two years in these Courts was as follows : — 


1864 ... Rs. 47,192 

I 860 ... „ 62,84 L 


The value of the Stamps filed in the cases during the past yeax 
nearly covered the expenses of the Courts. 


IBebAB. — Original Suits , — At the close of 1864, 1,789 original 
suits were pending, and during 1865, 6,658 were filed, being 
l,4fe9 less than the number instituted in 1864. In the year I8fi5 
6,910 cases were decided on their merits, being 654 more than 
in the previous year. 4,865 were decreed in favour of plain- 
tiffs, and 1,045 in favour of defendants. 1,783 cases were 
'amicably adjusted; 184 withdrawn; and 487 were dis- 
missed for default; thuis altogether 8,364 cases were dis- 
posgd of, leaving only 183 on the files at the close of the year. 

,■ The . number of cases disposed of in the several Courts daring 
the year was as follows-: — 


f 4 Deputy Commissioners’ Courts ... 32 

12 Assistant and Extra Assistant Commis- 
r. sioners’ Courts ... ... 737 

' 4 Judicial Extra Assistant Commissioners’ 

Courts ... ... 5,356 

15 Tehseeldars ... ... 2,239 

‘ ■ 

I'/ . Total ... 8,364 

‘S’ :■ 

The value of property, litigated was Rs. 14,53,260-14-7, 
l-beibg nearly three lalihs more than last year, and the cost 
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of litigation, Rs. Ij44, 918-15-6, or Rfi. 9-16 7 percent. The 
average value of each "suit, excluding those above Rs. 5,000, wa 9 
Rs. 149-9-3, and the average costs were Rs. 16-5-8. The 
-average duration of suits in the^ District Courts was : — 


Ck)URT3. 

t 

Oomrawut- 

tee. 

Akolah. 

Mehkur. 

c 

o 

o 

4 Deputy Commissioners, 

12 Assistant and Extra Assistant 

200 

244 


63 

1 1 

Commissioners, 

4 Judicial Extra Assistant Com- 

121 

72 


00 

missioners, 

15 Tehseeldare, 

91 

72 


• •• 

48 

107 

80 

54 

* 


The average duration of suits in the last quarter of 1865 W"as 
59 days. 

Appeals . — On the Commissioner’s file there were 49 appeals, IB 
of them remaining from 1864. The Deputy Commissioners’ de- 
cisions were reversed in 11, and confirmed in 29 cases. The valu« 
of property under litigation was Rs. 1,29,241-12-11, and the costs, 
Rs, 20,612-10-9, or Rs. 15-16-2 per cent. The average value 
of each suit, excluding those above Rs. 5,000, was Rs. 864-5-3, 
and the average costs, Rs. 196-12-7. The average duration 
of eacli case was 206 days. This is a very great deal too long; 
but the multifarious duties falling on the Commissioner often 
leave but little time for heating Civil appeals. In the District 
Appeal Courts 223 cases were pending at the close of 1864 
and 843 were instituted during the year, making a total of 
1,066. Of these, 781 were decided on their merits, the orders 
of the Lower Courts having been confirmed in 510, and reversed, 
in 271 cases. Of the remainder, IB were amicably adjusted, 
12 dismissed for default, 7 withdrawn, 102 I'emanded for re- 
investigation, and 16 transferred, leaving at the close of the year 
133 cases undisposed of-- 




Courts. 
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Withdrawn. 

0* 

T3 

0 

“O 

a « 

CO «+i.i 

5 

Transferred. 

bb 

c 

*a 

■3 

0 

Qi 

W 

1 

Oomrawuttec ..J 

! 1 

1 327; 

3’ 

49 


• * . 


32 

Akolah 

34G 

lu 

40 

7 

5 

11) 

97 

iSiJ.ehkur •..! 

! • 61 

1 



2\ 



Woou ..J 

47 

Ij 

li 

... 

/) 


”4 

Total 

— 1 

781 

15 

102 

' 7 

12* 

1 

16 

133 


^ The value of property litigated was Es, 2,10,390-13, and the 
■cost of litigation, Es. 13,103-10-1, or Rs. 8-9-8 per cent. The 
average value of each suit was Rs, 258-2-4, and the average 
costs’, Rs. 22-3-5. The average duration of each suit was 87 days. 
In 1864 it w’as 131 days. Of 14,631 witnesses summoned, only 
264 are shown to liave been detained for more than one day. 
490 persons were imprisoned for debt. ,Only 12 appeals were 
presented to the Resident of a total value of 1,20,243, Of 
these, seven were rejected ; in four the decision of the Lower 
Court was confirmed, and one was remanded for further enquiry, 

Mysore and Coo*rg — The Administration Repoi’ts of both 
contra no information as to justice. 
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Police^ Crime and Jails. 

Madras. — Police.— The constabulary of Madras, exclusive 
of the city, was 23,751 strong. Of these 23,249 were consta- 
bles, 453 inspectors, 22 Assistant Superintendents, 2l District 
Superintendents and 6 the Inspector General and his supervis* 
ing staff. Of the force 20,813 were employed in general police du- 
ties, l,(j89 in towns and 19,124 in rural districts. As Jail 
guards 1,276 were employed and 1,662 as customs preventive 
establishment. Excluding the last the proportion of rural 
police to rural population (23,201,200) is one to 1,212 ; of 
town police to town populations (1,005,309) one to 636 ; on 
the whole population of the Presidency the proportion of police- 
men is one to 1,019 inhabitants. In England and Wales the 
proportion is one to 906 (1864). In Ireland the average propor- 
tion is one to 417. The force cost Rs. 35,77,653 of which Rs. 
3.29,386 was for clothing and accoutrements and Rs. 1,06,238 for 
oflice and miscellaneous charges. The average cost of each Po- 
liceman for the year was Rs. 160, or £16. In England and Wales' 
the cost (1864) was £74-10 per man, and in Ireland (1864) 
£56-16-4. The annual cost of police per head of the population 
of the Madras Presidency, excluding State services, was 2|: 
sennas, or about per inhabitant. In England and Wales, 

and in Ireland these charges are respectively Is. 7|r7, and 2s, 8JcZ. 
The total expenditure upon Police, from Imperial funds, was 
Rs. 36,04,640. The strength of the constabulary force in Mad- 
ras city was 983, or, excluding marine and mounted police, I to 
600 inhabitants. The cost was Rs. 1,98,567 excluding the 
'Marine force which is self-supporting. The Police executed 
34,934 warrants, and arrested 38,886 persons, and served 
286,305 summonses on 291,621 iiersons ; in all 321,239 pro- 
cesses issued to compel the appearance of 330,507 persons. In 
1863, 466,076 persons, and in 1864, 417,459 persons respective- 
ly were arrested or summoned. The decrease has been 28*9 per 
cent, in three years. In grave cases, one in 316 of the popula- 
tion appeared before a Court in 1866 ; whereas one in 27 6 was 
compelled to attend in 1864. In >1863, the Returns shewed 
381,845 persons brought up by warrant and summons in minor 
cases ; in 1864, 330,023 ; during the year under revifew, 
253,7 54 persons only were compelled to attend the Courts, 
showing a decrease of about one-third within three years. In 
1863, one in every sixty one of the population was compelled to 
appear ; in 1864, one in seventy-three ; in 1865, one in ninety- 
five. The average daily number of convicts guarded by Police 
in all Jails during 1865^66 was 8,141. 
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Onmc, — Th€ first step towards effective prevention and de- 
taction of crime by the Police, is a thorough knowledge of 
t]be criminal classes : — 


Range.^ 

Known thieves 
and depreda- 
tors. 

Receivers of 
stolen 
property. 

Total 

Houses of bad repute. 

Males. 

Females. 

n 

0} 

'3 

• 

Females. 

CU 

■2!! s 

V QJ W 
.2 2.^ 
Q 

■ 

"■r 

u 

is 

.t P4 
® - 
S g 

O 

Notorious gam- 
bling houses. 

Northern 

2,477 

93 

479 

73 

3,122 

841 

332 

400 

Central ... 

4,483 

110 

596 

70 

6,259 

471 

284 

349 

Rontbem .. 


HQ 

861 

57 

3,3.53 

529 

314 

123 

Western ... 

1,107 

25 

160 

21 

1,313 

72 

29 

143 

Total ... 

'H 

258 


221 

niiffl 

1,913 

959 

1,015 

Suspected persons ... 


550 


. . . 


... 

. . . 

... 

Vagrant and wan- | 

5,333 

2.326 



7,669 




dering gangs | 









Total ... 

32,305 

3,134 


... 

37,256 


... 

... 


The proportion of the criminal classes at large thus returned 
by the PoHce to the population is one to 666. In England 
the proportion (deducting prostitutes) is one to 226 (1864), 
andvin Ireland one in 327 (1863). Comparing the number 
of criminals already con\icted and confined in prison, with 
those still at large and known to the Police, the proportion in 
England is 24'4 to 100 at large (1864), in Ireland 23' 7 ; in the 
: Madras Presidency the proportion of sentenced convicts to 
depredators at large is about 21 to 100. The prostitutes of 
. India are not returned as belonging to criminal classes, as 
are all low ’'prostitutes in England. These women are, how- 
' ever, observed, and their numbers registered in cantonments 
where there are European soldiers. There were 76S such 
prostitutes in Cantonments at the end of 1865. One thou- 
; jsand and fifteen notorious and open gambling houses are re- 
: Ittiucil. The following are the criminal statistics of 1865 : — 
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•Statistkt of Crime. 



72,558t 60,940| 70-21 8JS.24a| 1,67,5771 191 
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Madras, 


These returns show a considerable decrease of ciime compared 
with 1864 j. The percentage of detection improved. In fifty 
per cent, of all important offences, detection was successful, 
and offendeis punished; against 41*6 per cent, in 1864. And 
70*1 per cent, of all persons arrested and pioceeded against, 
were convicted. In 47*1 per cent, of all murders, offenders 
were brought to justice. In twenty per cent, of all lobbeiies, 
26*8 per cent, of all dacoities (44*9 per cent, of all torch-light 
dacoities,) and 16 3 pei cent, of all buiglaiics, offendeis Meie 
convicted. 

Accidental and Violent Deaths and Fires — 7,086 lost 
their lives accidentally, viz , 4,056 males, and 3,030 females, 
against 6,321 in 1864: 4,967 were diowned, 2,1 J 9 lost then 
lives by other accidents. In India the loss of human life fiom 
accidental causes is not excessive, as compared with England 
and Wales. In Madras, on the average, one in every 3,635 of the 
inhabitants is killed by accident every year ; in England the pio- 
portion, on an aveiageof six yeais (9,485,) is one in every 2,116. 
1.242 persons (482 males and 760 females) committed suicide* 
Men lesoit to diowning and hanging m equal numbeis Six out 
of seven women who destioy themsehes prefei the watei. The 
average number of suicides for five years (1,145) was exceeded 
in 1866 — the inciease may be attiibuted in pait peihaps, to. 
better observation, but chiefly to increased destitution. Several 
women are repoited to have jumped into wells, taking with 
them one or more^of their childien. The yeaily a\eiage pro- 
portion to the population of peisons who commit suicide is 
nearly one in e\eiy 20,000. In England and Wales the pio- 
portion of suicides to population, on an average of six years 
(1,31^) is one in 15,200. Some suicides no doubt pass unchal- 
lenged in India, and there leally exists a near analogy in les- 
pect to self-murder between the two populations, exc ept that 
twice as many males destroy themselves as females in England, 
while the reverse is the condition of India. 581 attempts weie 
^ade to commit suicide in England and Wales in 1862 — in 
Madias 202 attempts were reported in 1865. In respect to 
* muider, too, the same analogy holds good In Madras, on an 
aveiage of five years, it is found that one in 97,680 of the po- 
pulation falls by the hand of an assassin; in England and 
Wales, one in 91,210. The destruction of human life and 
dwellings by fires during the year largely exceeded that of the 
|Drevious years— 7,150 fires occurred, 116 persons were burnt to 
dea4h, and 33,276 dwellings of all ^kinds were consumed, in- 
volving a loss of above six and a half lakhs of Rs. worth of 
propel ty. In 1864, 6,401 fires occurred, and caused the loss 
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of ninety-six lives, 27,410 dwellings, and property to the value 
of eiglit and a halflakhs. By far the greater number of fires 
are accidental, but mystery hangs over the origin of many, 
which, though not proved to he, are no doubt the work of in- . 
cendiaries. ‘ i 

Jails . — The daily average number of prisoners in confine- 
ment during the year, was 8,150, and the number in Jail on 
the 31st December 1866 was 9,437. There were 1,066 deaths, 
being at the rate of 12*944 per cent.' The greatest mortality , 
was in Calicut, Bajahmundry, Cochin, Nellore, Tellicherry, Ma- 
dura, Guntoor, Vizagapatam, Mangalore, Berhampore, Palghat, 
Tinnevelly, and Salem. The deaths were due chiefly to over- 
crowding. The death-rate was not so heavy, as in the two 
years immediately preceding. In 1863 it was IB‘68 on the . 
average strength. In 1864 it was 19*6 and in 1866 it was 1 1*9. 
The expenses, exclusive of Police Guards and buildings, 
amounted to Ils. 4,86,947, of which Es. 3,24,348 were on ac- 
count of food. The cost per prisoner was Rs. 56-1-7 per head, 
that for last year having been Rs. 66-11-3. The estimated 
value of convict labour was Rs. 75,796. The European Prison 
at Ootacamund was in good order. The average daily number 
of prisoners, during the year, was fourteen. They were em- 
ployed in sawing wood, making rope and mats, tailoring, and 
rattan work. There were no deaths, and the health of the pri- 
soners generally was very good. Four hundred and sixty-seveu 
persons escaped from custody during the year, of whom 308 , 
were re-captured. Forty -five escaped from Convict Jails, of 
whom twenty-five were re-captured. Seventy-five escaped 
from the casual wards or subsidiary Jails attached to Magistrates’ 
offices — very few of which are in any respect fit places for 
custody ; sixty were re-captured. 342 escaped from Police 
lock-ups or from Police custody while in transit, of whom 219 
were re-captured. Eighty Police Officers were convicted of 
culpable negligence in regard to k portion of these escapes. 
New Central jails were in progress in the existing Jails afford- 
ing proper accommodation for 4,492 prisoners, there were cou- • 
fined 6,802 prisoners. 

Bombay, Sindh and Aden.— — No returns are given 
shewing the strength of the constabulary force in Bombay^ 
Sindh and Aden. 

Crime . — The number of offences tried in? all the Criminal, 
Courts in the Regulation Districts was 27,971, the number, of 
trials being 27,233. The* corresponding number in the previ- 
ous year was 3 ),075 and 27,243. The number of persons tried> 
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was 51,309, and of these 29,051 were convicted. The largest 
number of trilLls was under the head& of “ hurt,” ‘"criminal 
> force,'* and “assaults,” The convictions under these heads 
\ were 7,176. The corresponding number for the previous year 
7,74?9, so that there was a decrease of 573 under these 
heads. There were 6,483 convictions for thefts other than 
thefts of cattle, and 471 convictions for thefts of cattle. In 
convictions of the more serious offences there was a decrease 
under the head of “murder,” but an increase under the heads 
of “grievous hurt” and “ dacoity.” 1,792 appeals were dis- 
posed of in the Mofussil— 886 by the Sessions Courts, and 906 
■ by the Magistrates of the Districts. The sentences of lower 
Courts were reversed in 345 cases ; in 167 cases the sentences 
were altered, and in the rest they were confirmed. The High 
Court on its original side disposed of 8 motions in criminal 
matters and 176 criminal cases. The following shews the work 
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The returns also show that 25,763 persons were brought beforcf ..t 
the Magistrates during the year 1665-66 for yarious ofiFences^ ■ 
including the cases which remained undisposed of at the close . 
of the year. During the same period 171 criminals were con- 
victed by the High Court, and 41 acquitted by the same trix,;. 
bunal ; 18,577 were convicted, fined, imprisoned, flogged, or, 
bound over to be of good behaviour, &c., and 6,874 persona 
were acquitted by the Magistrates ; 7 persons were convicted 
and 3 acquitted by the Court of Petty Sessions, and the cases 
against 90 persons, including those committed for trial before 
the High Court, remained undisposed of at the close of the 
year 1866-66. The proportion of convictions in the High 
Court was 80 per cent, during the year 1865-66 ; in the several ■ 
Police Courts the proportion waff 72 per cent, and before the“ 
Court of Petty Sessions 70 per cent. Of the persons convicted 
by the- High Court 1 was sentenced to death, 36 to transpor- 
tation, 133 to imprisonment, fine, flogging, &c., and 1 to flog- 
ging only ; 6 persons were sentenced to imprisonment, and 1 to 
fine by the Court of Petty Sessions; 2,254 were sentenced by 
the Magistrates to imprisonment, 439 to flogging, and 15,630 ^ 
to fine, and 254 were bound over to be of good behaviour, &c. 
The following shows the (Jastcs to which the offenders brought 
before the Police Courts in Bombay belonged 


Years, 

Europeans. 

liido- Briton 
and Native 
Christians. 

Hindoos. 

Maliome- 

daiis. 

Parsees. 

Others and 
Unknowu, 

ToUl. 

1865-66 

1864 65 ...1 

1 

2,100 

1,288 

- 

1,136 

863 

15,779 5,758^ 804 
13,657| 5,961, 639 

186 

356 

26,763 

22,714 

Increase 

812 

273 

• 

2,122j ... 1 165 

... 

3,049 


The increase in the number of Europeans is partly accounted, 
for by more .European seatnen having been brought for trial 
under the Merchant Shipping Act for refusal of duty. Pro- 
perty of the value of Rs. 3,30,868-7.8 was believed to have been? 
stolen. The corresponding sum during the previous year waaBs. 
2,82,922-15-6. Property of the value of Rs. 1,06,511-11-3 was 
recovered by the Police, showing a decrease ofRs. 11,213-0-5. 

The total number of aiminal cases tried in Sindh in 1866 
was 1,172, and the number of persons tried was 18^820. The 
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correaponcHng number during the previous year was 9,514 and 
36,679. The number of persons convicted Avas 9,864, and the 
1‘ost were acquitted or discharged. There were disposed of in 
Sindh during the year, 40 , cases of murder, 13 of culpable 
homicide, 12 of attempt to murder, 27 of causing grievous hurt, 
and 2,140 of hurt, criminal force, and assault. There were also 
25 cases of false evidence, 2,190 of theft or misappropriation of 
cattle, 2,677 of petty thefts, 844 of receiving stolen property, 
696 of house breaking, &c., tl of highway robbery, 6 of forgery, 
and 23 of adultery. Of the sentences passed by the several 
Criminal Courts in the province of Sindh during the year 1865, 
19 were of death, 14 of transportation for life, and 29 of trans- 
portation for different periods. 4,480 convicts were sentenced 
to iinprisonment for different periods, and 4,228 were punished 
with fine only. The only other facts regarding crime in Sindh 
are the following : — 



Number of 
Thefts and 
Robberies. 

A mount 
stolen. 

Amount re- 
covered. 

« S; 

^ o 

Ph " 

Jiun achee. 

1864 ... ' ... 

2,640 

Ks. 

1,00,001 

Rfi. 

50,102 


1865 ... 

2,588 

1,05,196 

61,893 


JTt/drahad, 

18G4 ... 

2,566 

98,021 

52,577 

53- 

1865 

3,009 

1,43,690 

72,859 

50-706 

iShikarpoor, 

1864 

3,195 

2,793 

1,35.370 

44,37‘3 

32-78 

18G5 ... 

1,02,963 

46,700 

45-36 

Frontier^ 

1864 ... 

563 

26,074 

4,223 

16 19 

1865 ... 

549 

17,575 

4,660 

26 51 

2'hur and Parkur. 

1864 

384 

19,366 

19,730 

13,697 


^4^865 ... 

f 



410 

% 

13,472 

68 28 


In Aden 973 persons were tried and 968 convicfed of of- 
; fences against 690 and 686 respectively the previpus y6ar. 

The increase was in petty crimes brought about by the num- 
: her. of poverty-stricken people who flocked into Aden when 
./-soarcity drove them from the interior. A Reformatory was es- 
/: lablUhed, with a view of reclaiming* the many young Somalee 
boys lost or deserted by their parents, and who have always 
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beea the most jnvetei'ate hands at petty tlierffc Of the 968, two 
were discharged oa^security, 628 27 flogged, 182 impri- *' 

soned for one month, 99 for 6 months, 1 1 for 1 year, 2 for 2 , 
years, 6 for between 2 and 6 years, and 11 were expelled the 
settlement. 

Jails , — In 1865-66 there were 24,298 prisoners confined in the 
23 jails, being an. increase of 4,009 over the numbers for the pre- \ 
vious year. Of these 23,144 were males and 1,154 females. Th^ . 
daily average number was 6,485 against 6,806 during the pre- , ' 
vious year, showing an increase of 679 prisoners. In Sindh the 
number of prisoners was 6,623 against 6,076 during 1864-65, ' 
being an excess of 1,548. Of these 6,472 were males and 151 . 
females. In addition to jhese there were on an average 276 
prisoners employed on the canals in the Thur and Paikur dia- *C 
tricts, making t!»e total jail population of the Presidency • 
24,674. Adding 46,786 prisoners confined in the lock ups or 
j)ermanent subordinate jails the criminal population of Bombayr 
Sindh and Aden was 71,360. The total gross cost of mainte- 
nance was Rs. 6,96,561-4-8 against Rs. 4,81,488 14 during tlm , 
previous year, and the gross cost per prisoner was Rs, 107-6 7 
against Rs. 84 14-8 for 1864-66. The value of convict labour 
increased from lie. 77,656:4-7 in 1864 65 to Rs. 1,51,040-1-2 ; 
this decreases the cost of maintenance from Rs. 6,96,561-4-8 
to Rs. 5,45,521-3-6, and brings the net cost per prisoner down 
to Rs. 84 1-11 against Rs. 69-8-8 in the preceding year. The 
mortality was very exceptional. The ratio per cent, of mortality 
to the average strength from all causes was 10 04 against 4'3 . 
during the previous year, but excluding the exceptional iiiorta: 
lity ill Ahmedabad, Hydrabad and Yerrowda the ratio per 
cent was 4 9, which may be considered as the normal rate. 
There were 35 escapes during the year against 30 in 1864-66 ; 

14 of these occurred from the jails and Public Works' gangs in ^ 
Sindh. Of the 36 escapes ]9 occurred from extramural gangs 
and J6 from within jail walls. The recaptures amounted to 
19, 18 of which were convicts escaped during the year under 
report, and one during the previous year ; 16 are still at large. 
Out of the 18,482 prisoners admitted into the jails during the 
year, 772 were able to read and write. Of these 2 were fe- 
males ; 229 were considered fairly educated for their position 
in life, and the remaining 17,481 were totally ignorant. 

' Accidental and Violent Deaths . — The Coroner of Bombay 
Island held 318 inquests or 69 more than in the previous year. 
There were 50 cases of fije in the Island in which Rs, 6,42,671 
worth of property was destroyed. 

J2 
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, Bengal. — Police . — The Constabulary Force was 24,208 
J^tTong and cost Es. 42,7.6,072. It supplies an average of one 
i|Kdieaaian to 8 square miles of country, or one to every 1,513 
t;of the population. It was supervised by 1 Inspector General, 
]J5f Deputy Inspectors General, 41 District Superintendents, and 
76 Assistant Superintendents, who are included in the above 
strength. The Calcutta and Suburban police were retno- 
; dolled. The Calcutta police cost Rs. 19,987 a month consist- 
ing of 93 European oflScers.and 1,431 native officers and cons- 
tables. The suburban police cost Rs. 9,261 a month consist- 
ing of 18 European officers, 960 constables and 3 assistants 
as clerks. The River and Salt police consisted of 109 men 
; all ranks costing Rs. 2,002 a month. 

^ Crime . — The statistics refer only to the Regulation districts. 
Outside of Calcutta and its suburbs the general police in 1865 
. arrested 148,697 persons. The following are the statistics of 
heinous offences; — 



Cases under 
tri al. 

• 

Persona ; r- 
rested. ’ 

Persona con- 
victed or com- 
mitted. 


1864. 

f865. 

1864. 

1865. 

1864. 

1805. 

Murder 

263 

351 

961 

979 

444 

541 

Culpable homicide ... 

244 

245 

504 

554 

283 

285 

Dacoities 

4551 

540 

1,895 

2 937 

941 

1,463 

Robberiea 

745 

767 

834 

574 

151 

139 

Thefts 

Received atolen pro- 

17,152 

21,325 

16,p44 

19,199 

7,105 

9,048 

perty 

1,015 

1,556 

1 

2,070 

3,468 

1,165 

2,230 


T'he increase in dacoity is* attributed to scarcity. The value 
/ of property stolen was Rs. 9,04,137, against Rs. 10,38,768 in 
the preceding^ year, and the value of property recovered. Re. 
- 40,923, against Rs, 2,67,967 in 1864 ; the percentage of re- 

^|;t50very being 26*64 instead of 25*79 as last year. 


In Calcutta and its suburbs the following crimes were com' 

iitted;-^ 

« 



Crime in Cakutta, 



. 

t 

Calcutta. 1 

The Suburbs! \ , 

1864 65 1 

1865-66. 

1864-65. 

1865 66.' 

Murder 

4 

4 

. . ■ 

~ G' : 

Attempt at ditto 

... 

3 

1 

h- 

Ditto suicide 

3 

15 

4 

6.. 

Culpable homicide 

2 

5 

' 2 

1 

Cutting and wounding 

10 

... 

... 

... ; 

House breaking 

97 

74 

96 

158 

Theft ... ♦ 

2,G92 

2,762 

G94 

792 

Rape 

G 

7 

2 

... 

Exposure of new born 


1 



fauts 

... 

1 , 

1 

... 

Kidnapping ... 

10 

11 

5 

3 

Causing grievous hurt 

23 

21 ' 

13 

28 

Other cases .. 

840 

‘ 904 

101 

i 15G 

• Total . 

i . 

3,687 

3,811 

i 

919 

! 1,151 

i 


The total number of cages of all kinds broiight to trial in Cal- 
cutia and during 1865 66 was ]9,697 ; while the total number ! 
of persons who passed through the hands of the PoHce was 
35,890, of whom 154 were convicted and 86 acquitted by the ' 
High Court, and 8 were waiting trial before that court at the 
close of the year; 27,843 were convicted and 6,944 acquitted 
by the Magistrates, and 866 released without being brought to ^ 
trial. The total number of convictions was 27,997, or 80 per 
cent, of the number arrested by the Police, and the total nuui-’ 
ber of acquittals 7,030, or 20 per cent. The total amount of - 
property stolen in Calcutta was Ks. 2,38,247-13 6, of which - 
property to the value of Rs. 1,63,997-0-6, or 64^ per cent. , 
had been recovered by the Police, In the suburbs the total / 
number of cases brought to trial was 3,789, while the total 
number of persons arrested by the Police was 6,598, of whom f 
6 were convicted, 5 acquitted at the Sessions, and one was 
awaiting trial at the close of the year; 4,848 were convicted, * 
and 468 acquitted by the Magistrates; 275 were releasecl ' 
Avithout being brought to trial ; and 5 were under examination ^ 
at the end of the year. The total number of convictions was 
4i864, or 91 per cent, of the number of ’arrest$/, and the 
number of acquittals 463, or 9 per cent. The total araouiit of ^ 
property stolen in the .suburbs Avas Rs. 26,947 -3-7, and the . 
value of property recovered Rs. 10,009-14*10, or 37 per cent. 
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. .Th,€r^ were 279 criminal cases before the High Court in 1865 
407 in 1864. Of 197 persons convicted in 1865 3 were 
.sentenced to transportation for 22' to transportation for 
|k 0 riods varying from 7 to 14 years, 10 to penal servitude for 
t^ms of 4 to 6 years, 7 to rigorous imprisonment for terms 
4 to 7 years, 25 to the same punishment for 3 years, 41 for 
two years, 25 for 16 to 18 mouths, and 61 for one year and 
under. Besides these three persons were sentenced to simple 
imprisonment. No sentence of capital punishment was passed 
4uring the year, and one only of the bonvicta sentenced to 
'transportation was also condemned to^ solitary confinement. 
The Court heard 998 criminal appeals against 832 the previous 
year. Sixty-five out of the total number of 70 references 
which were made to the court, were for confirmation of sen- 
tence of death passed by the Sessions Judges on 83 persons; 
"and such sentences were confirmed and carried out on 56 per- 
sons, while in the cases of 18 persons they were commirted 
'to the alternative punishment of transportation for life, 
and in those of 3 others to transportation for 10 years. 
Of the remaining '6 persons 5 were acquitted, and one, who 
was sentenced capitally by the High Court, was reprieved by 
the orders of Government. Ninety-seven cases were adjudi- 
cated by the High Court as a court of revision, and in 29 of 
these the sentences passed by the lower courts were confirmed,* 
in 3 modified, and in 62 reversed ; while 3 cases remained un- 
der trial at the close of the year. In appeals under Chapter 
XXX. of the Criminal Procedure Code the orders of the Ses- 
sions Judges were confirmed in 561 cases, modified in 52, and 
reversed in 63 ; while 5 cases were remanded for retrial or for 
fresh evidence under Sectioa 422 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, and 45 remained undecided at the end of the year. 
The total number of miscellaneous cases heard by the court 
•was 105, in 31 of which the petitions were rejected, in 58 the 
orders of the lower courts were confirmed, in one modified, and 
in 6 reversed ; while 9 cases were pending at the end of the 
year. Before the Courts of Session in their original jurisdic- 
tion there were 4,623 persons in 1815 cases. Of these 1,312 
vrere acquitted on 447 cases, and the commitments of ^76 were 
J landing in 225 cases, and of these 78 had been pending beyond 
; month. The rest were convicted. These Courts heard 
;3^96 appeals, 3,182 criminal and 213 miscellaneous. , Of the 
;!SL182 appeals from orders passed, by Magistrates in criminal 
v^riaU 409 were rejected, while in 1,976 cases the orders were 
Confirmed, and in 798 cases either modified or reversed. Of 
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the 213 miscellaneoua' appeals 96 were rejected, while in 9 1 
caaes the orders app<»aled from were confirin^^, and in 37 iiio- , 
dified or reversed. The ntimber of appeals pending at tlie vi; 
close of the year was 67. The number ot persons sentenced to - 
death was 74 against 53 in 1864, but the number of cases in 
which cajdtal sentence was^assed was 46, or the same number 
as in the preceding year. The number of persons sentenced to - , 
transportation for life in 1664 was 123 against 226 in the year 
under review. 

The criminal work of the Magistrates was— 
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1864 ... 

63,169 

^ 122.771 

1 

61,687 

3,433 

53,731 

935 

2,985 

56 

45 

1865 ... 



69,2 31 

i 130,307 

1 

63,717 

f 

4,156 

1 

68,534 

908 

2,992 

64 

46 


The number of cases which remained under trial at the close of 
the year was 1,502, of which 28 had been under trial for moretl^an 
three months against 24 in the preceding year. The number of 
witnesses examined by the Magistrates in 1866 was^ 257,771, of 
whom 236,689 were discharged on the first day, 16,942 on the 
8:con(fday,and 3,17 6 on the third. The total number of witnesses 
examined in 1864 was 275,250, or 17,479 more than in the 
year under review, but there has been no appreciable difference 
in the percentage of detention. The detention of witnesses 
for more than three days occurred in more districts in 1865 
than in 1864. but the number of witnesses so detained was 
less in proportion. Of the 63,717 persons convicted after trial, 
16,683 were sentenced to various terms of imprisonment, ^6, 734 
visited with lighter punishments inclusive of whipping undet' 
Act VI. 1864, and 40,300 were fined. Sentences of whipping 
were passed in the cases of 2,439 persons, of whom 206 were 
juvenile and 2,233 adult offenders. The number of juvenile 
offenders similarly punished in the preceding year was 514, 
and of adult offenders *884. The amount of fines impt^sed 
was lis. 4,20,955 15- 10^, but of .this the portion realized 
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SiiuouuUd only to 2,73,260 9-0^, leaMiig a balance of K*-. 
1*47*705 6-10. £#acli case lasted lb days \\hen police agen- 
cy was employed and 11 when M: Vas not. 1 he criminal busi- 
ness befoie the Magistiates was. — 



1864. 

1865 


Disposed of 

Pending 

Disposed of 

Pending i 

Cases of nou-bailable and 





bailable offences and ap 
peals 

63,395 

1,377 

68,960 

1 6?7 

Miscellaneous cases 

Cases under Chapter 

191,582 

2 971 

183,891 

2,683 

XKTI of the Criiniual 
Procedure Code 

1 815 

47 1 

624 I 

52 1 

Total 

1 255 792 

4 W") 1 

253,475 

4 362 


Twenty one Honoiary Magistiates decided 1,306 case*^ con- 
cerning 2,530 peisona, ot whom 773 weie convicted and 1,768 
acquitted. 


Jouls — A total of 90,333 piisonera were in custody during 
tlie year 1865, against *81,970 during the preceding yeai. 
Of the former 85,628 weie males and 3,805 females. The to^ 
tal gloss expenditure was Rs 8,97,270-11-10^ and the aveiage 
pel head Rs 48-4 4 6 The net cost was R'^ 7,49,619 and the 
a\erage per piiaoner Rs 40 5-3 4. The deaths from all causes 
cxcejit lunacy ainountel to 1,122, against the same iiurnbei in 
the piev 10113 yeai. These casualties occuiied among a total 
- dully aveiage stiength of 18,842 piisoneis, in a prison popula- 
tion of 90,333, and among an aggregate of 29,515 piisoiu is 
treated in hospital. The numbei discharged cuied aggiegated 
27,082, being in the pioportion of 91 7o per cent, to the num- 
'bei tieated, against 77*98 pei cent, in the pieceding yeai. The 
death rate m 1866 was consideiably below the average of the 
preceding decade and lower than in any one of the past ten 
years. It was 5 95 per cent, to the daily average stiength. 
Of the piisonera only 0*53 per cent, were fairly educated, 7‘83 
per cent, could only read and wiite, and 91 64 were entiiely 
ignoiant. There weie 291 escapes and 154 recaptures* 

North Wfstern Provinces. — Pohce The total strength 
^ol Vhe Imoe \^a8 25,^89 in the Regulation Districts Node 
»^Jtail'^tiie gncn 
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Crime , — rPreViiiling scarcity led to an increase of crime, Th4 
total number of persons brought to trial was 98,1 1 5, as con- 
trasted 95,940 in 1864 : — 



1864. 

1866. 

Oases 

report- 

ed. 

PeIrsoDs 

for 

trial. 

Cases 

Report- 

ed. 

Persons 

for 

trial 

Murder, 

310 

668 

335 

764 

Culpable homicide, 

188 

568 

203 

559 

Grievous hurt. 

87 

230' 89 

197 

Rape, ... -.-I 

194 154 

185 

Dacoity (simple,) 

67 

254 89 

294 

Dacoity (aggravated,) ... 

1 8 

41! 9 

3 

Theft, ... ^ 

28,081 

13,3611 28,809 

14,786 

Receiving stolen property dishou- 





estly. 

1,346 

2,742 1,623 

3,400 

Robbery, 

360 

553 

376 

591 

House-breaking 

13,560 

2,317 

16,453 

3,184 


Out of 96,319 persons disposed of on trial, 68,646 were convict- 
ed or committed to the Sessions Courts, being a proportion of 
61 per cent,, as compared with 58 per cent, in 1864 ; and 
37,666 were acquitted — a percentage of 39, as contrasted with 
41 per cent, in the preceding year. In non-baikble or hein- 
ous offences, the, proportion of persons convicted or committed 
improved from 66 to 60 per cent., which is very satisfactory. 
Although the number of cases disposed of increased from 57,606 
to 61,988, if the miscellaneous proceedings be added, the aggre- 
gate for 1865 shows a decrease as compared with 1864, being 
2,48,363, as against 2,61,541. Honorary Magistrates disposed . 
of 3,205 criminal trials and' 6,106 miscellaneous cases as con^- < 
par^d with 2,223 and 2,136 respectively in the previous year.,"; 
18,097 persons were sentenced to imprisonment, viz, — 11,279 
rigorous imprisonment, 806 to simple imprisonment, and 5,681 ; 
to both imprisonment and fine, 30,360 persons were fined — the 
total amount of fines imposed being Bs. 3,46,763, of which €0 > 
per cent, \vere realized. The largest amount of finea was in- 
flicted in cases of ‘‘grievous hurt,” “ breach of Customs and 
karee Laws,” assault, mischief,” and ‘'criminal trespass;” 
The number of persons whipped (4,098) was nearly double that 
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cf the previous year. Of those whipped, 611 were juveniles 
fUid 3,482 adults. Under Section 2 o( the Whipping Act, 
3*697 pel sons were whipped as sole punishment in 2,812 cases 
of theft, extortion, dishonestly receiving stolen property, and 
lurking house- ti esi>a8S : 372 ]iersous weie whipped on second 
tonvuiion. The numbei of ca^^ea committed to the Sessions 
amounted to 1,661, and the numbei ol pei sons to 3,474. Of 
ihe pel sons tried by the Ses^'icns Judges, 73 per cent, were con- 
'vicfed The witness statement shows an aggregate number of 
2,60,327 persons called to give evidence in the Courts of the 
Magistrates: of these, 96 per cent, were dismissed on the fiist 
day o( their attendance. The average duiation of each trial 
was 11 days. Eighteen Sessions Judges disposed of 1,523 
Sessions tiials and 1,939 appeals duiing the year 560 crimi- 
nal tiiais aeie disposed of by the Couit, and 159 miscellaneous 
cases. The penal sentences passed oi con6rmed by the Court 
weie — 


— ■T’ 

Penalties. 

1865. 

1864 

Death, ... 

74 

61 

Tiaiisportation for life, 

20 

11 

'J larispoitatiori above 7 yeal^, and not ex 



cecdnig 14 jeais, 

7 ' 

30 

JniprisoiiniGiit above 12, but not exceeding 



21 yeaia, 

0 

0 

liiipiisoiimeut above 5, but not exceeding 


14 

lO^eais, 

iaipimoiiuieiit not exceeding 5 years, 

9 

182 

104 

Total, 

292 

220 


The oiiminal statements for the Ajmere and Mhaiiwarra dis- 
tucts show that 2,273 persons weie under trial during the 
year — a merely nominal iiiciease over the number in 1864, 
which WHS 2,260. 695 bailable and 464 non-bailable offences 

weie committed, and 61 per cent, ol the persons biought totiial 
weie either convicted or committed. The sum of Ks. 7,606 was 
imposed as fines, of which lis. 5,694 a as realised; and 101 per- 
jSons were whiiiped. The duration of cases and witness state- 
mtnts show satisfactoiy improvement. In districts such as 
th^e, suiiouiided by foreign teuitory, they cannot be expect- 
ed to be so favouiable as in the Regulation districts. The 
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statiatica for the Terai district show an increase from lOS to 
160 in the number of» persona for trial, chiefly, however, in bail* 
able offences. The proportion of persons convicted and com- ^ 
mitted of those tried (70 per cent.) was very favourable. All 
the fines imposed (Rs. 758) were realized, all the witnesses ;; 
were dismissed on the first day of attendance, and the averag^: 
duration of cases decreased from ten to eight days. 

Jails , — The number of convicts in confinement during tlie' \ 
year was 67,866, as against 56,105 in 1864. Including 
the prisoners under trial the number was 73,118. The 't 
expenditure under all heads incurred in the 34 jails of the 
juoviiices during 1866 aggregated Rs. 7,80,361, which gives 
an average cost for each prisoner of lis. 47-9-1 per annum. If, 
however, the amount of net cash profits from the sale of manu- 
factures be deducted, ihe average cost of each prisoner is re- 
duced to Rs. 42-13 7. The average earnings of each prisoner 
engaged in manufactures amounted to Ks. 36-11-8. The nuin- ' 
ber of boys iin[)ri6on?d decreased from 1,325 to b46, in conse- 
quence of the introduction of the Whipping Act. The mortal- 
ity was little more than 3 per cent. ; and of the 187 prisoners 
who died, 123 were adiiiitted during the year in indifferent or : 
bad health, 52 were above'GO years of age, and 52 having been / 
imder-trial prisoners their deaths cannot be attributed to jail 
influences. In only five jails did the mortality amount to 5 
per cent., and in no jails did it exceed 8 per cent. The num- 
ber of escapes was 30, dgainst 51 during the previous year. 
Only 12 of these escaped from inside a jail. There has beeu a 
steady decrease of escapes since 1861. The punishments in- , 
dieted for offences committed within the jails are on the whole 
not excessive, being a little below 7 per cent. The Educational 
Statement shows that out of 1 8,210 prisoners reported on in 
the month of December, 2,310 could read ami write on admis- 
sion, and 3,605 could read only. During conflnement, 3,191 
had learned to read, and 1,676 had learned to read and write. 

It is satisfactory, however, to know that out of 43,259 
prisoners released since 1860, and whose subsequent coti** ; 
duct has been a^^certained, upwards of 65 per cent, have return-'' 
ed to useful einploymeut, and only per cent, have 'bee^’te-^ 
imprisoned, 

Punjab. — PoZice.— The force paid from imperial funds was 
15,491 strong and cost Rs. 26,00,000, It was supervised \y^ I 
Inspector General, 4 Deputy Inspeetprs, 28 District Super- 
intendents and 30 Assistant Superintendents. The Municipal 

Ks 
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PoUce was 3,906 strong and cost Rs 3,41,376. Thus of the 
total cost of police about one«ninth part was defrayed from 
local taxation. Almost every town of 60,000 inhabitants and 
upwards defrayed the cost of its police. In addition to their or- 
dinary duties, the police guarded 26 jails, containing on an 
aveiage 10,300 prisoners, of whom only ten escaped , furnished 
treasure escoits amounting in the aggregate to 10,391 men, of 
all giades; they protected the camps of 343 i egiments and 
detachments on march, so that only 17 offences occurred therein, 
11 of which were traced Their agency was employed in ob- 
taining statistics of death and disease. The woiking of the 
force is seen fiom the following; — 


Year 

Percentage of 
cognizable cases 
brought to tiial. 

Peicentage of 
acquittals and 
discliaiges to 
airest. 

Peicentage of 
stolen property 
lecoveied. 

1863 ..j 

60 0 

34 0 

27- 

1804 ...1 

Cl 4 

31 6 

27* 

1865 

62 3 

27 8 

32 


Clime — 1 he following statement exhibits the amount of 
criminal business btloie the Courts duiing the yeais 1863, 
18b4, and 1865, and the amount disposed of and pending: — 


Year. 

Hh liable 
cases. 

Not baila- 
ble 

Total. 

Disposed of. 

Pending 

1863 ..J 

1864 ... 
1866 ... 

1 23,600 

29 927 
30,935 

10 438 1 

12,432 1 
13,488 

34,038 

42,359 

44,423 

33,812 

42,084 

44,120 

226 

275 

303 


The average duration was in the case of enquiries 10 days, and of 
trials 5 days. As in the year 1864, 93 per cent of the witnesses 
are reported to ha\e been discharged after only one day’s 
attendance. The cases were thus disposed of as to agency — 
16,914 by 175 European Judges and 26,566 by 299 native 
Magistrates Of 601 peisons committed for trial to the Ses- 
sions during 1865, 345 or 68 8 per cent, were convicted ; the 
percentage vaiying from 52*3 m the Peshawur division, to 
88*9 in the Amiitsur diMsion. In the North Western Pio- 
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vinces \he percentage of convictions during 1864 was 74, and 
in the Regulation Provinces of Bengal^ 64"8 percent. In - 
England and Wales/during 1864, of 19,506 persons committed 
for indictable offences, 14,726, or 7B‘5 per cent, were convict- - 
ed:— - ; - 



Cases 

decided. 

Appeals. 

PerceOi 

tage. 

Decisions of Subordinate Magis- ) 1664 

trates, ... ... \ 1865 

Do. of Magts. of Districts (original j 

and appeal) and Magts. of full > 
powers, .. ... ) 

Do. (Original and appeal) of Ses- ) 1864 

sions Judges, .. ... ) 1665 

20,069 

20,660 

22,460 

25,352 

3,156 

3,446 

822 

1,023 

2,859 

3,184 

386 

482 

4' 

6- 

12 7 
12-5 

12-2 

13*9 


The following statement shows the result of appeals from the 
decisions of Subordinate Magistrates, for the last four years ' ; 


Year. 

Rejected or con- 
firmed. 

Modified or 
reversed. 

Further enquiry 
called for. 

1862 

65 1 per bent. 

26 3 

8-1 

1863 

66 7 

26*2 

7-0 

18G4 

66-5 

29-3 

3-3 

1865. 

68 0 

28 0 

34 

The following statement shows the result of appeals preferred 
to the Sessions Courts from the decisions of Magistrates of 

Districts and Magistrates exercising full i)owers 

: — 

Year* 

Rejected or con- 
firmed. 

1 

j Modified or re- 
1 versed. 

Further enquiry 
called for.< 

.s , 

1862 

79- 

16-9 

3-6 

1863 

80-2 

17 5*'‘ 

2-2 

1864 

77 4 

20 2 

22 

' 1865 

78 '5 

19 5 

1-9 
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'The average duration of appeals in Magistrates' Courts was 
^ nine days ; and in Sessions Courts it ranged from 6 to 48 days, ^ 
the average being 17. Of 493 appeals disposed of by the 
Judicial Cominissioner during 1865, 406 were rejected ; in 46 
ahe orders were confirmed, in 11 modified, and in 10 reversed ; 
in four cases further enquiry was ^rdered ; and 15 cases re- 
mained pending. Of the 345 persons committed by the Sessions 
Courts 68 persons were sentenced to death; 98 to transportation 
for life; 5 to transportation for more than 10, and not more than 
"14 years ; 7 for more than 7 and not more than 10 years ; 9 for 7 
years; 9 to imprisoiiinent for more than 10 and not more than 
14 years ; 19 foi, more than 7 and not more than 10 years ; 15 for 
7 years; 2 for more than 5 and less than 7 years ; 45 for more 
2 and not more than 6 years; 55 for not more than 2 years; 6 to 
fine alone; and 7 towhipping. Of the 68 sentences of death 
passed by the Sessions Courts, 33 were confirmed by the Judi- 
cial Commissioner. 

Jails , — The subjoined statement contains the principal sta- 
tistics relating to jail administration for the last three years : - 



Increased attention was paid to the education of prisoners. Of 
the prisoners in jail at the close of the year, 62-58 per cent. 
^ were under instruction, or 1072 per cent, more than at the 
^ close ol 1864. In the Central Jail there were, at the close of 
. ihe year, 195 prisoners who had learned to read and write fairly 
' isiuce their iinprisuuumnt. 

/ OUDU. — Police . — In 1865 the force was 6,407 strong and 
' .cost Its. 10,22,413. I’he Municipal i^o lice 'was 1,734 strong and 
- cost Rtf. 1,48,624 to which Government conlributed iis. 27,868. 
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The most important trials for non-bailable offences were : — 


Offences, 

Number of per- 
sons brought 
to trial. 

i 'O 

o q -s 
® 

g o S 

3 OD C 

a g « 

s ® c 
Z 

s-i 

o 09 

u 

® ® . 

B o « 

Z 

Murder of all kinds and attempts 

264 

147 

93 

Culpable homicide ... 

127 

59 

55 

Grievous hurt and aggravated assault 

427 

288 

139 

DaCoity 

J78 

128 

50 

Kobbery with hurt ... 

52 

31 

19 

Robbery simple 

138 

82 

54 

Theft by house-breaking 

3,915 

3,031 

805 

Theft ordinary 

4,357 

3,482 

• 827 

Theft of cattle 

897 

708 

177 

Receiving stolen property 

1,466 

1,043 

410 


The commitments during the year &I1 from 539 in 1864 to 408 
in 1865. The following statement shows the comparison of Ses- 
sions trials with their results : — 


Year. 

Under trial at the close 
of previous year. 

Committed during the 
year. 

Total number of per- 
sons. 

Commitment cancelled. 

Beferred to Judicial 
Commissioner's Court 

Convicted. 

Acquitted. 

Ordered to find securi- 

*y- 

Died, escaped, or trans- 
ferred. 

Under trial at the close 
of the year. 

Date of oldest 
cases pending. 

1664 

86 

539 

575 

20 

33 

315 

137 

6 3 

61 

29tb October 
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1864. 

1866 

61 

408 

469 

8 

39 

282 

99 

2 ... 

39 

29th August 
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The following is the detail of punishments awarded by ihe 
District Courts 
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irapwfionmenf, rigoimB 

„ bIovp^^ 

„ with fiue 

Fin© ••• • 

Whipping 

To find security for conduct 

„ „ to keep the peace 

To enter into recognisance 


4,370 

228 

2,031 

12,442 

4,309 

466 

44 

496 


The number of persons imprisoned somewhat decreased^, 
while the number whipped largely increased. Out of 6,629 
persons, the total number imprisoned, no less than 4,790 per- . 
sons were imprisoned for one year and under. Of those flogged 
649 received 10 stripes or under, 1,877 between 10 and 20 
and ],783 over 20 stripes. The number of persons fined 
was 12,442, of whom 10,311 paid in full and 669 'ia 
part. The average amount of fine was about Rs, 11. 
Fines to the amount of Rs. 1,43,241 were imposed, of 
which Rs. 93^105 was realised* In the Courts of Com- 
inifbionera 33 persons were sentenced to transportation for 
life, eight lor fourteen years and 109 (or seven years and up- 
wards ; lour were sentenced to imprisonment for seven years 
or upwards, one with fine added, and 168 to imprisonment for 
periods under seven years, 36 of whom were also fined, and 
three were ordered to find security for good behaviour. Out 
of 38 cases submitted to the Judicial Commissioner, the 
sentence of death was confirmed in 29, not confirmed iu 
7, and in 2 the verdict was annulled. The average dura- 
tion of trials in the District Courts was seven days iu 
cases in which the Police was employed, and six days in cases 
carried on without them. In the Commissioners* Courts the 
average is 32 days as below. In the Judicial Commissioner*a 
Court the average was 2 days. The average duration of Criminal 
appeals was in the Magistrates’ Courts was 12 days, in the Com- 
inisbioners’ 19 days, and in the Judicial Commissioner’s 4 days. 
The subjoined Comparative Statement shows the business of 
the Appellate CoHHts for 1864 and 1865. The number of ap- 
peals sensibly diminished, and the proportion 'modified or 
reversed sensibly diminished also. The number remanded for' 
re-investigation greatly diminished, Commissioners called for 
992 cases without appeal. Of these 26 were' referred to the 
Judicial Commissioner, 923 were leturned after inspection and 
43 were pending : — 
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were^ appeals and the lest weie called for. The Witness St itement shoi^a that 46,668 witne'^sea wefe 
examined. There was a laipe incieaseof tiials by Assessor®, the numbcLs being 455 m 1864 and 686 m 
J865. No criminal tiials by juiy were held dining the year. ° 

Accidental Deaths — Tbeie were 4|145 against 3,472 the previous year. 
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Jaih. — Th« prison population wa« lf),864 against 20,566i^ 
and the daily average 5,584 against 6,709 the previous year^ 
The admissions decreased by 3,969 and the discharges by 3,597. 1 
This effect was produced mainly by more frequent resort to - 
whipping. The daily average number of prisoners emj)loye<t./ 
in manufactures was 1,142, and the average earnings of each 
were Re. 14-2-8 against Rs. 8 9-0 iu 1864. Only six prison-; 
ers escaped during the year from all the jails in the Province/:j;^^ 
and of these, three were recaptured. There were 230 
lule offenders confined in jail against 366 in 1864, They are;: 
placed in thte Reformatory of the Lucknow Central Prison 
where they learn trades and are taught to read and write the 
Ilindee language, and a few are also taught English. The tot$l 
cost was Rs* 2,65,604. The average cost of each prisoner rose ; 
from Rs. 40-13-2 in 1864 to Rs. 45-12-4 in 1866. The daily ^ 
average number of sick was 3 58 per cent., and the deaths were 
11*65 per cent, on the strength. 

Centbal Provinces. — Police . — The force paid from the 
general revenues was 7,627 strong costing Rs. 12,06,656, and 
fioni the niLinicipal funds 1,618 costing Rs. 1,36,933. The mis- 
cellaneous and administrative duties of the Police were heavy 
— 5,550 miles of high-road were daily patrolled ; a daily avorago, 
of 4,016 prisoners were guarded in the different jails and lock- 
ups ; while Tieasnre guards and Treasure escorts were furnished. 

Grime . — The reported offences wei^ 

Cognizable, JNon-cognizable. Total. 

1864 ... 18,900 11,754 30,654 

1865 ... 22,297 10,279 33,5/6 

In the eight worst kinds of crime the general decrease con- 
tinued : — 

Number of Cases in 



1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

Mui’dei* 

98 

116 

92 

95 

Attempt to Murder 

Culpable Homicide, not amounting 

14 

16 

13 

11 

to Murder 

29 

37 

20 

20 

Dacoity 

61 

78 

32 

25 

Bobbery 

84 

67 

76 

54 

Attempt at Bobbery ... 
Admiuiste^'itig stupifying drugs 

... 

5 

8 

... 

with attempt to cause hurt 

2 

3 

10 

Bape 

52 

42 

33 

25 

Total 

340 

356 

277 

240 
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The proportion recovered out of the aggregate of property 
atokn was 31 per cent, in the year as compared witb 

>33 per cent, in the preceding year. The total value of stolen 
•property was Rs. 4,06,132 in the year 1865, against Bs. 
4,01,761 in the year 1864*. The number of successful prosecu- 
tions of receivers of stolen property continued to increase. 
The number cf complaints in cases not cognizable by the Police 
has risen from 11,140 in the year 1864*, to 11,448 in the year 
1865. Out of 20,606 cases for disposal before the Courts 
during the year, there were only 66 pending at its close ; out 
of 38,096 persons for trial there were only 117 under trial 
at its end. The average duration of the several classes of trials 
was — ^ 

’ In cases sent up by the Police ... ... 3J days. 

‘ In cases taken up on complaint ... ... 6 „ 

. In cases committed to the Sessions Court..., 60 „ 

In appeals to Commissioners, as Sessions 

Judges ... ... ... 21 ,1 

Of the total number of persons brought to trial before the 
Magistrates in cases cognizable by the Police, 84 per cent, 
were convicted or committed to the Sessions in the year 1866, 
against a percentage of 76 in the previous year, In cases ins- 
tituted before the Magistrates ou complaint, without the jn- 
tervention of the Police, 62 per cent, of the persons Bummoned 
or arrested were convicted in the year 186B, as compared with 
63 per cent, in the year ]'864. Out of 443 persons committed 
to the Sessions Courts during the year, 68 per cent, were con- 
victed and 32 per cent, acquitted. Last year the percentages 
were, respectively, 80 >nd 20. Out of 637 cases which were 
' appealed to the higher Courts, the orders of the Magistrates of 
different grades were modified in 58 cases, and reversed in 86. 

^ Out of 24,323 persons convicted during the year — 

“163 persons were sentenced to imprisoament, whipping, 
and fine. 

173 „ „ „ imprisonment and whipping. 

3,480 ,, ' „ imprisonment and fine. 

3,287 ,, „ „ imprisonment only. 

4,063 „ „ whipping only, 

i 16,220 „ „ „ fine only. 

For each person sentenced to the several kinds of punishment, 
the average term of imprisonment was 7^ months, the average 
^ pmount of fine was lOjl rupees, the aveiage number of stripes 
16. The fines imposed during ^the year amounted to Rs. 
1 1^71,9.85, out of which 70 per cent, was realized,, and Rs. 21,923 
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were ortleied to be paid to sufferers. Sixty Uouoraty Magis- , 
trates, "ol whom G were European gentlemen, diftpoaed of 4,11% "if 
caseJ?, or more than one-tifth of the Criminal trials of the year. 'j! 
Accidental and Violent Deaths and Fires . — The Police . 


Returns furnish the following statistics of deaths. 

Died. 

From falling into tanks, wells, and 

Injured. 

rivers 

904 

67 

From wild beasts 

646 

137 

From snake-bites ... 

661 

112 

From fire ... 

K2 

a « • 

From the fall of walls and houses ... 

66 

16 

From other causes 

S45 

66 

From suicide 

341 

... 


The same Returns show that by accidental fires during the 


year some 7,560 houses were burnt down, with a total des** 
truction of property valued at Es. 4,03,831, or £40,383, The 
-following number of wild beasts was destroyed in the districts 


during the year ; — 

Tigers ... ... ... ... 643 

Panthers and Leopards ... ... 760 

Pears ... ••• .•• ... 392 

Wolves ... ... ... 168 

Hyaenas ... ... ••• ••• 387 

Total ... 2,250 


For these, rewards to the amount of Rs. 36,462 were paid. 

Jails . — The number admitted into the 13 district jails was 
9,935 in ]866, against 11,262 in previous. The daily average 
number was 4,U16, compared with 4,193 in the previous year. 
Of the total admissions, 109 were juvenile prisoners, against 
249 in the preceding year ; the satisfactory decrease being 
attributable to tlie operation of the Whipping Act. Of the 
whole number of prisoners there were — 9 per cent, imprisoned on 
a second conviction, 2 on a third, ^ on a fourth, and J on a fifth. 
The average cost per prisoner under all heads of expenditure 
rose from Rs. 50-13-7 in 1864 to Ks. 67-14-7 in. 1866, mainly 
under the head of cost of rations,’* owing to tlie rise iii prices. 
But the net cost to the State, after dediuctiiig the profits, dii'^ect 
and indirect, accruing from prison labour on manufactures and 
public^ works, was lis. 25 only, which, compared with the net 
cost in the year previous, viz. Rs, 28^, shows improvement. 
The prison death-rate hjs increased from 7^ in 1864 to 12 J 
per cent, in 1865. The number of prisoners who escaped 
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, duriBg the year was 20, of whom 9 recaptured. The 
number of piisoners learning to read and write was 2,818, 
■which, compared with last year, shows a slight decrease, owing 
to the larger proportion of prisoners employed on jail buildings 
‘and other extra-mural public works. Of the number of pri- 
soners in jail on the last day of the year, there were 266 who 
could read and write, and 1,321 who could read only; the 
, remainder, or 1,941, could neither read nor write. 

British Btjrmah. — Police . — The total strength was 6,951 
costing Ks. 13,26,236. Of these 5,483 were paid from the ge- 
neral revenues Rs. 11,20,876 ; 946 were village poliee costing 
Rs. 1,13,400 and 523 were town police costing Rs. 91,960. A 
force of 202 men, costing Hs. 54,220, was raised for the penal 
settlement in the Andaman Islands. 

Crime . — There were 30,164 persona under trial on bailable 
offences against 29,729 in the previous year. Of these 19,127, 
or 63 per cent., were either convicted or committed to the Ses- 
sions ; the rest were either acquitted or otherwise disposed of, 
except 78 persons, who were still under trial at the close of the 
year. In non-bailable offences 4,982 persons were under trial 
against 6,239 in the year 1864. Of these 2,9.99 were convicted 
or committed to the Sessions ; 1,878, or 38 per cent, ottlie 
whole, were acquitted; the remainder, being 105, were other- 
wise disposed of, or were under trial at the close of the year. 

Of 16,981 cases brought to trial 8,864, or more than one- 
half, were decided in one day, and 16,390, including the above 
8,864, within one week : 260 cases were pending for more than 
a month ; the extreme limit of those decided during the year 
was four months. In the cases brought to trial 30,652 
witnesses were examined, of whom 26,811 were discharged 
after one day’s detention ; only 93 were detained more than 
one week. In the cases brought before the Sessions Courts 
104 persons were under trial. Of these 73 were convicted, 
21 were acquitted, five either died or were otherwise dis- 
' posed of, and five were under trial at the close of the 
year. Before the Sessions Courts, as Courts of Appeal, there 
were 186 cases. Of these 23 were rejected ; in 103 cases the 
sentences of the lower courts were- confirmed ; in 20 they were 
.modified ; and in 30 they were reversed. These results arefavour- 
' able to the lower courts. Three cases were transferred and 
j, seyen were still pending at the close of the year. The effect 
of the Whipping Act was as follows ; — 124 persons were 
'^gged iu lieu of other punishment ; 35 persons in lieu of^ and 



Crime and 'Convivte, 


95 

in addition to, other punishment 6n a second conviction and 21 
juvenile oifenders. Oi' the 73 persons convicted by the Sessions 
Court 14} were sentenced to death, 22 to transportation for life, . 
and 37 to other minor punishments. Ol the 14 sentences of 
death passed, only eleven reached the Chief Court before the ^ 
close of the year. In niiie instances the sentences of death . 
were confirmed ; one was commuted to transportation for life ; 
one case was pending at the close of the year. Dacoitee is the % 
most prevalent otfence. There were 125 cases of which 6 ■' 
were with murder and, 11 with grievous hurt. The number oi \ 
cases of murder rose from 47 in 1863 to 52 in 1865. Of robbery 
with grievous hurt there were 3 cases and of simple robbery 
114. The other heinous ofiences were ; — 


1 

1863. 

18S4. 

1865. 

Theft ... 

5,1-23 

5,178 

5,294 

House trespass for theft, &c. 

Luikitig house trespass with house* 

18 

23 

2 

breakLiig, Itc. 

16 

2 

4 

Lurking as above, uriaggiavated 
Ueceiviijg stolen property dishonest- 

320 

458 

817 

ly 

308 

366 

362 


The value of stolen and plundered property amounted to Ra. 
4,13,600 ; of this, property to the amount ot Rs. 93,946, or 22 
per cent., was recovered. 


Jails . — The average daily number of prisoners was 3,791 
males and 86 females. The death rate among the former was 
12’29 per cent., among the latter 8*2. The gross cost was Rs.' 
2,20,562, and the average cost per head R?. 66-1 1-7. The caish 
earnings of prisoners amounted to Rs; 23,692 the value of their 
labour on public -works to Ks. 74,808, of other out-door labour 
to 13^8. 19,466, and of all other labour to Rs, 66,974, There 
were 77 escapes and 50 recaptures. 

9 

Bebar. — Police . — The strength and cost of the Police are not. 
given. The estaMubment of camel riders, set on foot by 




Btrar, 


Major Younghudbaml far the canveyanca of merchants^ coin, 
was most Bucce8^ful. The number of officers and men 
dismissed for miscouduct was very large. Wliilst field la- 
bourers receive from six to eight annas ])er diem, the pay 
of a constable is either 3^ or 4 annas according to his 
'class« 

Crime . — There were 4,496 cases involving 7,871 persons 
' during the year. In 31 of these 92 prisoners were committed 
' to the Sessions Court, in 102 cases 196 pnsonei*s were oommit- 
; ted to, the Deputy Commissioner’s Court. The Magistrates tried 
‘4,307 prisoners of whom 2,799 were acquitted^ 2;37l were fined, 
89 flogged and 1,8 1'O were imprisoned : — 


■" ■ - ~ 

Crimes. 

j 

Reported number of' 
cases of crime. 

Percentage in which' 
no apprehensions, 
were made. | 

1 

Percentage of con- 
victions. 

Percentage of ac- 
quittals. 

1 

Percentage of casesl 
pending. | 

i 

Of First Class 

42 

14-28 

38-1 

42 86 

4?i> 

Of Second Class ... 

46 

17 39 

32-61 

47-83 

2-17 

OP Third Class 

1911 

35-95 

4218 

21-51 

•36 

Of Fourth Class ... 

3327 

3 85 

57 32 

38 56 

•27 

Total ... 

5326 

15-56 

51 52 

32-56 

•36 


The number of cases disposed of in the several Courts 
was 


i Commissioner’s Court ... ... ... 32 

4 Deputy Commissioners’ Courts, uuder Act 

XV. of 1862 ^ ... ^ ... 106 

4 Do. do« in their Magisterial ca- 
pacity ... ••• ... 

11 Assistant Commissioners’ Courts ... 1,444 

3 Extra Assistant Commissioners’ Courts ... 227 

1 Judicial Extra Assistant Commissioners’ 

Court ... ... ... ... S 

17 Tehsildars’ Courts ... - ... 2,587 


I 


Total ... 4,478 



Revenue of India* 



Sixty-iiine Criminal Appeals were inetituted in tlie 
eioner 8 Courf. The decisions were reversed in 36 and confirm- - ; 
ed in 32 cases, and in one modifi.ed. Forty-five appeals were 
decided by the D3j)Uty Commissioners, of whicli 22 were con- 
firmed and 23 reversed , Eleven criminal appeals were tried 
by the Resident. Of these three were summarily rejected, and in 
one the order of the lower Court was reversed. The average 
duration of trials was from 9 days in the Commissioner's Court 
to 1 in the Tehsildars’ Courtfit^ Of 11,863 witnesses nearly 16 
per cent, were detained for more than one day. 

JaiU , — The average iiuniber of prisoners during the year was 
870, and the average cost of each was Rs. 86-14-5. 

Mtsoue and Coorg. — No statistics are given. : ; 

CHAPTER IV. 

REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

Imperial — 

Budget for 1865-06 and Estimate for 1866 - 68 . 


Revenue- 

1865-66. 

18(56-07. 1 

1867-68. ] 

Actual. 

Regular Es- 
timate 11 
months. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

Land Revenue 

J20,473,897 

18,610,200 

20,054,7'90, 

Tributes from Native States 

709,632 

651,480 

696,930 

Forest 

‘ 367,682 

352,710 

434,300 

Abkaree (Excise) 

2,244,874 

2,137,160 

2.205,280 

License Tax 

692,241 

20,630 

600,000 

Customs .V 

2,279.857 

2,045,140 

2,357,130 

Salt ' ••• 

5,342,149 

5,621,770 

6,078,030 

Opium 

8,518,264 

6,876,700 

7,713,750! 

Stamps 

1,994,632 

1,873,250 

2,487,580; 

Mint 

494,354 

239,600 

313,240 

Post Office 

406,466 

355,580 

695,210 

Telegraph ... 

190,463 

288,600 

303,900 

Law and Justice 

643,028 

642,060 

; 718,620 

Police 

146,901 

203,420| 

246,090 

Marine ... 

198,890 

235,440 

246,220 

Education ... 

57,538 

60,860 

66.090 

Interest 

216,824 

245,660 

226,900 

Miscellaneous 

2,311,123 

362,760 

347,620 

Army. — Miscellaneous ... 

728,340 

679,470 

711,630 

Public Works. — Miscellaneous .. 

917,465 

411,170' 

480.000 

Deficit, including Public Works Ex- 
traordinary Charges 

Total • ... 

48,935,220 

Surplus 

417912,630 

2,396,247 

4^783,110 

557,522 

48,936,220 44,307.777 

47,340,632, 


voL xi,rA.iiTi. 


M 



$8 


Expenditure of India. 


hxpmdtiure. 


laterMt on Funded and Unfunded Debt 
Intflretfton Special fjoans for Publu Workd 
Do* on Service Fundb Ac 
A.llowanceB, Rifunde, and Drawbacks 
Uaud Revenue 
JTorest 

Abkaree r Excise ^ 

Income Tax 

Customs 

Salt 

Opium 

Stamps 

Mint 

Post Office 
TeleKrayih 

Allowances to District and Village Officers 

Administration and P Departmuiit 

Law and Justice 

Police 

lianne 

Kducatioii Science and Art 
Boclesiastical 
Medical Services 
Stationery and Printing 
Political Agencies, A( , 

Allowances and Assignments 
Miscellaneous 
Superannuation &o. 

Army 

Public Works 

Supervision, and F and for Railways 
Exchangi on Railway Transactions 
Income Tax Grant 


Stores in England heretofore included iii thf 
Indian Accounts 


Eet Traffic Uiceipts 


Horde Cliai ges 


, Military 
’ .^ails 

Communications 

Embankments 


Grand Total 

Surplus, including Public Works Bxtraordi- 
I nary Charges „ 

ftjHPliTJB, excluding Public Works Extraor 
dmary Cimrges 


1666 <66, 

1866^67 


R( gular 

A( tiial 

Estimate 


11 monthb 

£2,763,632 

2,217,170 

664,119 

600 894 

^ 420 471 

330,fibb 

1 967,333 

1,006,296 

213,770 

231 208 

243,014 

214 487 

10 (>20 

1 237 

207,614 

188,661 

339,140 

3«)772 

1,804 270 

1 bl6 0l3 

81 858 

81,8bj 

163 020 

135,312 

43^ (14 

431,772 

260 214 

487,862 

189, bSJ 

381,287 

1,068,292 

1 001,761 

2,423,200 

2 113 306 

2,381330 

2 109,697 

567,307 

620 008 

670,730 

683 130 

164 84b 

147 479 

274 889 

27b 400 

181 «r t 

151661 

220,666 

221 3 JO 

1 SOI 793 

1,667,782 

1,241,099' 

327,427 

b6S,OS7, 

687,585 

13 900 412' 

12 338 950 

4 b74 625 

4,640, 7ti4 

225,672 

608,011 

50,506 

210,330 

U0,000| 

1 60,100 

40,616,189 

37,137,566 

505 735^ 

623,082 

41 ,120,026 

37,761,637 

31,641 

912 011 

41 ,152,665 

3'^ 701 151 

1,082 lb4 

1 b 603,326 

£46,131 720 

11 107,777 





£46,134,729 

44 107 777 


Dud get 
Estimate 


2.711,040 

80,000 

746,189 

321,612 

2,114,823 

276,379 

236,179 

218.221 
369,151' 
1,679.972 
83 192 
Ad5,64] 
481 120 
62 ) 628 
395,777 
1 012,166 
2,841,803 
2 427 116 

610 40 j 

821 607 
167 OW 
^01 206 
108 060 
221 010 
1 980 792 
431,080 
680,412 
12 657,030 
3,212,600 
112,(H)0 
145,077 


38,161,432 


■19,278,658 


39,861,017 

5,164,615 


1,8*31 000 
82 000 
361,000 
61,000 


17,310,632 


2,800,491 






India. 


General Abstract Account of the Receipts and Disbm'semenis of the 
1866, showing the Local Surplus or 


Government of India. 


ITct Revenues and Receipts. General Central British 

and Oude. Proviuc- Bui^mah. 
Political . 69. 


jPer Account ... 


2,886,8291,079,772 648,885 886,840 


Total Net Eeceipts 


2,886,8291,079,772 048,885 836,840 


Interest on Funded and Unfunded 
Debt 

Interest on Service Funds and other 
Accounts 

Administration and Public Depart- 
ments 

Law and Justice • 

Police 

Marine 

Education, Science and Art 
Ecclesiastical 
Medical Services 
Stationery and Printiiif^ 

Political Agencies and other Foreign 
Services 
Miscellaneous 

Superannua ion, Retired and Compas- 
giouate Allowances... 

A#niy 

Public Works 


2,763,532 .... 

361,871 987 520 ],( 

,303 694 38.793 37.037 30.5 

134.815 65 601 72.308 148.J 

11,185 109,517 131,166 122, J 


120,812 14.200 16 779 

9 759 3.763 3,153 

276 8,963 12.690 


96,308 .... 625 5,871 

1,052,829 3,666 ^13,499 3,026 

141..591 ' 4,134 16.795 3,355 

8,149.844 ... 

675,298 122,297 262,583 155,826 


Total Expenditure ... 13,855,082 374,591 571,022 522,261 


, Local Surplus 
Local Deficit 


705,181 77,863 364,-579 


10,968,253 


2,886,8291.079,772 64S,8S5j 886,840 


Finance of each Province. 


101 


Several Presidencies and Provinces of India^ for the Year ending ZQth April 
Deficit at each Presidency or Province, 


East and 
West Be- 
rar. 

Eastern 

Settle- 

ments. 

Bengal. 

North- 

Western 

Frovinc- 

ea. 

Punjab. 

Madras. 

Bombay 
and " 
Sind. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

440,784 

183,840 

12.7?3.367 

6,113,728 

2,816,396 

6,043,391 

7,659.255 

...... 

440,764 

183,840 

12,723,367 

5,113.728 

2,816,396 

6,043,391 

7,659,255 

40,483,067 








2,763,532 

106 

2,640 

6.531 

2,631 

1,195 

87.232 

99,676 

564,119 

8,691 

15,949 

147,189 

108.753 

95.181 

128.121 

156,601 

1,070,266 

10,506 

24.463 

603,927 

341.725 

186,408 

897.299 

437,282 

2,42-3,206 

42,996 

4 580 

542,997 

363,763 

288.150 

384.341 

383 298 

2,384?330 


17,372 

255 134 


22 449 

24 910 

227.433 

577,957 

2,754 

2,519 

180,158 

87.875 

57 608 

79,017 

99,059 

670,739 


2,519 

24,958 

15 784 

17.529 

39,7111 

34,048 

154,886 

1,685 

6,778 

60.923 

35.782 

25,485 

49 285! 

65.509 

274,889 

728 

302 

53,954 

24.590 

10,100 

35,281 

*27,846 

192,516 



5,425 

.3.815 

10.898 

9.882 

87,832 

220,656 

10,644 

1,154 

13,984 

29,795 

20,329 

71,565 

56,156 

1,281,647 

468 

1,700 

58,987 

30,700 

15,800 

238,985 

156,472 

668.987 






341.224 

2,869 270 

14,360.338 

73,724 

1 25.213 

600,207 

499,486 

490,968 

3,806,796 

1,348.305 

5,060,703 

162,301 

104,889 

2,559.374 

1,544,709 

1,242,100 

5,693,055 

6,048,787 

32,668,771 

288,463 

78,951 

10,163,993 

3,569,019 


349.736 

1,610,468 

Net Local 





1,574,296^ 



f Surplus 








; 7,814,296 

440,764 

183,840 

12,723,367 

5.113 728 

1 ' 

2.816,396 

6.043,391 

|7, 659,255 

40,483,067 




India Cash Balance, 


■ General Abstract Account of ihe Cash Transactions of India, for the year 18G5-6(5 
and as estimated for tfie Tear 1S66-67. 


* 

1865-60. 

Estimate 

1866.67. 

Eleven months. 


£ 

£ 

Cash Balance in the at»vpral Indian Treasuries at the coin-j 



menceoieut of the Year 

12,638,897 

13,771,626 

Receipts 


4,150,993 

Local Indian Surplus 

7,814,296 

Debt incurred 

17,165,699 

12,015,263 

Supplies from London, including Credits to Her Majesty's 

4,871,285 

4.071,451 

Oovernment'' 

£ 

42, 490, 177 

34,009,332 

Payments. 



Debt discharged 

18,086,920 

11,177,830 

Supplies to London, including Debits to Her Majesty's, 

10,606,23.5 


(government ' . ... 

11,695,639 

Balance of Supplies between the different Presidenci* s 



(on unadjusted Accounts) 

25,391 

3,830 

Cash Kalanuein the several Indian trea'$uries at the close 



of the Year 

13,771,625 

11^32,133 


42,490,177 

1 34,009,332 


General Abstract vieu' of the Total Reren^tes and Charges of the Trea- 
suries and Departments under the immediate control of the Government of India^ 
for the year 18(5/) (5(>, and as EsUmaled for the year lS()()-(57. 


liETENUEa ANJ) RECEIPTS, 


Land Bevenuo 

Tributes and Contributions from Native Slates 
Forest * ... 

Abkaree (Excise) ... ... 

Income Tax 

Customs 

Stamps - 

Mint ... .... 

Post Office 
Telegraph 
iJLaw and Justice 
Police 
Education 
Interest 
Misoellaneous 
Army— Miscellaneous .. 

Public Works — Miscellaneous 


18()/5 66. 

E.-tinuitc, 1 
1866.67. 
Eleven 
months. 


£ 

20,200 

15.900 

248,647 

71,930 

13.212 

9,737 

16,484 

17,550 

37,269 

2,500 


400 

5,479 

4,700 

215,1(51 

146,100, 

406 406 

35r>,680, 

190 463 

288,600; 

42,.517 

25 980; 

1,888 

2 .500' 

4,114 

4.830 

193,628 

213,180, 

2,072.573 

136,730 

424,632 

433,070 L 

779 

1,000 

1 

3, 893,512 

1,727,287 

10,968 253 

10,247,830 

14 861,765 

11,974,617 

1 


Deficit 




Expenditure of Departments under Gove?ni7nent of Indiet, 103 


General Ahstract View of ilte Total Bevemics and Charges of the Treasuries 
and Vejiartments under the immediate nonirol of the Government of 
India, for the gear l*4fi5-06, and as estimated for the gear 1S66-67. 


I Estimate, 

1865 66. ' 

I liilevea 

mouths. 



Interest ou Funded and Unfunded Dobi 
Interest on Service Funds and other Accounts 
Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks ... 

Land Revenue 
Forest 

Ahkaree (Excise) 

Stamps 
iMiut ... 

Post Office 
Telegraph 

Administration and Public Departments 
iLnw and Justice 
IPolice 

|Education, Science, and Art 
Ecclesiastical ... * ... 

Medical Services 
Stationery and Printing 
iPolitical Agencies and other Foreign Services 
'Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and En- 
gagements 

Miscellaneous" ‘ . 

Superannuation, Retired and Compassionate Allowances 
Army 

^Public Works 

N Loss by exchange on Railway Traus- 
■ 1 actions 
C Income Tax Grant 


Public Works 


iDeduct Gain by Exchange on Railway Transactions 
Stores from England including freight — 

Mint 

Post Office ... 

Telegraph 
Miscellaneous 
Army 

Administration and Public Departments 


2,763,532; 
361,871! 
43,971] 
9.7571 
2,998' 
2,830 
212 
72 660, 
433,304i 
269,21 8| 
303,169; 
134,815' 
11.185! 
120,812 
9.759! 
276 
33,268 
90,308. 

166.683'; 
1,052,829 
141 ,5911 
7.839, 244i 
609.369 


2 217.170 
370,619 

15.000 
9,900 
4,893| 

554 

227 

5.^>,725i 

431,772' 

487,8521 

289,193' 

147.040 

11,805 

142,960 

8,800 

160 

25,260 

86,684 

157,697 

78.400| 

198,142 

6,746.040 

95.000 


n 0,000 

32,836 

60,100 

14,549.661 

4,071 


U, 64 5,590 
2,766 

2,28-1 

310,6001 

525 

2,172 
1,009 
i 56,741 

L 3,123 

287,188 

14,861,765 

11,974,617 



Jievmufi of Madras, 


..iA / 

Mapbas.— 


General Atstraci Vhw of the Total Revenues and Charges of ihs Madras 
Preeidencg,for the year 1865-66, and as estimated for the year 1866-67. 


Hevenues and Receipts. 


1865 GG. 

Estimate, 
1866 67. 
Eleven 
months. 

Labd BevcDue 


... 

£ 

4,306,505 

£ 

3,750,000 

Tributes and Contributions from 
States 

Native 

344,644 

315,110 

Forest 

• •• 

... 

36,588 

36,667 

A^bkaree (Excise) 

... 

... 

414,718 

466,500 

Income Tax... 

... 


72,399 

1,000 

Customs 

... 

... 

208,553 

205,000 

Salt, 

... 

... 

1,012,760 

1,134,700 

Stamps 

... 

... 

306,485 

297,200 

Mint 


... 

68,363 

10,550 

Law and Justice 

••• 

... 

60,644 

66,540 

Police 

• • • 

« * 

7,326 

32,330 

Marine 

• •• 


3,120 

3,000 

Education, ... 


... 

4,048 

4,120 

Interest, 

• • « 

... 

10,758 

11,000 

Miscellaneous 


... 

40,498 

40,300 

Army — Miscellaneous 

• • a 


144,837 

128,340 

Public Works — Miscellaneous 

... 

16,771 

12,250 

V. 



£ 7,059,017 

6,6-14,607 




Expenditure of Madras* 


lOff 


General Ahetract Vtew of the Total Revenues and Chargee of the Madrae Preti^ 
denog t for the gear 1865-66, and as estimatedfor the gear 186G-S7. 











Stvetiue of Bombay 


Bousat, Aden,— 

■‘Omtaral JMraal Vim of fkt XUti Senemtt and Charga ef&» Prett- 
A«wgr ofSmahay, voeMiag Batdtfor fha ytar 186646, aad at ahiftatid 
far ibe gear 1866-67. 


Bevenuea and Receipts. 


1865 66. 

Estimate, 
1866 67. 
Eleven 
months. 

Land Rereose 

»• ► 

... 

£ 

3,555,063 

£ 

3,212,600 

{Tributes and Contributions from 

1 States 

Native 

• • • 

♦ 87,856 

83,640 

Forest ... 

a. . 


100,761 

112,626 

Abkaree (Excise) 

• • • 

». » 

385,012 

355,000 

Income Tax 


• • • 

280,193 

12,000 

Gastoms 


a • • 

761,211 

697,050 

bait 

• •• 

... 

642,901 

450,000 

Opium ••• 

f «• 

... 

2,128,025 

1,900,000 

Stamps 

... 

• • • 

489,285 

411,400 

Mint 



210,830 

82,85 (j 

Law and J astice 


# 

114,888 

131,060 

Police ... 

».s 


10,120 

8,660 

Marine ... 

a.« 

• •• 

88,378 

71,040 

Sdocation 

• •a- 

ska 

9,831 

8,760 

Interest 


« 

10,691 

20,600 

Udsoellaneoas 


• ea 

46,486 

46,100 

« 

iLsmy— Miscellaneons 



158,871 

118,060 

ipublio Worka*-»Miscellaneoixa 


648,978 

79,000 



V 

£ 9,529,380 

£ 7,800,336 







Exptnditurt of Bombay. 


m 


General AUtract View of the Total Beoenaei and Cheergeenfthe Freei*^ 
deney of Bombay^ ineludii^ Send^for the year 186S*6%4Mid( Oe eeHmaied 
• for the year lda6-67« 





Expenditure. 

1866-66. 

Sstimatej 
1866-67, 
Eleven 
montha. ^ 

iDterest on Service Funds and other Accounts .. 

£ 

89,676 

£ 

118,982 

Allowances, Refunds and Drawbacks 

83^932 

93;281 

Land Revenue . 

... •• • 

369,741 

332,724 

I^orest 


77,606 

77,4^ 

Abkaree (Excise) 

w { 

• St 

42,695 

^,662 

Income Tax 


6,585 

1,000 

Customs 


85,488 

80.080 

Salt 

• ••• s» 

31,719 

3,258 

28,426 

Opium 

« • • • * 

2,690 

Stamps 


17,948 

16,830 

Mint 

,, ... 

69,683 

69,724 

Allowances to Distnct and Village Officers, &c. 

347,159 

339,127 

Administration and Public Departments ... 

155,303 

163. 71S 

Law and Justice 

••ft •• 

437,282 

384,631 

Police 

1 • • 

363,298 

328,691 

Merino 

• • • • 


202,150 

Education, Science and Art ... 

99,059 

84,673 

Ecclesiastical .. 

. ... 

34 048 

2,153 

Medical Services 

• •• •• 

65,509 

22,953 

60,066 

Stationery and Printing 

23,680 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services .. 

87,832 

74,927 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and' 
Engagements... 

735,134 

545.378 

Miscellaneous 

.. 

56,156 

49,851 

Superannuation, 

lowanoes 

Retired and Compassionate Al- 

166,472 

130.399 

Army 

.. ... ... 

. 2 809,904 

> 2,562,382 

r Public Works .. 

1,181,906 

830,754' 

Public Works < 

Supervision and Cost of Land 
for Railways 

161,777 

281,756 


Loss by Exchange on Railway 
^ Transactions 

4.622 

67,843 

Stores from England, including freight ^ 
Stamps 

407 

2.827 

Mint # 

5,971 

4.012 

Marine 

18,441 


"‘Stationery 

4,893 

6,31ti 

MiscellaneouB 


W21' 

Army 

59,466 

87,35^ 

Administration and Public Depts. ... 

1,298 


i 

7,918,912, -r.126,213 


Surplus 

1,610.468 674423 


- ""i 

9,629,380^ 7,800,336 


N 1 










^v€n,u€ of BmgaL 


m 

BENGAt.— 

Qtneral Ahatraci View of the Total Bevenuee and pharges of the Bengal Pren- 
dene^, for the year 1666-66, md as esivmated for the year 1866 67. 


— r— - ■ ■ ' - 

Betbiiues and Receipts. 

1865-66 

Estimate, 
1866 67. 

* 


Eleven months 


. fltutid Revenua »•« « « 

■fc 

Forest ... 

Abkaree (Excise) ••• 
looome Tax 
Castoms ... 

Salt «if 
Opium ... 

Stamps ..r 
Law aud Justice ... 

Police .•* •• 

Marine §•« an t* 

'Education ••• 

Xoteresty ... ... • 

MisoeliaDeaus a.. 

Public Works— Miscellaneous 


^ I 

3 820 286| 
3,865 
676358 
187,624 
947,682 
2 431,746 
6,390,239 
605,899 
179,672 

l(r,860 

94 ISsI 
28,118^ 
886 
77,813 
30*, 626 


£ 

3,590,000 

209 

fi70,000| 

8,200 

825.000 
2 660 500 
4,973,500. 

580.000 
190,150 

41,760 
147,60o| 
28,920 
200 
20,670 
15,500 ' 


15,485,810 13,647,209 



Expenditure of Bengal, 
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General J^etract View of the Total ^e^enues and Charges of the Bengal Presi- 
dency ^ for the year 1865-66, and as estimated for the year 1B66-67. 













Momg Order Sjfttem rn Bengal. 


*110 

The increase in receipts in 1865*66 was derived mainly from 
Opium, which yielded Rs« 6,38,7 6,4 17 against Bs. 5,14,21,465 
of the preceding year, shewing an eKcess of Bs. 1,24,53,952, or 
close upon crores. This, however, was considerably reduced by 
decrease in other items of revenue, especially under the head 
of Salt. The decrease in expenditure was due to a reduction 
in the charges on account of Opium from Bs. 2,36,66,967 to Bs. 
1,91,47,385. The annexed statement exhibits the steady pro- 
gress which the Money Order system has made since its in- 
troduction in 1662 : — 


Year. 

Total num- 
ber of oiders 
issued. 

Gloss amount. 

. 

Average 

amount. 

Gross com- 
mission and 
other fees 
realized. 

' 



Rs. As. P. 

Rs. As. P. 

Rs. As. P. 

1862-63 ... 

12,187 

7,43,968 14 0 

61 0 9 

8,003 4 -e 

1863-6^. ... 

26,031 

16,61,897 6 0 

60 0 0 

17,959 4 0 

1861-65 ...| 

37,187 

21,21,088 2 0 

57 0 7 

26,307 7 0 

1865-66 ... 

' 39,145 

1 

20,59,303 16 0 

62 9 8 

22,181 8 0 


The total number of orders paid in Calcutta was 18,801 against 
19,263 of the preceding year, and the aggregate value of these 
orders was Bs. 10,41,928*6 against Bs. 11,63,912-7 ; the aver- 
age value of each order paid during the year reported upon 
amounting to Bs. 56-6. The amount of commission realized 
was Bs. 24,921-9 and the amount disbursed Bs. 10,697-14, 
leaving'a surplus of Bs. 14,223-11, against one of Bs. 16,732-11 
iu the preceding year. 




Rtvenut and Expenditure of North-Westtrn Pt evinces 


lil 


North- Westeen Provinces — 

Qenera^ Abs^act Vtew qf i^e 7\)Ud Mevenues etnd dharget of the 

IVomuces for the gear 1865-66, and ae estmatfdfor the year 1666 67 

— — ^ E$ttfxiate» 

RETENUiCfl AND RECiiFTa. 18*65-66 1866-67. 

Eleven months 


Land Revenue 

Tributes and Contributions from Native States 

4,212 914 

Forest 

61,141 

Abkaree (Excise) 

201,640 

Income lax 

68,483 

Customs 

Salt 

61,449 

484^464 

Stamps 

256 270 

Law and Justice 

68 009 

Police 

47 754 

Education 

5 975 

Interest 

124 

Miscellaneous 

35 858 

Public Works — Miscellaneous 

192 127 

£5 695 698 

Expanditube 

1 n /«oi 


interest on Service Funds aud other Accounts I 
Allowances Refunds and Drawbacks . 

Laud Revenue 
Forest 

Abkaree (Excise) 

Income Tax 

Salt 

Stamps 

Allowances to District and Village OfBcers Ac 
Administration and Public D partmeuts 
Law and Justice 
Police 

Education, Science, and Art 


Ecclesiastical 


Medical Services 
Stationery and Printing 
Political Agencies and other Foreign Services 
Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and 
Engagements 
Miscellaneone 

Superannuation, Retired and Compasnonate Al- 
lowances 

I Public Works 

Public Works < Supervision and cost of land for 
( Railways 


40 723 
308 966 
27,222 
32 388 
884 
62,021 
15,246 
4,567 
108 758 
341,725 
363,768 
87,875 


Surplus 


80,700 

494,508 


2,126,67 

3,569,0191 


255 700 


5,246,928 


327.431 


102 127 
367 694 


£1 5,695,6981 


2 , 


6.24$, 










Jitvinue of iht Punjab, 


Pumjar— 

OtiUfal Abttfaet Vimo tjf the ToM Mevmuee and Chargee of the PmytA Term- 
tonee,for the gear 1865>68, <lW 4 i ete eetmatedfor the gear 1869-67. 


Axtekitbs and Receipts. 


1865 66 


Estimate, 
1866 67. 
Eleven 
months. 


Land Revenue 

Tributes and Gontiibutions fiom Native States 


Forest 


Abkaiee (Excise) 
Income Tax 


Customs 


Opium 


Lavr and Justice ... 


Education .n ••• 

Interest .n 

SliscellaneouB ... 

Pnblic Works— Miscellaneous ..i 


£ £ 
1,899,436 1,890,000 

28,485 27,710 

35,068 25,640 

81,732 72,000 

22,125 400 

99,475 100,000 

685,322 750,000' 


128,448 127,000 
70,749j 53,900 

32,966 31,500 

1,552 3,400 

4,257 5,600 


15,129’ 14,82 

116,877 100,880 


£3,221,624 3,205,05 




EoLpenditme of the Punjab. 
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General Abstract Vtew of the Total Hevenues and Chcurgts of the Tunjah Tern^ 
tones, fair ihe gear 1865-66| and as estimated for the gear 1866 67. 



Expenditure. 

1866-66 

Estimate, 

1866-67 

Eleven 

months. 

[nterest on Service Funds and other Accounts 

£ 

1,195 

£ 

2^03 

sjloo 

186,318 

Allowances^ Refunds, and Diawbacka 

12 413 

Land Revenue 

... ... 

177,402 

Forest 

... ... ... 

27,106 

24,962 

Abkaree (Excise)... 

7,237 

7,080 

Income tax 

,, 

195 


Customs 

... •• 

31 084 

30 222 

Salt 

... ... ••• 

32,244 

31,662 

Stamps 

... • . .*• 

3,644 

6,090 

VUowances to Distiict and Village Officers, &c 

1 745 

1,200 

Adminrstiation and Public Depaitments 

95,181 

95,433 

Law and Justice 

186 408 

174,691 

Police 

... .*• ••• 

288,150 

271,500 

Mai me 

... ... ••• 

22 449 

22,955 

Education, Science, and Ait ... 

57,608 

58 695 

Ecclesiabtical 

... 

17,529 

16,280 

Medical Services... ... ...| 

25,485 

26,156 

Stationery and Punting 

10,100 

5 310 

Political Agencies and othci Foieign Sei vices 

10,898 

8,030 

allowances and Assignments under Treaties 
and Engagements 

112,158 

107 600 

Miscellaneous 

• « ■ • • 

20,329 

22,340 

Superannuation 

Allowances 

, Retired and Compassionate 

... ... ••• 

15 600 

18,640 


^Public Works ... 

429,049 

730,000 

Public Works- 

Supervision and cost of laud 
for Railways 

17,732 

22,584 

i 

Loss by Exchange on Railway 
Transactions 

i' 

44,187 

72,609 


£ 

1,647,328 

1,951,060 


Surplus... 

1,674,296 

1 1,253,990 


* £ 

3,221,624 

r 8,205,060 
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Hevmut und Expenditme of Oudh, 


lU 


Oudh 

General Abgtraet Vtew of the Total Eei^enues and Chargee of the Oudh Territory, 
for the year 1865-66, a^d ae estimated for the year 1866-67. 


Revenue and Receipts. | 

1865 66. 

Estimate, 
1866-67. 
Eleven months 

I/Aod Reveuue ... £ 

1,133,164 

£1,036,000 

Forest 

11,997 

12,860 

iibkaree (Excise) 

74,221 

67,000 

Ijdcome Tax ... 

11,224 

450 

5^ ... 

SiRipB 

2 731 

27,000 

56 256 

54,300 

{iaw and Justice 

11,923 

11 670 

Folice ... ...< 

6,909 

12,870 

Education 

522 

460 

inteiest 

150 

180 

Miscellaneous... 

2,856 

2,300 

Public Woiks — Miscellaneous, 

1,144 

890 

£ 

ExPrJiDlTtKE. 

1,313,097 

1,200 080 

Iniiereston Seivice Funds and other Accounts 

967 

1,000 

Allowances, Refunds, and Di a whacks 

2,192 

2,600 

Laud Reveuue 

125,70} 

139 220 

Foiest 

5 877 

9,204 

Ahkaree (Excise) 

8,523 

0,315 

Income Tax 

61 

Salt 

6,437 

5 534 

Stamps 

3,239 

2,839 

Allowances to Distiict and Village Officers 

293 

.513 

Administration and Public Departments „ 

38,793 

35,735 

Law and Justice 

65 601 

72,192 

Police 

109,517 

109,845 

Education, Science and Art ... 

14 290 

17,072 

3,603 

Ecdesiastical ... 

3,763 

Medical Service 

8,963 

9,330 

Stationery and Printing 

2 580 

2,220 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties 


and Engagements 

60,982 

101 848 

Miscellaneous 

3,666 

5,110 

Superannuation, Retired and Compassionate 

Allowances... 

4,134 

4 890 

(Public Woiks 

120,658 

210,000 

Public Works -(Supervision and cost of land 

V 

( for Railways 

1,639 

• 

£ 

607 916 

739,130 

Surplus .. 

705,181 

461,550 

^ £ 

M13,097| 

1,200,680 






Hevenue and Expenditure of the Central Provinces ^ 
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Central Provinces : — 

&vfieral Ahtstvaoi View * 0 / the Total Eevenues and Charpeo of the Central 
Provinces for the year 1865-66, and as estimated for the year 1866.67. 


Rstenues AITD RflCBlPTa*. 


Land iMvenue 

[Tributes and Contributions fiom Nati\e States 
Foiest 

|Abknree (Excise) 

Income Tax 

Customs * , . 

Salt 

Stamps , , 

Law aud Justice 

Police ... • 

EducHtion 

Miscellaneous 

Public Woiks—Miscellaneous 


Expf.nditttre. 

Interest on Service Funds and other Accounts 
Allowunics, Refunds, and Di aw backs 
Land Re\enue 
Forest 

Abkaree (Excise) • . 

Income Tax 

i^alfc . ... 

[stamps 

Administiaiion and Public Depaitmcnls 
Law andr Justico 
Police 

Education, Science, and Ait 
lEcclesiastical ... 

Medical Services 
[Stationery and Printing 
Political Agencies and other Foreign Services 
Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and ] 
gagemeiita 
Miscellaneon^i 

ISnperannuation, Retired and Compassionate Allowances 
f Public Works 

^ Snpei vision and cost of Land for Railways 


Public Works 


Surplus 



1865-66. 

Estimate^ 

1866-67* 

Eleven 

months. 


£ 

£ 


692,604 

613,600 



190 

.. 

13,404 

30,333 


95,431 

92,000 

.. 

7,646 


9 877 

8,620 


172,745 

152,170 


58,819 

50,580 

.. 

19,230 

21.730 


13.238 

13 uOO 

.. 

58 

90 


4.106 

10.000 


3 838 

3,800j 


991,002 

1,005,114 


’ 620 

1400 


34,869 

8.000 


139,907 

128,669 


10,783 

17 747 


2,871 

1,997 


60 


39,372 

38,789 


2,242 

2.99O 


37,037 

33,760 


72,308 

71,810 


131,106 

120,640 

,, 

16,779 

17,647 


3,153 

3,434 


12,690 

12,859 


3,867 

1,100 


626 

435 

Sn- 

112,033 

00,14* 


18,499 

15,330 

,, 

• 16,796 

16,137 


: 262|5d8 

300 , oqO 


.. ... 

10,000 

£ 

918,189 

867,878 


77,868 

147,296 

£ 

991,002 

1,006,113 


04 



Setenue of BrkiBh Burmah. 


life 


The Police superaoDuation fund amounted to Rs. 31,426 and 
the expenditure to Rs« 7 57. The Local Funds amounted to 
Rs, 17,07,613 and the expenditure to Rs. 15,17,826. The 
total receipts under the head of “ Imperial Revenue” are put 
down at £990,065. In 1864-65 the amount stood at £988,071. 
Tills increase, of nearly six p^' cent., has been attained in a 
year when one item of revenue, viz. Income Tax ; has entirely 
disappeared,. The total Imperial expenditure within the Central 
Provinces for the year 1865-66, may be stated in round num* 
bers, as follows : — 

Lakhs of Rupees^ £ 
All Civil and Political charges, ... 66 650,000 

On account of the Army ... ... 59 590,000 

On account of Public Woiks De- 
partment ... ... ' ... 31 310,000 


Total ... 156 1,650,000 


Beitish Burmah 

General Ahatract View of the Total Mevenues and Charges of British Burmah, 
for the year 1865-66, and as estimated for the year 1866-67. 


Eeveitues akd Receipts. 


1865 66. 

Estimate, 

1866-67 

« 

■V 

Land Revenue- 



£ 

527,763 

mouths 

£ 

436,000 

Forest 

, , 


89,849 

70,562 

Abkaree (Excise) 



97,064 

72,100 

Income Tax 

... 


4,712 

180 

Costoms . . 

, 


191 271 

152,500 

Salt 

1 « 

• • 

5 658 

05400 

Stamps 

, . 


87,051 

36 000 

Law and Justice «.. 

... 


62,732 

60,000 

Police ... 

... 


10,993 

14,000 

Marine ... ... 


„ 

4,883 

247 

4,400 

Edncation . ... 

, , 


380 

Interest . 

• 4 


459 

280 

Miscellaneous 

« « 


2,240 

2,200 

Public Works— -Miscellaneous 


- 

2.338 

2.250 

V. 


£ 

1,037,260 

856,202 




1 
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Expenditure of Briii&h Buimah 


General Ahstraci View of ihe Total Revenues and Charges of British Bumnak, 
for the gear 1866-66, and as estimated for the gear 18b6-674 


IExpekdituei. 

1866-66 

Estimate, 
1866 67 
Eleven 
months 

Interest on Service Funds and other Aceonnts 

1 030 

825 

Allowances, Refunds, and Diawbacka 

20 03S 

9 000 

Land Revenue 

78,68] 

71.080 

Forests 

81,19 

30,594 

Abkaiee (Fxcise) ... .. 

6 68 


Income 1 ax 

203 


Customs 

12 394 

11200 

Salt 

427 

880 

Stamps 

948 

900 

Administration and Public Departments 

30 252 

28,500 

Law and J ustice ... 

148 87 

193,500 

Police 

122 334. 

114 600 

Maiine 

30 65S 

18 400 

Fducation Science and Art 

9 868 

9 700 

Ecclesiastical 

8 662 

4,400 

Medical Ser\ices 

7 513 

7,200 

Stationery and Piinting 


2 400 

Political Agencies and othei Foreign Services 

6S71 

7 000 

Misce laiieous 

3 026 

3 200 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate Allowances 

3 355 

2,223 

Public W oiks 

155,826 

200,000 


672 681 

^ 722,432 

Suiplus 

364 579 

133,770 

£ 

|1, 037, 260 

1 856,202 


The imperial revenue of the yeai may be taken to be some- 
what over one million steilmg The disbuisements will^ m 
lound numbers, be as follows — 

Annual cost of troops ... Ks 35 lakhs. 

Civil Administration, including 

Police M 40| „ 

Public Works, Impeual, excluding 
those at Foit Blan ... „ 18^ „ 


Total Rs. 94 lakhs. 

Theie still remain the expenses of the Post Office, the Elec 
tiic Telegraph, the Mail Steameis, and the lelief of ti oops. 




m 


jReienue and Eiependiture of Berar, 


B£Rar : — 


General Ahetraei View of the Toted Eevenues and Chargee of the JEaei tmd 
West Berar BtsU lots for theyeOtr 1865 66, and as estimated for ihe 
year 1866 67 


Bbvendes and Receipts 

1865 66 

Estimate, 
1866 67 
Eleven 
months 


£ 

£ 

XifUid Revenue 

895,104 

390 000 

Feieefc 

1 511 

2 988 

Abkaree (Evcise) 

76 301 

100,000 

Income 1 ax 

666 


Salt 

8 832 

1 200 

Stamps 

23 982 

23 070 

Law and Justice ^ 

3 097 

8 400 

Police 

4 817 

3 800 

Education 

J68 

1 100 

Intel cst 

12j 

100 

klisceUaTieons 

1 650 

2 420 

Public Woiks— Mi'scellaneous 

3 220 

2 490 

£ 

613 612 

530 568 

Expenditure. 



Interest on Seiuce Funds iiul on othei Accounls 

10b 

120 

AUdwances, Refunds, and Dia^ backs 

1 US 

51 200 

Land Revenue 

53,661 

49 422 

Forest 

890 

1 389 

Stamps 

052 

971 

Anminiatra ion and Public Departments 

8 691 

8 279 

Law and Justice 

10 605 

9 789 

Police 

42 09( 

39 060 

Educiticm, Science, and Ait 

27 A 

9 445 

Ecclesiastical 


192 

Medical Services 

1 C85 

1 880 

Statioueiy and Pnntinj? 

72S 

82 ) 

Allowances and Assignments uud^i ficatics ai d Engage 



mentb 

K,013 

17 511 

Miscellaneous 

10 641 

7 566 

Superannuation, Retired and Compassionate Alloviances 

4bS 

218 

Public Works 

73 724 

110,000 

£ 

225149 

’30778^ 

Smplus 

288,463 

222,711 

1 £ 

513,612 

^ 530,568 


Mysore — In its financial lesulta the year 1865-66 may be 
considered the most piosperoua on lecord. The income ol the 
piOYince shews an improvement of 9 lacs of lupees or 9 per 
cent over that of 1861-62, when it attained for the fiist time 
an aggregate ot one million sterling Compared with the same 
year, the ordinary expenditure increased in the latio of 1 1 
per Oent, which is partly attiibutable to a larger outlay of about 
20 per cent, on public woiks, and partly to the piogress of ad- 



Revtnne and Expenditure tf Mysore, 


ministrative reforms in the departments since 1862-63. That 
year was less productive of revenue than the preceding one, but 
the Bubsequ-ent years shew a progressive increase, terminatings 
in an income of 109 lacs, an expenditure of 101, and a surplus of 
8 lacs* 

Receipts^ Disbursements, Surplusi 

1861-62 Rupees ... 100,30,000 90.71,000 9,59, Opp 


Disbursements, 

90.71.000 

90.94.000 

98.31.000 

100.30.000 

101 . 22.000 


Surplusi . 
9 59,000 
6,15,000^ 

3.47.000 

4.61.000 

7.94.000 


1862-63 „ ... 97,09 000 90,94,000 6,15,000^ 

1863 64 „ ... 101,78,000 98,31,000 3,47,000 

1864- 65 „ ... 104,97,000 100,30,000 4.61.000 

1865- 66 „ ... 109,16,000 101,22,000 7,94,000 

The gross expenditure of the year 1866-66, amounted to 108 
lacs but of this, 4,43,000 were disbursed in further settlement 
of the Maharajah’s debts, and 2,67,000 on public works, in addi- 
tion to ihe ordinary assignment of 14 lacs from the income of 
the year. 


Land Revenue ... ' .. 77.25,767 ! 

Sayer Customs ... ... • ... 8,88,699 

Porests ... ... ... 3,42,958 

Abkari ... ... .. 10,01,944 

Assesijed Taxes ... ... 3,78,304 

Salt ... ... ... 15,849 

Stamps ... ... ... 2,61,582 

Mint ... ... ... 15,750 

Post Office ... ... «• ... 37,021 

Law and Justice ... .. 85,373 

Police ... .. 6,312 

Public Works ... ... ... 70,6d3 

Miscellaneous ... ... .. 86,464 

T\-. ’ * 


Laud Revenue . 
Sayer Customs . 
Porests 
Abkari 

Assessed Taxes . 

Salt 

Stamps 

Mint 

Post Office 
Law and Justice 
Police 

Public Works 
Miscellaneous 


Disbuksemekts. 


Refunds 

Land Revenue ... 

Sayer Customs 
Revenue Survey 
Forest 
Abkari 

Assessed Taxes ... 

Stamps 

Mint .... ... 

Post Office ... ... 

Assignments under Treaties, &c. 
Miscellaneous payments 
Contingencies special and temporary 
Army 

Internal Improvements 
Public Works ... • 

Administration and Public Department 
Carried forward 


24,960 
7,01,590 
82.312 
1.05,731 
97,746 
28,050 
800 
18,984 
1,14^ 
1»25,«36 
26,7Aj744 
19,570 ‘ 
8^9 
10,77,564 
10,67f 
16,67.457 
3,79,145 
69.26,610 




Revenve '"mid Ex][>tndit\ire of Coorg. 


Disbubseurnts. 

Brought forward 
Maharajah's Stipend , 

Fifth share of revenue 
Law and Justice — Courts 
Jails 

Police — Cantonment and Towns 
District and Talooka 

Thuggee Department ... ... 

Bducatton ... ... ... 

Science and Art ... .. 

Shiperaunuation and gratuities ... ... 

Religious and charitable Institutions ... 

Hospitals and Dispensaries ... . ^ 

Misoellaneoua ... ^ ... ... 29,60/ 

Civil and Contingencies ... 

l,03,7i;i?r 

, His Highness Maharajah's Debt amount ... 4,42,97 3 

1.08,14,149 


COOBO : — 

Fijumce Statement of the Coorg Territoriet — Sevenne and Expenditure for tie 
years 1864-65 and 1865-66 


A ctuaUu 
1866-66. 
69,26.enr 
3,60,000 
9,96,124 
9,11,417 
1,19,069 
74,239 
4,33,Oo6 


Revenue. 

Land Tax ... oa 

Abkarry 

Excise 

Postal, &c. ... * 

Income Tax ... 

Stamps 

Miscellaneous 

Total Ordinary ... * 

Extraordinary ... 

Grand Total 

Expenditure. 

General ... - 

Jttdici'al 

Revenue ... ••• 

Postal, &c, 

I Miscellaneous 

Endowments to places of worship, &c« 

Pensions 

Medical 

Educational Instruction 
Ecclesiastical ... 

Abkarry 


Total Ordinary 
Extraordinary 
Public Works 
Grand Total 


1865-66. 

Rs. As. P. 
1,69,360 1 2 
1,24,544 7 '9 
14,049 3 0 
0 0 0 
4,243 12 0 
21,186 8 0 
. 88,151 14 2 

4,21,525 14 1 

34,176 0 8 
. 4,55,700 14 9 


3,432 

13,826 

82,590 

^ 4,188 
21j939 
13,690 
12,718 
2,464 
9,778 
1,783 
39.480 
1,010 

2.07.103 
0 

1.06,000 

3.13.103 




Paptv CurrencTf of India, 


CHrreney* 

dhvetnmeni Currency Notes in Circulation, Coin and Bullion Beserve, and 
Secu/riUes held all India on the undermei^ioned dalas- 



A uni, 

1 May, 

July, 

BOlli do , 

27th August, 
30tli Septtmbi^r, 
Bth Nove>nber, 
3rd Deceniber, 
31st do , 

4T.h Kobruary, 
25th do. 

I8t April, 

. 6th ]day, 

3rd .luiie, 

1st July, 

5ih August, 

2ud Stpt(!inbHr, 
30 Lh do , 

•J^bh Noveiuber, 
2iid Deceiiibor, 
30th do , 

31st .lauuary, 
28th Pebrujuy, 
3lst March, 

3Ubh April, 

29th May, 

30th June, 

3lst Jul.\ , 

31st August 
29th SepteiuWr, 
31st October, 
aOth November, 
31st December, 
31st .Tanuary, 
38th February, 
SOth March, ,■ 


6,01,19,860 2,08,24,849 . .. 

5,99.53,6202,12,68,609 

6.31.02.760 2,74,07,739 

6,36,59,020 3,04,64,009 
6,47,99,0162,40,03,999 . . 1, 

7,09,19,550 2,70,76,570 .. .r 1, 

7,13, 4,3, 470 2,78,48,469 .... 1, 

7,48,35,640 3,47,40,629 

i, 7.39,74,7803,06,27,239 2,.53(> 

7,40,60,500 3,11,94,128 21,320 

7,49,07,190 2,99,47,166 20,14,850 
7,66,78,080 2,40,19,723 20,04,140 
7,73,11,610 3,40,87,978 20,01, 17.1 

8.70.1 4.760 3„58,11,794 38,04,185 
8,83,17,400 3,58,09,364 37,04,185 
8,95,46,890 3,68,29,691 46,01,18,1 
9,16,85,820 3,, 52, 18,755 10,79,140 1 , 

8.06.51.840 2,65,14,437 6,2«,3txVl , 
8,06,37,070 2,83,16,798 6,00,710 
7,45,88,1 .30 1 ,70,1 9,«(» 16,5(),000!l , 

1 , 7, 07,Gd, 090 1,80,13,128 60,(X101 

7,07,6'!, 280 1,81,75,318 1701, 

7,00.23,4501, 01, 12,0(K1 216|1. 

7,15,01,88055,68,99,703 2M 

8,07,61 ,m0 3,47,13,873 2,665 

8, 85, 13.2'K) 4,36,60,363 2,615 

9.03.61.840 4,48,79,132 2,375 

8,93,08,360 4,38,84,873 2,18.5 

0,64.56,520 6,16,01,193 212,185 

10,61,64,68(16,76,25,137 212,165 

I 10,64,05,760^6.60,66,54® 2,12,130 

* 10,56,06,710 5,07,10,172 2,12,130 

9,31,88,210,4,71.13.209 1,19.635 

* 9.63,89,410 4.82,96,567 1,10,603 

a, e6.60^600;4,33, 76,820 1,19,596 


,07,00,(W013;(M),16's86 

02.00. 000 3 03,95,011 

83.00, tMH) 3,03,96,011 

53.00. 000 3,03,95,911 

28.00, (KK) 3,03,96,011 
,04,00,000 3,03,95,011 
, 34,(X), 000 3.03 J)5, Oil 
,31,00,000 3,03,96,011 
97.(K>,000 3,03,95.011 
76,m),000 3,57,45,011* 
7l,tM),0(K) 3,57,46,062 

72.00. 000 3,57,45,171 

87.00. 1XX) 3,98.01,961 

72.00. 000 3,98,01,961 

10.00. 000 3,98,01,961 
63, 0(MXX) 3,98.01.961 

57. 00, (KX) 3,98,01,961 > 
,25,70, (XXI 3,98,02,532+ 
,2.5,70,000 3,98,03,5321 
96,20,000 3,08,02,632 
,:)5,90,(K10 3,98,03,533 
,11,90,(KX) 3,98,02,532 
,07,70,000 3,99,02,532 
,(K),7(),0(X> 3,98,02, 6;i2 

35.00, (X)0 3,98,02,632 

42.00. 000 3,98,02,632 
34,(X>,000 3,89,55,182 
3t),00,000 3,88,37,833 
38,23,(X17 3,71,32,135 

45.42.878 3,64, 62,30-1 

73.42.878 3i64,?9, 419 

83.42.878 8.46,a«,410 
62,4^878 3,64,29,400 
69,36;383 3,36,69,923 
66,66,289 3,36,07.229 
48,91,718 3,26,20,547 


* ASi lacs of Securities are ui course ofitransfer to Hoad OomniiNKintier 
+ Hs. 176 10-9 have to be adjusted in the ( irclcs of Oeheut, Trujbiuopolv and VizaKSMatam 
1 Rs. 58 14^3 have to adjusted in the Circlcgf i:aikui. * ‘ vizagapataiu. 

Vai. XI,/PastI. “ P 
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Agricultural Statistics of Madras. 


. m 

Land Kevennc, Han^y and 

Madras. — The i^easan was even more unfavourable than in . 
the preceding year. In Ganjam the excessive drought necessi- ' 
tated extraordinary measures for the relief of the people. Cat- 
tle suffered from want of waster and pasture, but murrain was ' 
not prevalent except in Coimbatore, 

Prices steadily advanced. 'J%e chief articles of food cost 
more by from forty to fifty percenti than they did five years 
ago.. Notwithstanding the character of the season, the area un- 
der cultivation increased by 1,87,012 acres. The experimental 
farm at Sydapety in the vicinity of .Madras^ was continued du- 
ring the year with fair promise of ultimate success. The use 
of a superior description of agricultural implements attract- 
ed the attention and interest of the agricultural classes. 

Cultivation . — 










I2i) Eiqiort of Cotton from Madras* 







128 ^ Madras Survey^ Forests and Waste Lands. 

Survey . — In 3865-66, 384 villages, containing 1,615 square 
miks of country, were surveyed; 811 villages, containing 1,787 
square miles, were mapped ; and the maps of 746 villages, con- 
taining 1,260 square miles, were lithographed. The survey 
department was at work in 707 villages, containing 1,633 
square miles, at the close of the year. The demarcation of 
two districts was commenced. The correct areas of 1,742 vil- 
lages, containing 3,854 square miles, were ready for settlement 
purposes. The total expenditure in the survey department 
amounted to fis. 4,55,205-6-9. The average cost of completed 
work was Rs. 85-9 per mile, or Re, 0-2-2 per acre, including 
surveying, mapping, lithography, and computation of areas. 
Field operations were carried on during the year by the Settle- 
ment Department in the districts of Kurnool, Cuddapali, 
Coimbatore, Tinnevelly, and Kistna. In the last named dis- 
trict the work consisted chiefly of the re classification of vil- 
lages, the settlement accounts of which had been lost in the cy- 
clone of 1864- The total area demarcated was 2,625 square 
miles, and the area classified (including that re-classified) 1,916 
square 'miles. The demarcation of Tinnevelly was completed. 
The new settlement was successfully introduced in the central 
and eastern deltas, and in most of the upland talooks of the 
Godavery district ; the total number of villages settled being 
463. In Kurnool proper the settlement was introduced in 106 
villages, for which survey areas had been received. In the 
Kistna district the whole of the Masulipatam divisidn, with 
the exception of a few villages in two taluks, was brought un- 
der the new seltleraent. The settlement of the Trichinopoly 
district, nearly completed in 1863-64, was brought to a close, 
and the settlement registers were printed. 

Waste Lands . — In Ganjam of waste land 207 acres were sold 
in freehold for Rs. 8,266, and in Coimbatore 166 acres for Rs. 
832. A small extent of land was also sold, under the special 
rules,' on the Neilglierry and Shcvaroy Hills, and in the Wy- 
naad. 

Forests . — Continued attention was paid, thiough the year, 
to the raising of plantations to replace the forests whicb 
gradually diminishing. The villagers in all districts were 
stimulated to raise village topes, and in some parts of the coun- 
try very favourable results attended the exertions of the 
district ofiS.cers.. Nurseries for young trees are in piocess of 
fdtmation in all the districts, and endeavours were made with 
fair success to plant the sandy tracts along the sea shore with 
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Cinchona and Tea Cultivation in Madras. 

ttie Casuarina. In Nellore an experimental plantation of fire- 
wood was commenced, and tracts were reserved elsewhere fot 
like purposes. 

Cinchona . — Unprecedented progress was made in the Cin- 
chona plantations. The average rate of propagation increased 
from 21,200 to 48,968, and the total number of plants was 
doubled during the year, and amounted to 1 1,66,070 on the 
1st May 1866. These very satisfactory results are mainly due 
to the circumstance that the trees which were first planted out 
in August 1862, and which were in May 1866 from twelve to 
twenty feet high, and from eleven to twenty-two inches in dia- 
meter at the bole, had already produced millions of excellent 
seeds. The bark of the oldest plants increased in thickness and 
improved in appearance, and the yield of crystaWized sul- 
phates was ascertained by analysis to be no less than ten 
per cent. It has beeii proved that strips of bark may be re- 
moved from the trees without injuring tliejn, if moss be imme- 
diately applied, and that by mossing the trees before the bark 
is stripped off, the latter may be immensely improved both in 
thickness and quality. Now that seeds are produced in abun- 
dance, the number of plants may be rapidly increased to any 
desired extent, and the cultivation may be readily extended to 
all favourable localities. 

Tea . — In the Tea plantations 1,700 plants were raised from 
Assam seed, in the course of the year, and th^f total number is 
now 13,500. 

Agricultural Shows . — Agricultural exhibitions were held in 
Ihe districts of Nellore, Bellary and Tinnevelly. Mr. Thacker, 
Veterinary Surgeon, was engaged in careful and protracted in- 
quiries on the Neilgherry Hills and in other parts of the dis- 
trict of Coimbatore, where a new and virulent form of disease, 
akin to the well known Rinderpest,’’ had broken out. 

Bombay, Sindh and Aden. — In the Southern Division of 
Bombay the season proved a bad one for the crops in the 
Kulladghee and Rutnagherry collecturates, and Government 
sanctioned the construction of several minor works of public 
Utility specially to afibrd employment for the lower class of 
labourers. The total actual realisations amounted to Rs. 
1,16,87,405 and the Saycr revenue to Rs. 33,13,600. In the 
Northern Division the season was on the Avhole favouraBle* 
The actual realisations were Rs. 1,23,98,362. 1 he laud revenue 
of the Punch Mehals amounted to fibout Rs. 2,11,600. The 

V0lXI.,PABTl. Q 
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Saver rovenne yieMed Ks. 13,0K6l7, and in the Punch Mehal:^ 
J-iS. 3t>, .')()(), tJ)e land revenue of the Island of Bombay 
amounted to Rs, 77 , 242 . 

In SiNDli the approximate land revenue was Rs. 33,4 7,205 
against Rs. o8,69,]67 the previous year. 

Rent Free Lands . — 'I ho financial result of the summary set- 
tlement operations up to the 30th April 1866 is an annual pro- 
tit to tjo\^nnmcnt of Rs. 2,98,865, or nearly three lakhs of 
rupees. The number of claims to alienated revenue disposed of 
in 18(J5-fi6 ("exclusive of those dealt with under the summary 
and terminable Inam .settlements) was 5,798 of the aggregate 
value of Rs. 51,77 b 6>9 The aggregate value of the claims to 
cash allowances remaining to be disposed of on the 30tli April 
1866 uas^’cported to be Rs. 1,13,200. 

Suircy — 'J'hc revenno survey system as hitherto carried out 
in the Presidency has been confined for the most part to a de- 
tailed field measurement made with the cross staff and chain, 
the theodolite used only for the measurement of tracts of 

Iiilly country. 'JTo system has been sufficient for the purpose 
of funushing au accurate land measurement, which was the 
main intention of the origniators of the measure. The Jageer- 
dars of the Southern jNIahrat! a country requested that their 
e.stMles might be .suivoyed and S(‘ttled, providing merely that 
tli( V slioulcl be consul led regarding the rates of asses.sment 
t^o be levied. In ca.se of adopting the rates they engaged to 
guarantee tbein to thdr ryots, and also to concede to them all 
the advantages of pioprietary right which arc ensured to the 
-ryots in Government villages by the Survey Act. Progress 
was made in North Canara. Government waste land assessed 
at - the survey rates, of whicli the ‘‘occupancy” or ownerships 
subject to the payment of the survey assessment, wa.s, in con- 
soiyience of there being numerous applicants for it, put up to 
auction among the villagers, and brought in numerous cases 
sums "varykig from 1 to 80 times the survey assessment ; 26 
survey fiold.s situated in six villages were in all thus sold by 
auction, containing 19& acve.s, bearing survey assessment Rs. 
89-! 2, and brought Rs. 1,056, or an average of times of 
the total .survey as.sc'^smcnt. 'J he Survey department worked 
over the Poona and Conkau districts and extended their 
operations to the wild tract of jungly country bounding the 
, liorLhein part of the -Khandeish collectovate. With the ex- 
- e^lion of a few spots iuhalnted by. the Bheels, the coun- 
try referred to i.s generally miinbahitcd. The measurement 

the whole of Gnjerat Proper was very nearly completed, and 
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i,atisfactory progress was made’ in two of the five talookas of the 
Punch Mehals. The* total area measured in the year under 
report was 347, HI acres. The detailed survey of the city of 
Ahmedabad, and of tlie town.s of Surat, Broach, and Bulsar, 
progressed favourably. The trigonometrical survey of the Island 
of iioinbay was begun. 

In Sin 1311 the survey and settlement wore carried out on 
a systematic plan. The operations of the year comprised the 
measurement of an area of 847,868 acres ; the classili cation of 
an area of 276,967 acres, and the settlement of 91 dehs or vil- 
lages. The topogiapliical survey surveyed “ niauzawar” 
967,987 acres on J mile to an inch and '' topographicar’ on 
the scale of 1 mile to an inch 641,716. 

Forents, — In Bombay the receipts of the depaitment were 
Bs. 7,60,347 and the expenditure Rs. 6,33,916. In Sindh the 
receipts were Ks. 2,68. H)5 and disbursements Ks. l,59,()5o. 

Agricidtuve. — The following shows the cultivation of Sindh. 



lb6J!-65. 

1865-66. 

Kurrachee 

... 324,427 

310,000 

Hyderabad 

■ ... 430,008 

659,403 

Sliikavpoor 

... f5S4,;)4fi 

685,000 

Fioiitier 

... 121,382 

1 22,000 

Tliur and Parkur... 

... 172,441 

195,057 

ffbtal 

... 1,732,804 

],871,460 

Cotton . — Act IX. of 

1863, entitled “ an 

Act for tliC pre- 


volition of the adulLera-tion of cotton, juid the better suppres- 
sion of frauds in the cotton trade of the Presidency of Bom- 
ba}^,” continued to produce beneficial effects. The number of 
bales of cotton exported from the ports of Bombay, Kurrachee, . 
and Canara was 1,139,006. The fees levied amounted to lis. 
2,71,487-2-6. Press licence fees, fines, and sale proceeds of 
cotton confiscated under Act IX. of 3 863 amounted to^Rs. 
3,708-2-9. After deducting all charges for establishments, &c., 
Ps. 1,96,118-8-4, tUere was left as balance for U\c ear ot* lls. 
80,076-12-11. The convictions under the Act numbered 35, 
The officers of the department paid much attention to the in- 
troduction of ail improved description of cotton into their res- 
pective districts, and of a better style of cultivation. An almost 
total revolution was effected in Khandeisli by extirpating the 
-indigenous seed and substituting that from Berar. The Pt^i- 
sioner s Colony at Chaksgam in Kaudeiah, consisting chieff y 
of pensioners from the Artillery and Infantry, was 627 strong, 
being eleven less than the previous year, and possessed 447 
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head of liorned cattle, 98 head of sheep and goats, 46 carts and 
13,3 ploughs. Out of 2 860 acres held^ by pensioners. 2,022 
acres were cultivated and only’ 838 acres waste. The colonists 
are reported to be on good terms with the people of the coufi- 
t'fy. 


Bengal. — T he following gives details of the land revenue : — 


Year. 

6 

Q 

C a 

^ s 

o 

Total, includ- 
ing Arrear 
Demand. 

Collections. 

Remissions. 

Net Balances. 

Advance Pay- 
ments. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

R«. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1850-51... 

3,61,81,023 

3,98,56,591 

3,56,49,701 

3,44,255 

38,62,545 


1855-56... 

3,63.94.(106 

3,98,63,471 

3,63,32.499 

4,49,116 

30,83,856 


1860-61... 

3,70,19,738 

4, 02, 52, J 77 

3.70,33,849 

1,4.S,9()3|3().69.425 


1864-65... 

3,73,43.831 

4,05,36,468 

3.68,76.802 

1 50,504,35.29,162 

.. ... 

1865-66 . 

3,77,19,764 

4,13,69,437 

3,75,52,227 

3,15,202 35,02,008 

2,04,433 


Lands sold and redeemed * — During the year 244 petty Go- 
vernment estates, bearing an aggregate revenue of Ks, 
243-8-6^, were redeemed by the payment of Rs. 8,l72-lo-M. 
Up to the close of the year, 14,822 estates, bearing an aggre- 
gate yearly revenue of Ks. 7,712-0-8, had been redeemed by the 
payment of Rs. 87,109 8-6. There still remained 43,137 es- 
tates, charged with an annual revenue of Rs. 79,936-12-4|, sus- 
ceptible of redemption. 718 estates were sold during the year 
for the recovery of their own arreais, of which 62, bearing a 
revenue of Rs. 7,943, were purchased for Government at a total 
cost of Rs. 36, and 666, bearing a revenue of Rs. 36,731, were 
purchased by private individuals lor the sum of Rs. 4,77,244, or 
nearly, thirteen times the revenue, which shews how very light 
the pressure of revenue actually is in most cases. The arrears 
due from all the estates sold were Rs. 25,080. No less than 
1,036 tenures created since the settlement were admitted 
during the year to common registry, which protects them in the 
event of the sale of the |)arent estate from all purchasers but the 
' Government. The total number of tenures thus registered up 
to the close of the year was 1,921, the gross rent payable to the 
superior proprietors^ of which was R;e. 13,12,663, upon an area 
3,603,781 acres. The number of parent estates affected was 
1^‘U^99. 17 such tenures were admitted jto special registry, which 
^'^protecU them even in case of the estate falling into the hands 
Government. 'J'fae total number of tenures so registered up 
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to the end of the year was 212, with a rental of Rs. 2,08,609, 
and an area of 296,047 caeies, the parent estates atfecled being 
in number 115. Ko buildiiur leat^es were commonly regifrttred 
during the year. Aliogether 40 such leases have been so regis- 
tered in 13 estates, the rental being Rs. 333. One building 
lease was specially registered, making altogether three sucdi 
tenures specially registered in one estate with a rental of R-. 
17, Government property rights in 4,669 whole estates and 
3t)3 shares involving 1,052,066 and 36,277 acres respectively 
had been sold up to the end of 1865-66 for Rs. 91,48,556 and 
Rs, 10,90,066 respectively. There remained for sale 1,960 whole 
estates and 42 shares, the former being expected to fetch 
about 50 lakhs of rupees when sold, and the latter nearly 2^ 
lakhs of rupees. 

Waste Lands . — The number of grants made under the old 
rules was 26, having an area of 78,018 acres, with an eventual 
maximum revenue of Rs. 21,942 ; the number of these grants 
up to the end of the year being 360, with an area of 526,867 
at res, and an eventual maximum revenue of Rs, 1,55,314. The 
number of leases under the old rules redeemed was 25, having an 
area of 122,761 acres, for which the price of commutation paid 
amounted to Rs. 74,229, while the balance remaining unpaid was 
Rs. 2,22,826 ; and the total number of leases redeemed up to 
the end of the year was 65, with an area of 212,272 acres, for 
whic h the price of commutation had been paid to the extent of 
Rs. 2,01,338, which still left an unpaid balance of Rs. 2,94,780. 
tl'he number of lots sold during the year was 125, having an 
area of 164,312 acres, the price paid (or which amounted to Rs. 
4,7 6,903, while the aggregate number hitherto sold amounts to 
664, having an area of 660,227 acres, the price fetched amount- 
ing to Rs. 33,95,780. The cultivation leases taken up under the 
Oldinary settlement rules of the several districts were 148 in 
number, with an area of 36,422 acres, of which the initial re- 
venue was Ks. 37,777, and the eventual maximum revenue Rsi. 
38,616 ; and the total number of leases altogether taken up toi 
the end of the year was 494, with an area of 100,039 acreSj the 
present revenue being Rs, 68,174, and the eventual maximum 
revenue Rs. 75,625. A lease of the whole unassigned portion 
of the Sunderbuns was given to a Reclamation Company on 
the following terms : — The land will be held rent-free for 20 
years, after which it will be liable to a gradually increasing asr:* 
sessment, reaching its maximum of 2 anuas per beegalv or 
about 6 annas per acre in the 5 1 st } ear ; one-eigbth must be 
cleared in 10 yeais, one fourth in 20, and one-half iii 40 yeai>, 
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rf*.'£umptioii in case of non- clearance, will take effect eepa- 
Irately in each of the lots.’ 

T Land Litigation the rent laws the number of 

instituted increased from 117,414 to ]23,]()3, a larger number 
than had been instituted in any one year since 1861-62. The 
,, number of suits revived and re-heaid bad also increased, and 
counting in the arrears of last year, there were no less than 
148,405 suits for disposal during the year. The number of ap- 
‘ plications bad also slightly inci eased, but these proceedings are 
of very little consequence.' Altogether there were 2,629 ap- 
plications for disposal during the year. No causes for this un- 
usual influx of business were assigned, unless possibly the 
scarcity of food may have made if particularly difficult tor the 
landlords to collect their rents. Almost the whole increase was 
^ in the various kinds of suits by landlords against tenant's ; 
suits for arrears of rent having arisen from 99,004 to 100,683, 
and suits for arrears and ejectment from 3,1 12 to 6,045. Suit-s 
^ by tenants against their landlords had at the same time rather 
diminished. Analogously the notices of enhancement had risen 
from 16,700 to 19,363, and notices of relinquishment fallen from 
6,068 to 3,969. 

Surveys . — The entire area expected to be completed was 
6,262 square miles, of winch 4,702 square miles were clashed 
as mauzHWar work ; 970 square miles as topographical work, 
and 580 square miles as - waste lands. The total expenditure 
was estimated at Rs. 3,53,923 3-10, giving aii average'of lis. 
66'9-9 per square mile. Tj-king the average on each class of 
work separately the late on the maiizawar work was Rs. 
56-M-ll per square nnie, on topographical work Rs. 40-3 2, 
and on waste lands lls. 72 14-7. The entire area deinarcaied 
by the non- professional j)a'rtic8 was 6,606 square miles, though 
for abput 700 miles merely re-eiection ot obliterated field mai ks 
' to be carried out. The total expenditure was Rs. 1,88,056, 
which gave an average of Rs. 33-8 8 per square mile. The dis- 
jlricts in which the survey has not yet been completed aie the 
following : — 

Maunbhoom, Cachar. 

Palainow. Chittagong and Hill Tipperah, 

The several districts in Assam, ,and 

jSylhet. Banks of the Gauges." 

I Forests , — Conservancy rules were passed for the Sikkim 
dbrest!*. The examination of jhe Sikkim Terai wuis completed, 
Timber- cutting commenced, though on a somewhat small and 
, experimental scale^ in the teinjierate forests, the Terai, and the 
vrdlies of the T'eesta and Great Rungeet, where sal, sissoo, pine. 
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o.'ik, chi 0 s»nut, aad magnolia, were cut for railway sleeparf,.. V 
railway waggons, and*oiher uses. * Five maunds of a species of 
Cornus were sent to the Gunpowder Agency sit Ishapore, as it 
was supposed that this wood might be a good substitute for the 
dogwood of Europe (Cornua Sanguinea, Lin.) ' /. 

Mines . — A general examination of the coal-fields in Upper 
A^sain had been completed by Mr, Medlicdtt, Deputy Super* 
iutendent of the Geological Survey/ihe result of which was tO ", 
eatablifsh the existence of rich and extensive coal mines both at 
Jaipore and on the Terap. The Lieutenant-Governor directed 
that these mines should be at once thrown open to private en- 
terprise. No grant shall exceed in area one square mile, or 460' • 
acres ; all grants shall be at first /ent-free, but on completion of 
the survey and demarcation of a grant, an annual surface rent 
of six annas an acre shall be levied ; and lastly, if hondjide min- 
ing operations are not commenced within three years from the 
date of a gnmt, or if at any time such operations cease for.tf 
period of five years, the grant shall be forfeited. 

Agricultural Shows were held at Debrooghur, Mymensing, ' 
Choofea and Comillah. An exhibition of the j)roduct3 and in- 
dustries of the Western Dooars was also held at Alipore, In the' 
Buxa Dooar, in June 1865. Tw'enty Hissar bulls were intro- 
duced into Bengal to improve, the breed of cattle. The arrange- 
ment of plants in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta, according 
to their natural orders, was nearly completed. Additional groups 
of 19 orders of exogenous plants were formed during the year. 
With the exception of Rubiacese and Urticacpss, all the large^ 
natural orders of this class are now illustrated in the gardens. 
Tlie collection of palms, consisting of about 80 species, was re- 
ananged. A garden was formed for the cultivation of all the 
annual indigenous Indian plants and small perennial plants, and^ 
nearly 1,000 species are now illustrated in this garden. 
Twenty-five Wardian cases, containing 740 plants, were distri- 
buted during the year. And also 9 closed boxes containing 80' 
bundles of orchids and 320 cuttings, and 30 open boxes con- 
taining 753 plants. In addition to these 1,824 plains in pots^, 
were distributed to applicants in tlie neighbourhood of Calciiua^ , 
The number of plants received during the year from various ' 
parts of the world (England, Java, Ceylon, Australia, Bnrinah|~ " 
Mauritius, and elsewhere) was 1,362; also lOl packets cori-’. 
taining 847 bulbs and tuberous plants. Besides these the 
Curator of the Garden, while, engaged in distributing Cinchona* 
])!ants in Chittagong, niatle a large collection of interesting' 
plants, nearly 2.00t) in number, so that the total number of 
plants added to the garden ex-ceeded 4,000.' 
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Th A^^am the total area of lanti taken for tea culilvatiou ! 
was 616,018 acres, ,of v^hich 46,827 acres only appear^ to 
have been brought under cultivation. The total number of;: 
grants in' this district is 132, but statistics have been receiveit '' 
only from 112. The money drawn from the Cachar Treasury 
during the year for carrying on the tea gardens Was B?« 
20,29,164, and added to the dislifursements of previous years„ . 
exhibits a total outlay of Rs. 77,^0,000 up to the close of the 
year. In Sylhet the quantity of land taken up for tea cuUi-» 
vation was about 29,000 acres, of which about 17,000 acres are 
Government waste lands, and the remainder is held from zemin* 
dars or as temporarily-settled lands. The statistics given foe 
Darjeeling are believed to be accurate. No statistics have been 
furnished for the tea"* districts of the Chota Nagpore Division* 
The aggregate quantity of tea exported from the Port of Calcutta 
during the year was 5,291,824 lbs., against 3,452,202 lbs. in the 
preceding year, which shows an increase to the extent of 
1,8:59,622. 

Cinchona . — The rapid extension of the open air Cinchona 
plantations was secured by 8e|)arating a large number of plants 
of each species as the stock from which the plants to form the 
plantation are procured. The increase at Darjeeling in the year 
was from 37,382 to 178,741. The number of |dants sold aiul 
distributed was 2,158. The cultivation was begun in Chitta* 

Fisheries , — The Lieutenant Governor authorized the es- 
tablishment of two oyster nurseries on the Cliittagong coast, at 
the mouth of the Kurnafoolie river, at an expense of not more 
than Rs. 400. The localities chosen are believed to be favour- 
able to the propagation of oysters; and the experiment was to be 
tried at first with common and not peail-producing oysters. 

North Western Provinces.— The rainfall was below the 
average of four years, the season was unfavourable and the 
harv^t scanty. The revenue year ended on 30th September 
1865r The ease with which the laud revenue was collected 
shows that the landed interest had not been injuriously affected 
by high prices and partial distress. Of remissions amounting 
to Rs. 22,27,552, nearly 16 lacs were on account of years pre- 
vious to, or connected with, the Mutiny. The number of dus^. 
tucks issued was 1,04,902— upwards of 1,000 less than in the 
previous year ; ihe number of severer processes for the realizatioli 
of the Kevenue decreased from 35 to 31. The following ia 
taken from the General Report of the Census of 1865 
Voi. XI . Pi.ax i. R 
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Dchra Dooti, 

I jSeharunpore, 

J Roocuffernuggur 
\ tfearut, 

I Boolundshuhur, 
V. Allyguih, 

Total, 

f Eumaan, 

' t Oiiihwal^ 


Totair 
^ Bijnour, 
Vloradabad, 

J Budaoii. 
Rareillv 
^hahjehanpore, 
Teraie. 

Total, 
r Muttra, 

! \«ra, 

J Fun urkabadt 

“ r Mynpoory, 
j Btawah, 

I £tah, 

Total, 
f Jaloun, 

' Jhanaie, 

C LulJutpore, 
Total,. 

^ Cawnpore 
FutteaporOr 
Banda, 
Allahabad, 

I Humeerporor 
Total, 

... Goruckpore, 
f izimgnrh, 

I Tounpore, 

„.■{ liirzapore, 

I Benares,. 

V Ghazeeporei, 


Gbaud Totib, 



2,6?a*19| 17,10,164 
6,83,69,152 
70 40,000 
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Lmd Suits , — Suits under Acts X. of 1859 and XlV. of 1863 
to 60,813. The increase in the Benares and Allahabad 
is believed to have been caused by the bad season, 

• atid in the Meerut and Bobilkund Divisions by Settlement 
pi^oeedincra. The number of suiuinary suits in Non-Bet^iila- 
tion Dratricts decreased to 1,637. The number of proprie- 
tary and malgoozaree mutations is slightly less than that of 
the previous year, being 34,004 against 34,688, 'J he sales 
in execution of decrees, 1696, decreased by nearly 200. Ihe 
amount realized from the sale of confiscated estates is Hs. 
2,14.228 ; the prices realized averaged 20| years’ purchase 
of the Government demand — a fact well deserving attention 
in connection with the projected measures for Peimauent 
Settlement, as evidence of their popularity. 

Survey and Settlement Operations , — A small Bevemie 
' Survey paity was employed in Rohilkhund and Kumaori 
<ltiritig the season 1866-66. About 257 square miles were 
surveyed topographically iu the Kainpoor territory, at an 
average cost of nearly 30 Rs. per mile ; in Kumaon the tea 
plantations were for the most part brought under survey. 
The difficult nature of the country, and the wide separation 
of the different .tea estates from each other, necessitated 
' a much larger outlay than usual on this survey ; 28 square 
miles were surveyed, at a cost of Rs. 312 per mile; The 
total expenditure during the year on account of Settlement 
operations throughout the Provinces was Rs. 4,10,669 ; and 
the, total charges from the commencement of the several revi- 
sions of Settlement to the close of 1864-65 amount to Rs. 
17,16,476. 

Cotton. — Promising experiments in the cultivation of cotton 
were made, but difficulty was found in cleaning the cotton 
with the rude native instruments in use, and arrangements 
wetw made for- supplying the cultivators with improved cot- 
ton gins In May and. June 1865 cotton was nowhere fetching 
a higher price than Ks, 16 the maund, and at Meerut had 
fallen ,as low as Ks. 8 ; while in October, 1864, it was selling 
as high as Rs. 40 a maund. The result has been a great 
contraction of cultivation, which is fully 50 per cent, below that of 
1864. The estimated yield of the cotton crop for 1865-66 
\ is given at 8,24,540 inaunds, against an estimated outturn of 
: 19,57,738 maunds, and an actual crop of 16,59,917 maunds. 

• - ’Jihe -foUowiug table gives the several estimates of area under 

cotton, and the estimated crep in ihaunds of 80 lbs., for the last 
^ five years : — 
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1 

A£i«a. 

Maunds. ' 

1801, 

9,53,07.6 

• 1 1,99,750 

1862, • ... • ...1 

9,85,578 

10,67,736 

1863, 

11,35,688 

11,22,061 

1864, 

- 17,30,634 

. 19,67,738 

1865, 

1 

8,65,102 

8,24,640 


2’ea. — The yield of tea* at the Government Plantations ad"* 
Kumaon and the Doou was about lbs. 6l,50(X during the 
hist season ; more than 2, QUO maunds of tea-seeds were al^o 
collected. Upwards of lbs. 1,00,000 of tea were disposed 
of during the year. The retail prices ranged from Ks. 2 to 12 
annas, aod the wholesale prices from lie 1-2 to 5 annas, per Ib.^ 
In 1847 the* experimental., cultivation of tea was confined en* 
tirely to the Uoverninent Plantations, the total extent of 
cultivated land in these being only 166 acres. Up to 1859 
the laud planted with' tea in the Doon did nol exceed 700 
acres,' and in the Kumaon Division there was only one small 
private estate in addition to the Government Plantation^/ 
The state of things is now widely different. In the Doon alone 
there were about 3,000 acres under tea cultivation in 1865, the 
estimated outturn of tea for the season being nearly lbs. 3,30,000. 
In l^umaon and Gurhwal there were now upwards of 30 private 
tea plantations, employing kt least 3,000 labourers and skilled 
workmen, in addition to extra hands required during the pick- 
ing season,. and with an aggregate annual expenditure of Ks. 
2,50,000, In 1866 the imports of tea from India amounted 
to Jbs. 2,439,600. 

Saharanpoor Botanical Gardens.-— The indents for seeds 
and plants were very numerous; 66,827 fruit trees, 25,945 
timber trees and flowering shrubs, and 1,869 parcels of 
seeds were distributed. The large Museum was finished, 
and in it the Superintendent deposited the whole of his 
valuable private collections, to form a nucleus of a general 
colleolion of tjie plants and vegetable products of India, but 
particularly of the North-Western Provinces. A good col- 
lection of rocks, to illustrate the substrata on which soil^t 
adapted to different crops rest, and stones and slates best 
fitted for buildings generally, was also added, and carefully 
named^ An Arboretum was formed of all the most impor- 
tant timber trees met with in the forests of the North-Western 
I’rovinces. • 

Cinchona.— rThe Cinchona cultivation was not very success- 
ful ; the locality, at Chejourie, in the Himalayas, was found 





much too cold, and many^^of the plants were destroyed 
the frost. The remainder were removed to Chandwallah, 
# ti^ ,the Doop^ where it is hoped the experiment will be more 

- successful. 

PuNJA3« — JSxcept in Mooltan, Dehra Ghazi Khan and 
pera Jsmail Khan the year was favourable to the landed 
interests ; although the rainfall was scanty prices w^ere high, 
and scarcity da Bengal and Cabul led to the large exportation 
of >yheat. 

J/and Suits. — While 2,66,198 cages were disposed of in 
186^-65, 2,14.743 cases were disposed of in 1865-66 ; of these 
latter 2,11,069 were decided on' their merits, 1,363 were 
adjusted or withdrawn, and 2,311 were struck oflF in default. 
This does not include the statistics of cases disposed of in 
♦Settlement Couits. The falling off is explained by the fact 
that suits regarding land, or the rent, revenue, or produce 
of land, which were formerly heard in the Revenue Courts, 

' are now only cognizable in the Civil Courts, except in dis- 
tricts in which a settlement is in progress. 

Forests ^ — The expenditure was Rs, 1,01,852 against Rs. 
1,30,226 the previous year. The sales amounted to Rs. 
90,983 against Ks. 1,84.398 the previous year. The number 
of deodar trees felled was 4,147 against 6,874 the previous 
year and of logs pinched 8,646 against 27,572. The snow- 
fall having been unusually heavy, there was a large am6unt 
' of wind-fall timber. Ihree thousand deodar seedlings were 
planted out. 4 he average rainfall all over the Punjab was 
26 8 inches against 2b'9 in the previous year and 56*9 in 
1863-64, 

Prices , — Under the Sikh rule if, in the large cities of the 
Punjab, wheat was selling at a maund for the rupee, it was 
c^sidered rather dear than otherwise. Under British rule 
prices have rarely fallen so low, and during the past year 
Lahore, Multuu and Amritsur, wheat has sold at higher 
prices than when famine w'as last raging in the North Western 
Provinces. The steady increase of prices was due not so much 
to the deBciency of the supply, but to the increased demand, 
and to the opening out of new markets, 
i Flax , — Double the usual area of land was brought under 

cultivation, and th^ crop of flax is said to have been fine. 

, Tea . — Estates in the Kangra valley, belonging to European 

- gentlemen and Companies, covered an area of 7*442 acres, of 
which some 1,876 acres were under "tea. The outturn in 1866 
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lyas 54,700 lbs., and the yield for 1866 is estirt^ated at 1,14,00® - 
lbs. The Government plantation at Holt a, and some tea 
plantations in Kullu,, are not included in these returns* Keither 
has any account been t^ken of the land natives have planted 
out with tea. Some 2,360 persons vere employed in ^ 
tea plantations. In the Holta plantation and factories 40,401 ; 
lbs. of tea of all sorts were prepared during the year ; 1, f06 
maunds of tea seeds were distribiited gratis to European and 
N^ive planters ; and 546 maunds were transferred to the 
Murree plantation. The expenditure during the season was 
neaily Ks. 25,000. Of the stock of tea in hand 36,717 lbs. 
were , disposed of by sale at the factories for Us. 20,650-15 ; 
and the rest disposed of along with the estate, which was sold 
with the tea in stock, at the close of the year, for rupees 
1,64, 89 1-9. The Government connection with tea manu- 
facture in the Kangra hills was thus, after nearly twenty 
years’ duration, brought to a close. Nearly the whole pro- 
duce of the season from the Government plantations was 
purchased by native merchants for the Amritsur market, or 
for the pui'pose of forwarding to Kashmir, Cabul and Bokhara. 
In the latter place the price of tea at the close of 1865 was 
as high as Ks. 3- 6-9 per pound : green tea is preferred. 

Survey. — Establishments^ were engaged in Hazara, a diffi- 
cult country, where they triangulated 800 square miles and 
surveyed 470. • 

OUDH. — The Land Revenue was increased Ks. 1,90,341 by 
the settlement. The demand was Rs. 1,05,94,001. 

Forests and Waste Lands . — '1 he revenue of the Forest de- 
partment was Rs. 1,16,975 and the expenditure Rs. 48,696. To 
the end of the year the j'Um of Hs. 1 6, 14,H44, of which there 
was a balance of Rs. 6,15,817, had been received for the sale of 
waste lands. 

Surveys , — In 1866-66, 20,83.967 acres were surveyed at an 
average cost of Rs. 63 per 1,000 acres. This is a considerable 
reduction on the average of the preceding year, which was Rs, 
71. Th« population varies from 281 to the square mile in Mo* 
humdee to 553 in Durriabad> The classification of the total 
area made by the Survey shows the following percentages : — 


Cultivated. 


Groves. 

Barren. 

Total 

' 

55 

t 1 

20 

• 

1 ^ 

-7- — — ■■■ ■ 

' 30 

■ 
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the liead of Wren, however, village sitefl, poodA 
and tanks, roads and revenue free lands are included. The 
. really sterile tracts are only 8 ])er cent, of the whole area. 

. Land Si^its. — Th,e number of cases decided during the 
year was 23,789 against 15,004 in 1864-65, This increase is 
pwing partly to additional districts having come under settle- 
ment, and partly to the Sudder Moonserrims having been 
entrusted with powers to decide petty cases. The following 
Statement shows the degree of success which under proprie- 
tors have met in the prosecution of their claims against Ta- 
iookdars : — 


Claim. 

Decreed by consent. 

. 

Decreed 

ON TRIAL. 

To Under- 
proprietors. 

To 

Talookdars. 

To Under- 
proprietors. 

To 

Talookdars. 

To Sub-Settle- 





ment 

948 

343 

C98 

3,709 

To Birt or 




Shunkullup 

104 

18 

269 

277 

Other Claims ... 

207 

41 

1,235 

1,282 

Total 

1,259 

402 

2,502 

5,268 

Total in 1804-65... 

536 

237 

1,445 

2,1^0 


Central Provinces.— The rain fall of 1865-60 wfs quite 
equal to the average ol the last ten yearp. But the rains were 
not, on the whole, seasonable ; for almost the whole of the rain- 
fall was registered before the end of August, As a consequence, 
the rice crops of Chutteeeguih and of the Wyne Gunga Valley 
yielded the only good harvest of the year. 

Survey and Settlement — The work of regular Settlement 
was in progress during the period under report in every one of 
the eighteen districts in the Provinces. By the close of the 
year 1865-66 the Settlement had been quite complete in five 
districts, Saugor, Dumoh, Hoshungabad, Nursitigpore, and 
Baitool. In five more, Wurdah, Seonee, Nagpore, Jub- 
bulpore, and Bhundara, it was far advanced and would be com- 
pleted during the next year. These ten districts com- 
prise all the most important parts of the Provinces. In the 
other eight districts there was still mqch Settlement woiic to do. 
The Land-tax of 8;387 villages or estates was regularly assess- 
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ed dur|ug .th« y.ear, 'J he .amounUpf the revised aseestsibeiita • ! 
wae Re. 4992|473 or 12 per cent, above the reveiuje 
which those estates fbrmeily paid. The net result of the* 
revision of assessiuents up to the piesent date has been * 
an increase of 6 per cent, in the land-tax. The work doneia .. 
iuvesiigatiug, deciding, and recording the several kinds of rights^ 
in t)ie land was large, Superior proprietary rights in 25^634 . 
villages Were investigated and det^ided, The lights of l&,64]]i 
owneis of holdings were investigated and recorded. Tire 
status of 65,000 hereditary tenants was enquired into and set** 
tied ; 82,209 ryots were iouiid to possess occupancy righi un- 
der Act X. of 1859, The holdings of 246,162 teuaiits-al-wiil 
were attested. The claiu^s and rights of village servants were ' 
enquired into and settled tor about 20,000 villages. The tu-* 
quiry into iUaq/ee«or re venue-free grants of land was complet- 
ed in ten districts, and much advanced in the rest. It appeals 
that laud revenue, amounting to about Ks. 3,09,387 per 
annum, is asbigued und^r the category of revenue free te- 
^ uures to private individuals or religious bodies. The total aiea 
of these assignments is about 1,641,656 acres. But the revenue 
on much of these assigned lauds is foregone only fur ike lives of 
the present occupants. A portion of the plateau ol Chuttees- 
gurb, the Sautpoora hill districts, the Trauo-Wvne Gunga 
country, that is east of the liver, and the Miniar District, aie 
the only pans of these Provinces remuining to be surveyed. The 
survey of these tracts will be dune wiiliiii two yeuis^ excej^t 
those of the Sautpoora country, which uiay occuj>y a longer 
time. 

Lund Siiits^ — The number of cases decided in the Revenue , 
Courts during' the year, under the Daw of landlord and ten- 
ant,” was 5,056, besides 1,279 petitions for execution of decree, ^ 
'I here weie only 55 cases and 80 petitions for execution of 
decree undecided at the end of the year, These numbers aie 
about the same as those for the pievious year. An analysis of . 
these cases shows that three quarters oi the business under these , 
Laws consist of suits brought by iandloids to lecover arrears dt 
rent. Litigation under the Rent Lavis ot a more inuicate kind, 
such as suits for fixing rate of rent and the like, has not yet 
arisen, because questions of this kind are set at rest, temporari**^ 
ly at least, by the Settlement Courts, Now that the people 
understand the meaning of the proprietary rights conl'eiied tipou 
them, transfers of landed property ai^a becoming cominun* Ttse 
selling price of latrd is everywhere rising. As yet the general 
priv\ of lands in the Ntigpore country does nut exceed two or 
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times the laod-tax'^ssessed upon it. But in the districts 
the Hill lands usually letch five, or six times the amount 
their land-tax. And an estate near Baitool, which was sold 
' duiHig the year, fetched a fancy price equal to seventeen times 
^tbe land-tax payable upon it. 

Prices have risen seriously in five years : — 

Number of seers oj Wheat 
procnurahle for one rupee. 




1861. 

1866. 

^ Nagpore 

. . • 

... 27 


Bhundara 


... 22 

10 

Wurdah 

. . . 

... 24 


Chanda 


... 37 

' 7 

Jubbulpore 


... 48# 

_ 16 

. Saugor 

... 

... 274 

U 

Mundla 


... 544 

14 

Seone© 


42i 


Dumoh 


... 33 

12 

Hoshungabad ... 

... 

... 42 

15| 

Nursingpore . . . 


... 36 


Baitool 

... 

... 37 

12 

Chindwara 


... 33i 

Ilf 

Baepore 

.« . 

... 49 

16 

Belaspore 

... 

... 120 

15 

Sumbulpore 


... 47 

8 

Upper Godavery 

... 

... 40 

8 ■" 


Forests . — In the year 1864-65 the forest revenue under all 
;hese heads amounted to Bs. 89,306 ; during 1865-66 the re- 
venue amounted to Bs. 2,02,643. Out of this sum over Bs. 
1,07,000 was realized from unreserved forests by the local 
authorities. 

^ '^jOotton . — The area un^er cotton cultivation, compared with 
the previous season, may be thus shown: — 

1864-65. 1865-66. 

- ' Acres. Acres. ' 

^In the Nerbudda Valley north of 

the Sautpoora Range ... 285,111 229,652 

In the Nagpore Country south of 
the Range ... 330,765 289,189 

In the Chutteesgurh Country, 
ih0 Mahanuddy and Godavery 
Valleys ... 74,332 68,557 

690,198 587,398 


Total 
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The average yield of cleaned cotton Vas, after full examination 
of the subject, accepted at from 60 to 601ba per acre in the 
Wurdah Valley, and at from 40 to 461bs« per acne for othei: 
parts of the country. At something below these rates the ag-< \ 
gregate out-turn of the season would be about 30 million IbK, ' 
or about 6^ million lbs. less than last year. Then there wer0 > 
"nearly 6 million lbs. imported intp the country for re ezpdrt 
with the stamp of our markets^ Of the aggregate, there were 
29^ million lbs. actually registered as exports from the Central ; 
Provinces, that is, about two million Ibs^^in excess of the pre- * 
vious year, notwithstanding the fall in prices. Experiments in 
the cultivation of New Orleans cotton in the Wurdah district 
were conducted under the supervis^ion of a European officer 
specially selected for the work. The season’s experiments' . 
were limited to five fields in different parts of the district, of 7\ 
and 10 acres each. On the 47 acres thus sown the yield of " 
seed cotton was 5,B49lb3., or llSlbs, per acre, which on being 
cleaned gives a return of l,497ib8. cotton, or 32lbs, per acre, 
and 4,0521b8. of seed. At the current prices of indigenous 
varieties, the produce would be valued at Rs. 764 for the cot- 
ton and lis. 14 6 for the seed, or altogether Rs. 909, Now the 
cost of the experiments, including rent of land, cost of plough- 
ing and sowing, of manuring* and weeding, of watching, picking, 
and ginning, amounted to Rs, 426. A clear profit was thus ob- 
tained of 114 per cent, on outlay. 

Waste Lands ^ — There were considerable sales up to the close 
of J 864-66 when the total area sold was 32,047 acres ; in 
3865-66 it amounted to 18,939^ acres. The aggregate sales thus 
amount to 60,986 acres; the price realized being Rs. 92,970, . 
or Rs. 1-13-2 (38. 8d.) per acre. Excluding one sale in 
Belaspore, of 16,000 acres, sanctioned under special consi- 
derations at 4 annas an acre, on account of the peculiar insalu- 
brity of the neighbourhood, the average price realized on all 
the sales was Rs, 2-8-8 (6s. Id.) per acre, or a little above the 
maximum upset pric^ in the most cultivated districts in these. 
Provinces. Since the close of 1865-66 there have been no lees 
than 125,799 acres advertised lor auction sale, consequent on 
applications received. The great majority of the applicants and 
purchasers are natives of these Pi-ovinces. 

Mines ^ — The coal fields in the Pench Valley, in the vicinity 
of the Burkoee seam in the Chindwara district Were report- 
ed on by Mr. Blanford, of the Geological Survey of India. 
IncTuding Burkbee, there are eleven different places at which 
coal has been found. The tests applied establish the character 
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of tlie^oal afii eqnal to that, of Raneeffiinpre, with whioh the East 
. Indian Railway is worked. The coal field-i in the Towa valley 
in the Baitool district were also reported on. Thei Mohpanee 
- coal mines were worked by the Nerbndda Coal and Iron Com- 
T'any with sncceigs. The Biirwai iron works in Nimar were not 
bojpaht, and will go with the land transferred to the Maharajah . 
Uotkar at a fair valuation. 

Tht Nnffpore Exhibition was very snecessful. Some 30,000 
people flocked lo see^it and more than £ 10,000 of wJiich Go- 
vernment give a fifth was subscribed for it. 

Elephants . — Thirty elephants, of all sizes, were caught. Four 
. of these died, leaving twentj’^-six. of which the value is reckoned *. 
at Rs. 39,000. The whole expenditure of the Snoerintendent of 
the Khedda and his staff amounted to R'^. S'^OGO during the year 
] 863-66. Some of the elephants being undersized, were sold at 
the Nagpore Exhibition during December 1865, and fetched on 
the average Bs. 1,400. These young animals are much prized 
by Native gentlemen* 

British Burmah. — The year was not favourable to agricul- 
ture, A good “deal of the rice crop was destroyed by flood, and 
there was enormous loss of buffaloes and oxen by the cattle 
])lMgUP. Notwillistanding these calamities the high price of 
rice during the previous year consequent on the large expoffa- 
tion by sea stimulated the cultivators to make great exertions. 
In parts of the province to which the cattle [)lague did not ex- 
tend all circnmstances were favourable. The result was a con- 
siderable increase of cultivation, represented by an addition of 
Kfi. 1,32,914 to the land revenue of the previous year. 

Settlement and Survey. A settlement of the land revenue of 
th^ Prome district for five years was made by the Deputy Com- 
missioner, Major Ripley. The land owners, being small peasant 
proprietors, will not enter into any longer engagements than for 
five years; but the advantages of leases or set! lemenls for the 
amount ot Government revenue for a term of years are gradu- 
ally being acknowledged by the land-owners. In the district 
of Akyab the rates j^er acre payable annually on land were 
thoroughly revised. The Topographical Survey of Pegu was 
completed. The whole of the Tennsserim division and one- 
biklf of Arakan remained to be surveyed. 

Forests.^T\\Q quantity' of teak timber brought down to the 
Bea-|K)rt8 irom the forests in British territory was as follows : — 
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No, of Logs. 

By Permit-holder ? . . ... ... 33, 796 

By Contractors under the Forest Department . 14,164 

Drift and other sources ... ... 4,894 


Total, , ... ... 52,854 

The number of logs in the previous year was 25,509. Tlie 
importation of teak timber from foreign territories was : — 

Logs. 

By the Salween ... ... ... 95,874 

Do. Irrawady ... ... ... 21,734 

Do. Sittang ... ... ... 8,774 


Total, 


126,382 


The result of the year’s operations is a net revenue of Rs. 
6,86.662, The disbursements were Bs. 3,12,063. 

fiice , — The rude state of agriculture in British Burmah re- 
quires much to be done to raise it to a level with that existing 
ill moat parts of India; but the principal product is rice, the 
cultivation of which the people understand, and even with 
their unskilful method the yield is abundant. During the past 
year about one million and a, half of acres were under rice cul- 
tivation ; the surplus produce exported amounted to 464,000 
tons. The Agricultural Society imported Carolina and Java 
seed paddy. 

Cotton . — There was a considerable decrease in the area of 
this cultivation consequent on the fall in price about the lime 
of sowing in the autumn of 1866. The area of this cultivation, 
in 1861-66 amounted to 18,U00 acres, but in 1865-66 to only 
12,000 acres : these numbers, however, do not include the cot- 
ton grown in hill plantations. In the district of Prome a con- 
siderable amount was giown in the bills. The cultivation of 
sesamum seed increased proportionally to the diminution of cot- 
ton. 

Tobacco . — The cultivation of tobacco did not increase. What 
is required for home consumption by the people is imported 
both from Bengal and the Madras Coast. The land-owners find 
rice and sesamum more remunerative. 

Tea. — There is only one tea plantation in British Burmah; 
it is in the northern part of Arakan in the district of A)iyab. 
I’he soil and climate have proved most favourable to the plant. 
The cultivation was largely extended : the great difficulty 
is as regards labour, wages being considerably higher than in 
the neighbouring district of Chittagong. 
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Karen Several families of Karen mountaineers 

have settled down to agriculture in the plains of the Toungoo 
(district. This colony is under the care of the Rev. Dr. and 
Mrs. Mason, who for many years have devoted themselves to 
the education, religious, moral, and social, of the Karen people 
in the Toungoo district. The colony consists of 67 families 
numbering 223 souls ; they possess 69 head of cattle, 33 ploughs, 
and 18 carts, and in 1865 had 210 acres of land under rice cul- 
tivation, from which they obtained 7,000 baskets of rice. They 
also had 68 acres of land under cotton cultivation. 

Fisheries yielded Rs. 5,23,624 of revenue against Rs. 5,03,744 
the previous year. 

Berak — Cultivation continued steadily to increase. The 
area of cultivated land for 1866-66 was 4,376,110 acres, in 
1864-66 it was 4,036,900 ; the total increase of land taken up 
for cultivation in four years has been 1,163,740 acres, Thu 
revenue was collected with the greatest ease, which is a 
convincing proof of the continued prosperous condition of 
the ryots of Berar. The fall of rain was an average one, but 
it came irregularly. Rain ceased when it was most required 
for the khurreef or wet crops, and there was a partial failure 
on that account. The rubbee or dry crops were good on the 
whole. On a rough calculation, 68 per cent, of the cultivated 
land is occupied by grain, and garden plantation, 27 per cent, 
by cotton and 6 per cent, by oil seed, &c., showing a decrease 
of 3 per cent, in cotton cultivation. 

Prices , — The average prices of grain from 1860 to 1861, con- 
trasted with the prices in 1864, 1866 and 1866, were : — 

Wheat, Jowarry. Oram. 


Average from i860 to 1861, 

31 

55i 

41 

Price in. 1864, 

10 

12 

10 

,, 1865, 

11 

15 

12 

„ 1866, 

9 

16 

9 


The continued high prices pioduced no injurious effect upon the 
labouring classes ol the populaiion or upon domestic servants, 
as their wages increased in proportion, but they entailed much 
distress upon Government employes whose salaries are fixed 
and who draw less than rupees 300 a month. Compensation 
on account of dearness ol grain U given to all servants drawing 
less than rupees 10, those whose salaries are above that amount 
receive no compensation. The average price of cotton from 
1860 to 1861 was 11^ lbs, per rupee. In 1864 it was a little 
less than 2 lbs. In April 1865, it was 6^, an J in the same 
month of 18G6 it was 2 lbs. 
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Fofests , — The principal forests in Berar are those in Mail- 
ghaut in the Oouarawuttee district, and Pathrojat in the 
Woon district, and these are strictly reserved for Government. 
The sum of Rs. 21,309-8 was from duty on teak from the Mail- 
ghaut forests taken to the various markets for sale. 

Survey , — The operations of the Survey close yearly on the 
Slst October. lu 1864-65, 462,67^ acres were measured, and 
633,156 classed. The settlement was introduced into 117 vil- 
lages containing 167,786 cultivated acres, and 16,427 culturable* 
The revenue of the year preceding settlement was 1,20,734 
rupees and the settlement jumma 1,47,553 rupees, or annas 14 
and pie 1 per acre. The cost of the Survey Department was 
1,08,715 rupees being a considerable increase on the preceding 
years, due to stronger establishments, and the abolition of the 
system of forcing work from the villagers. ' The total results of 
the Survey since its commencement in Berar in' 1860-61 are as 
follows ; — 

Measured. Classed. Total Cost. Yearly increase 

of Revenue. 

Acres, ... 2,662,486 1,668,766. Rs. 8,73.110. Rs. 1,43,207. 
The Topographical Survey operations in Berar were completed. 

Mysoke. — The almost complete failure of the latter or 
autumn rains, upon whiclrihe prospects of a good harvest 
are largely dependent, had a disastrous effect upon the dry 
crops, the out-turn of which was for the most part, very defi- 
cient. The result was that the grain stores of the ryots, 
who in former times kept several years supply in hand, were 
drained by the demands made upon them at this season of ex- 
traordinary scarcity. The progressive increase of the Land Re- 
venue is seen: — 


Land Revenue. 

Percentage. 


Rs. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1856-67 

57,02,322 

■ 


1857-68 

58,27,105 

2-18 


] 858- 69 

... 60,03,006 

3* 


1859-60 

... 67,78,309 

1218 


1860-61 

... 63,10,117 


6-81 

1861-62 

... 66,64,758 

4’ 


186*2-63 

... 67.99,738 

> 3-57 

9 

1863-64 

... 72,11,020 

6*4 i 


1864-65 

72,74,560 

•88 


1866-66 

... 75,49,216 

8.77 
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Within the above period^ the land revenue of the Province has 
increased by 75^ per cent. The decrease noticeable in tlie year 
i860-61, was due to the exceptional circumstances of the pre- 
vious year, when the revenue exhibited a sudden increase of 
12‘18 per cent, over that which preceded it. The large in- 
crease that lias taken place within the past 10 years in the 
prices of all staple commodities is shewn in the subjoined 
statement^ compiled from the returns of a single District, 
Colar : — 



1866-57. 

1865-66. 


yeers. 

Seers. 

Raggi Per Rupee 

60f 

20i 

Rice 2nd sort. 

20 


Ciiram 

28 

16^ 

Dhall 

24> 

12| 


Cotton . — The number of acres under cotton cultivation dur- 
ing the year was 12,012, against 67,730 in the preceding year, 
showing a decrease of acres 45,717. The marked increase si- 
multaneously in the number of looms throughout the country 
indicates the revival of local manufacture which two years 
before was well nigh extinguished by the demands of tha -Eu- 
ropean markets. 

Cinchona, — Measures were taken for the establishment of a 
Government Cinchona plantation on the Bababooden Hills in 
the Kugur Division. This range, which lies in proximity to the 
Western Ghauts, attains an elevation, at one point, of nearly 
6,000 leet above sea-level. The site selected for the plantation 
occupies a somewhat less elevated position in a locality where 
the conditions of climate, soil, and aspect are alike fovourable 
to Uie growth of the cinchona. 5,000 plants were obtained from 
the povernment Gardens at Ootacamund. 

JJoffee , — Owing to another unfavourable season and to the 
want of rain at the critical period between March and May 
when the trees commence to put out their buds, the crops were 
deficient, but notwithstanding this temporary discouragement, 
lands were taken up, and the registers shew an increase of acres 
6,670 over the .area under coffee cultivation in the previous 
year, and of acres 24,214 over that of the year preceding. Jhe 
<excise duty on coffee yielded during 1866-66 the -sum of 
Ks. 1,02,781, being an increase of Ra. 9,989 over the cotlec- 
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lions of the previous yeaiv The collections under this head" 
from European and Native coffee planters severally for the year 
1865 were as follows 

European ... ... Rs. 14,311 

Native .... ... ,, 88,470 

Rs. 1,02,781 

Mulberry and Silk . — The enltivation of mulberry iu connec- 
tion with the manufacture of silk was carried on for many years 
in the talooks lying in the vicinity of Bangalore, Mysore and 
Seringapatam, where are chiefly congregated the Mussulrnnn 
communities to whom this branch of industry is almost wholly 
confined. Devoid of energy and unaided by the capital which 
would enable them to import superior varieties, both of the luul- 
beriy plant and of the silkworm, they were content to eke 
out a bare subsistence. From the rapid deterioration which 
was going on in both respects, the local trade had been for 
some years in a languishing state. The settlement, however, of a 
Silk Filature Company conducted by an Italian gentleman, at 
Kengeri, near Bangalore, and the introduction of new breeds of 
silkworms, as well as of improved kinds of mulberry, promised to 
inaugurate a new era in the silk manufactures of Mysore. The 
increased demand thus occasioned gave a stimulus to the 
production of a better kind of silk, and in order furtlier to pro- 
mote this object, arrangements were made with Signor de 
Vecchj for the importation of silkwonn-eggs from Japan^ for 
distribution to those who are wulliug to rear them with care, and 
to give the experiment a fair trial. A species of mulberry 
plant, said to have been imported by Tippoo from the Dek- 
kan where it is indigenous, is largely cultivated iu Mysore, 
though in the districts extending southward to the Cavery, the 
China mulberry, long ago imported by European agency, is 
commonly found, and it is there that cocoons of the better quali- 
ties are produced. The inferior quality of the native ruled silk 
is evidenced by the value. The best samples which are worth 
on the spot, 4 or 5 rupees a seer (equal 3-5ths of a lb.) would 
not in Europe obtain a higher price thati 13 or 14 ehillings per 
tb., while Japanese silk sells at 37 or 38 shillings. 

Foresta . — The year was occupied by the officers of the Depart- 
ment chiefly in making themselves acquainted with the extpnt 
and character of the forest rapges. Certain tracts containing th^ 
more valuable species of timber were reserved as “ royal forests^” 
ill which no felling except by departmental agency is permitted. 
N urseries were foimed Tor teak plantations in the Ashtagram 
VoL. XI„ Paet I. T 
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and Nugur divisioDs. Efforts \vere made in the Ashtagram 
division to work to good advantage the splendid for'ests along^ 
the Ohaut ranges. These abound with valuable timber trees, 
and especially the Poon (or Koovay,) Imt are unfortunately in- 
accessible to the means of deportation from ibe east side. Steps 
were taken to propagate the sandalwood tree for seed. 

Survejf and Settlement . — The number of acres measured was 
507,288 at a cost of annas 2-9^ each* Evidences of the popu- 
larity and interest with \vhich the progress of the survey is 
viewed by the ryots, were seen in the increased eagerness to se- 
cure possession of new lands in the talooks which border on 
those under survey, thus affording a presumption that the 
cost of the survey will be sufficiently met by the increase 
of lands taken up in anticipation of the introduction of the 
new settlement. Colonel Anderson testifies to the ready and 
willing co-operation that the survey paities everywhere received 
from both the officials and the people. 

CoOBO. — The fall of rain w^as ]49'6 inches against 143‘59 the 
previous year. The Land Revenue proper shews a net in- 
crease, due principally to extension of cultivation, of Hs. 
6,888-11 6. In former days rice was the staple product of 
Coorg, but now coffee is taking its place. Until the Survey 
Department completes its operations, the actual number of 
acres taken up for coffee cultivation cannot be given. 'The 
number of acres under taxation in 1865-66 amounted to 
17,839'59| ; and 16,523* 13^ acres are supposed to be the ap- 
proximate quantity of estates under cultivation, but not yet sur- 
veyed, and 27,261 '96^ acres more were surveyed, but were 
uot under a'Ssessineut ; there were 1,068*61 acres newly taken 
up during the year. This gives a total of 62,693 acres of land 
under coffee cultivation, but the survey will shew' it to be 
upwards of 1,00,000, which in a few years will give lls. 2,00,000, 
or far more than the whole of the present land revenue. 
The cultivation of tea plants promises to be most successful. 
It is being introduced into all the principal plantations. The 
planting of cinchona is also extending. The survey de- 
partment was reorganised ; 108 estates had been surveyed. 
The comprising 3,868 19 acres, against 73 estates with an 
area of 14,323 acres in the year pi'evious. There were 90 miles 
of boundaries measured. The total expenditure, on account of the 
survey amounted to Rs. 15,099 4-6, or Rs. 4-0-6 per acre sur- 
veyed, against Rs. 15,475 or Rs. 113 per acre during the pre- 
vious year. At the past rate of plogress the survey Avill not 
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be completed for 10 or 12 years. The forests yielded Bs. 
7o, 456-6, against Rs. 1,02,218'-10>4 of the year previous* 
TIve most valuable teak forests are to be found in the south and . 
east of Coorg. They also contain blackwood, hon^ (peterocar^ 
pus marsupiitm) y muttie, (Jterminalia coriacea) dindaga, &c., 
and can he easily worked, the land being flat. It is proposed to 
reserve them as royal forests. 

Income Tax. 

The following shews the total revenue under the various 
schedules of the Income Tax, during its five years’ currency 
from August 1860 to July J866. Balances to a slight extent 
were still due after 1865-66 : — 


Province. 

18BO.01. 

1861-62. 

1862.63, 

1863-64. 

1864-65. 

1865.66. 


Ks. 

Ks. 

Rn. 

Rs. 

Rh. 

Kn. 

Bf'nffal 

26,21,495 

18,76,858 

40,84,695 

38,16,845 

26.35,561 

37,44,996 

18,41,195 

6,00,126 

Bombay 

40,37,830 

38,39,648 

33,67,952 

Madras 

10,16,426 

25,29,477 

23,01,267 

10,45,484 

14,67,615 

4,78,016 

N, W. Provluoes 

17,19,428 

33,99,198 

28,73,987 

20,78,030 

16,82.769 

4, 66, 110 

Punjab 

Oudh 

2,88,446 

9,82,435 

8,79,870 

6,23,662 

5,23,868 

2,11,021 

1,29,069 

56,489 

4,35,053 

5,51,3:11 

3,56,576 

2,96,910 

85,:iS9 

Central Provinces 

1,93,369 

3,07.898 

2,75,048 

2,87,882 

61,599 

British Buriuah 

99,693 

28,479 

2,31,117 

2,31,470 

1.16,064 

1,21,276 

20,460 

East and West Berar 

•20,772 

21,466 

17,07(1 

16,614| 

Eastern Settlements 
General and Political : 

720 

1,426 

1,950 

1,409 

2,774: 

1 

1,643 

r^overiimeni of India 

9,71,731 

13,89,374 

13,67,935 

11,30,478 

11,48,188 

2,47,809 

Benital 


2,351 

2,703 

2,165 

N, W. Provinces 


13,113 

0,621 

7,693 



Madras (Coori;) 


8.128 

12,292 

3,848 



Bombay 

1 16, 697 

00,217 

41,051 

: 35,839 

14.’418 



88,23,446; 1,73,88,455 

1,63,62,234,1,26,79,718 

1 

n 

‘2f,8i7073 


In 1862 incomes between Rs. 200 and Rs. BOO were exempted 
with the result of relieving 76 per cent, of the whole number 
of tax payers and with a loss of onl^ 2 1 per cent, to the reve- 
nue including the diminished cost of collection. Schedule I. 
incitided incomes derived from lands and houses, and the re- 
lief to the class of petty landholders, who already pay nine- 
tenths of the taxation of India, may be estimated from the fact 
that in Bengal, the North West and Oudh alone 232,000 who 
had paid only £60,000 were exempted. All over India half a 
million were relieved with a loss of only a quarter of a million 
sterling. In the year 1861-62, when the Tax was heaviest and 
yielded most, the following was the classification of incomes 
below and above Rs. 1,000 a year, • 
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I’ROVINCE. 

No. of incomes be 
tween Bs. 500 am 
Rs. 1,000. 

No. of incomes above 
Rb. 1,000. 

Total. 

Rengal 

50,000 

14,000 

64,000 

Calcutta 

10,000 

7,000 

17,000 

North-Western Provinces 

80 000 

11,000 

41,000 

Madras (excluding Town of Madras) 

15.000 

5,000 

20,000 

Madras Town 

1,500 

1,000 

2,500 

! Hombay (excluding Town of Bombay) 

30.D00 

10,000 

40 000 

’Bombay I'own 

i 

5,000 

5,000 

io|ooo 

j 

tjH Total 

i. 

141,500 

53,000 

1 

194,500 

j 


Aa returns of income these figures are worthless, evasion hav- 
ing been the rule and the Assessors being often untrust- 
worthy, The Calcutta returns may be considered most trust- 
worthy. The following table includes the suburbs also, and 
may roughly be said to refer to at least three quarters of a 
million of fiopulation. The number of taxpayers classified by 
incomes was — 


Year. 

Under 

500 Rs. 

From 600 to 
1,000 Rs. 

From 1,000 
to 

5,000 Rs. 

From 5000 
to 

10,000 Rs, 

From 10,000 
to 

50,000 Rs. 

From 50,000 
to 

1,00,000 Rs. 

Above 
100,000 Rs. 

Total. 

1^60-61 

22,425 

6,833 

*8,808 

2,706 

846 

50 

42 

41 ,710 

1861-62 

22,268 

6,624 

8,122 

2,612 

510 

53 

38 

4(;^27 

1862,^63 


9,818 

5,389 

660 

462 

51 

42 

16,422 

1863-64 


0,,958 

5,390 

G72 

543 

55 

39 

16,657 

1864-65 


10,028 

5,544 

696 

511 

59 

33 

10,871 


The various classes assessed and the amount of duty imposed 
pft each were: — 
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Hevenux of Madras. 


The house-owners and meircantile classes contributed nearly 
one-half of the entire assessment, and to these classes may be 
added, for the most part, the seventy-two parties who made 
return to the Special Commissioner, and many probably of 
the persons who for want of precise information as to tlieir 
callings, are arranged under ‘ miscellaneous.* The refunds 
made amounted to Rs, 1,68,736 in 1860-61, Rs. 62,898 in 
I861-M, Rs, 56,4?30 in 1862-63, Rs. 22,036 in 1863-64, and Rs. 
25,189 in 1864-66, or Rs, 3,16,289 in all, in Calcutta and its 
suburbs. 


All other liourees of Kevenoe. 


Madras. — The receipts from all other sources as well as land 
and income-tax was during the five years ending 1866-66 : — 



1861-62. 

1862r63. 

1863-64. 

1864-65. 

1865-66. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Land Re- 'i 






, venue ... • 
Forest Re- ( 

411,25,879 

420,64,980 

429,65,352 

( 418,11,620 
\ 2,92,527 

429,17,664 

3,21,581 

venue ...J 
Abkany 

33,29 961 

35,03,651 

40,51,918 

39,60,490 

14,65,652 

41,42,805 

Income Tax ... 
Mobturpha, or 

25,48,110 

23,18,250 

16,45,522 

6,7b, 548 

Tax on Pro- 
fesaione, &c. 

3,11,644 

20,94,896 

4,780 

2,456 

2,518 


Sea Customs 

17,66,809 

20,37,373 

18,10,046 

19,51,019 

Land Customs 

2,71,484 

1,94,084 

2,61,146 

2,28,733 

1,. 34,465 

Salt 

86,00,532 

91,26,362 

89,79,243 

103,45,973 

101,12,489 

Stamps 

94 i^ceUaneous 

;J0, 14,598 

' 20,98,040 

23,81,746 

26,83,918 

30,66,558 

ttems 

75;295 





Total ... 

613,72,399 

610,76,966 

623,24,756 

626,01,477 

633,17,129 

£ Sterling .. 

61,37,239 

61,07,696 

! 

62,32,475 

62,60,147 

63,31,712 

0 
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The consumption and piice of satt was : — 


Items. 

1861-62. 

1862-63. 

1863-64. 

1864-‘56. 

1865-66. . 

Home consumption 

In. Mds. 

In. Mds. 

In. Mds. 

In. Mds. 

In. Mds. 

27,30,757 

28,49,502 

29,74,214 

32,36,772 

33,30, 83r; 

Inland do. 

30,91,008 

32,72,713 

31,25,278 

37,09,269 

33,50,364 

Total . . . 

58,21,765 

61,22,215 

60,99,492 

69,46,041 

66,81,201 

Exportation 

6,11,116 

4,16,286 

3,03,127 

5,32,018 

12,86,965 

Grand Total 

64,32,881 

65,38,501 

64,02,619 

74,78,059 

79,68,166. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Government ] 

1 6 0 

) 



(1 8 0 

price for Salt per ^ 
Indian Maiiiid ... ) 


• , 1 8 0 

1 8 0 

1 8 0 

J 

V 

1 8 0 

1 

) 

j 


(l 11 0 


The revenue I'rom Stamps increased by Rs. 3,82,640. The 
operation of the new Registration and Abkarry Acts, the estab- 
lishment of Courts of Small Causes, and the increased facilities 
for obtaining stamps offered by the discount system of sale, 
account for this result. The Sea Customs revenue partially re- 
covered the effects of the depressed state of trade in 1864-66, 
when the revenue fell by Rs. 2,27,327. It this year rose by Rs! 
1,40,973; but was still considerably below the revenue of 
1863-64. The increase is due to large imports of spirits at 
Madras ; and to increased exports of grain and oil seeds from 
Tanjore, South' Cauara, and the Godavery. There was a falling 
off of Hs, 94,26« in the Custom's duties collected on the fron- 
tiers of feudatory territories, owing to the arrangements effect- 
ed with the Travancore and Cochin States, with the view of 
freeing interportal trade from taxation and assimilating the 
Tariffs and duties of these States to those of British India.*^ 
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Bombay C\i«tom9 Duty. 


Bombay and Sindh. — The Income Tax is by no means a diffi- 
cult mode of taxation in India in Presidency towns. The assess- 
ment of the Island of Bombay in the first year amounted to only 
9^ lakhs. At last, in 1864-65, the total assessment was about 24 
lakhs, or considerably more than double that leviable three years 
previously, when the provisions of the Act were applicable to a 
far larger class of the community, and when the tax was one- 
fourth heavier. The unexampled prosperity amongst all classes in 
Bombay during that year contributed, no doubt, very largely to 
these results, but this cannot be held as the sole cause of the 
increase, which is attributed to a considerable extent to the 
improved means of ascertaining what was really the amount 
assessable, and to the tax-payers themselves having become 
better acquainted with the obligations that had been imposed 
upon them. In Sindh the receipts were Rs. 48,372 against Rs. 
1,87,196 the previous year. 


Customs. — The receipts were 



1864-65. 

1865-66. 

Import Customs. 

PiS. 

Rs. 

On general trade ... 

Spirits and Tobacco. 

Special duty on tobacco 

Excise or still head duty oji spirits 

Customs on spirits imported by land 
Miscellaneous items 

60,83,120 

1,30,098 

5,92,398 

263 

86 

64,52,294 

1,40,853 

6,41,693 

201 

71 

Total Imports 
Exports. 

Sea customs 

Land frontier duties 

74,06,565 

4,81,894 

60,084 

72,35,112 

1 

4,49,290 

61,917 

Grand Total ...j 

79,48,543 

77,46,319 



Bombay Salt md OpvHki^ fSl 

Sindh yielded Ra. 3,40,644 of duty or Es. 438 above the 
pvoviou$ year. 

Salt — The amount removed from the pahs on payment of 
full duty was 3/271,362 maunda against 2,921,647 the previ^ 
0118 year. The duty was Rs. 53^63,317 against Rs. 43,40,102. 
The increase is owing partly to the rate of excise being 
raised from Rs. to Rs. l-S from 20tli January 1865, 
Sind yielded Rs. 96„158 or lis. 10,968 less than in the previ- 
ous year. 

Opium , — The number of chests on which pass fees were levied 
was 3o,2()0 yieldiiig R-*. 2,12,73,600 against 35,090 yielding 
Rg. 2,10,51,000 the previous year. Of the amount in 1S65-66 
lls. 2,00,98,800 was due to Indore and Rg. 11,74,800 to Ahineda- 
l)ad. In the previous ten years the following numbers of 
chests pui^sed througli tlie Bombay Custom House : — 


1 850-57 

... 28,9ia.V 

1801-62 

... 38,607 

1857-58 

... 40,405t 

1802-03 

... 51,745 

1858-59 

... 30,111^ 

1863-01: 

... 21,7334 

1859-00 

... 32,500.1 

1801-05 

... 35,090 

1800-61 

... 45,072" 

1805-06 

... 30,200 


Sindh yielded Rs. 88,091 from opium or Rs. 3,003 more than iu 
the previom year. 


Bfngal. — Cufitoms and Salt '. — The gross and net customs 
revenues liave been: — 


Year. 

S a 

OJ $ 

Receipts on 
Salt. 

Total Receipts. 

Deduct Charg- 
es. 

Net Revenue. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1840-41 

33,00,780 

17,13,384 

50,23,164 

6,40,071 

43,74,090 

1850-51 

40,48,199 

61,39,112 

1,01,87,311 

6,27, .561 

96,59,760 

1800-01 

1,. 30, 21,367 

91,39,550 

2,27,60,917 

6,08,573 

2,21,62,344 

1864-05 

88,78,138 

2,45,00,123 

3,33,84,261 

7,35,288 

3,26,48,971 

1865-60 

80,95,020 

1,96,65,593 

2.83,61,213 

6,97,947 

2,76,63,260 

’ » 
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The following shows the prrowth of the Salt trade ; — 


Year. 

Government 

Salt. 

Excise 

Salt. 

Imported 

Salt. 

Total. 





Mda 

1844-4.5 

50,14,736 


9,70,696 

17,97,049 

59,85,331. 

1854-55 

48,28,681 

15,600 

66,41,330 

1864-66 

8,86,028 

28,109 

75,40,345 

84,54,482 

1865-66 

12,92,107 

7,731 

59,93,626 

72,93,554 


Opium . — The following is a Comparative Statement of the 
quantity of Provision Opium sold and the value realized on it 
during seven years : — 


1849- 60.. 

1850- .61,. 

1859 80... 

1860 61... 
1863 64... 
1864-65 
1866 66. 


Number of 
CH fibTS SOLD. 


A.MOUNT Realized 


20,419 

16,044 

23,903 


10,102 

6,644 

4,83-1 

6,310 

18,626 

24,640 

21,727 


35,919! 
32,033 
26,253 
21,363 
42,619 
64,486 
56,011 1 


4 ) 

PQ 


Rs. 
2,64,16,323 
2,14,44,441 

Is, 01,01, 126 

2,90,20,160 


£s. 
1,08,66,085 
91,71,855 
[1,22,07,650 
1,20,22,770 


2,99,83,314 2,19,35,430 
[2,90,09,020 2,20,67,150 
3,60,21,307 2,68,37,225 


'T a 

2 

^ o 


Rs. 
3,02,2101 
5,50,912 
8,27,015 
9,44,882 
15,48,639 


I 


Rs. I 
3,76,85,518- 
3,11,67,208| 
|4, 31, 35,690 
4,19,87,802 
5,34,67,383 


14,78,297 6,26,64,467 
10,16,960;6,38,66,682 


Rs. 

98,11,6781 

1,03,18,886' 

67,73,414| 

88,11,740 


fA 

4 * 

V 


Rs. 

2,77,73,840 

2,08,48,322 

3,63,63,27© 

3,31,76,053- 


2,30,40,624j3,04,36,869 
2,37,14,631 12,88,39,836 
1,76,80 , OOoL,62,8S, 582 


Thp total quantity of land engaged for poppy cultivation 
during the season of 1865-66 was 6,89,459 bigahs against 
8, 01, ^3 in 1864-65. 


Excise.— The gross Excise revenue of the year, after crediting 
to the Opium Department Rs. 10,26,600 on account of the 
cost price of Opium, was Rs.' 67,33,094 ; the charges of col- 
lection were Re. 8,71,587 ; and the net revenue therefore Rs. 
68,61,507. The following table compares the revenue derived 
inm each article during the last two years 









SeyigcU Excise* 


m 



1864-65. 

1865-66. 

0 

Increase. 

Decrease. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Country spirits 

17,83,374 

14,43,901 


3,39,473 

Rum ... ... 

6,45,017 

6,22,277 


22,740 

Imported Liquors 

49,284 

58,751 

9,467 


Tari 

4,86,594 

5,08,704 

22,110 


Pachwaii 

1,31,759 

1,27,554 


4,205 

Cliaras 

5,720 

5,493 


227 

Siddhi, Sabzi, and Bhang ... 

6,533 

6,840 

307 


Majun 

2,883 

2,649 


1 234 

Maddat ... ... 

82,358 

72,812 

• •• ■ 

[ 9,546 

Chaiidu 

8,625 

#,882 

257 


Spirits used in arts, &c. ... 

1,205 

1,776 

571 


Ganja 

9,76,511 

0,55,874 


20,637 

Opium ... . . . ' 

17,05,173 

19,15,941 

2,10,768 


Miscellaneous ...j 

6,535 

1,640 


4,895 

Total 

58,91,57l' 

57,33,094 


1,58,477 

Deduct charges 

1. 

3,30,67lj 

3,71,587 

40,916 


Net Revemie ...*55,60,900^ 

53,61,507j 


1,99,393 


The decrease was due to the scarcity which was felt through- 
out a large portion ol the Lower Provinces for a considerable 
part of the year, the excise revenue being generally a re- 
markable indication of the prosperity or adversity of the 
people. The Opium revenue increased largely during the 
year. The gross receipts from Opium alone in Assam were 
Its. 16,45,662, and the true net revenue probably not less 
than Rs. 11,21,078. Al^Ulost the whole Excise revenue of 
the province is levied from this drug. The quantity con- 
sumed there was 2,044 maunds, which is 67-7 per cent, of 
the whole consumption in Bengal. From Ist April 1865 
tlie selling price of Opium in Assam was raised to Rs. 22 
per seer, which is the full price levied throughout Bengal 
except in the producing districts. The increase in the con* 
sumption of the year in Assam was 104 maunds, 

Stamps . — The value of stamps sold in 1866-66 was Ra- 
63)42,640 against Rs. 33,54,122 the previous year, Bs« 
25,71,239 in 1860-81 and -Rs. 9,87,668 in 1850-61. The value 
of Stamps supplied from the Calcutta office to the other 
provinces of the Presidency of Fort William amounted te 



3%e Nwth-WeBtem Provhices, 


P,g,' B?, 30, 7^7-14-6, and tins being: added to the gross receipts 
from the Lower Provinces Rs. 69,97,603-12-6, gives an ag- 
gregate revenue from Stamps throughout the Presidency of 
lis. 1,12,28,401-11. against lls. 1,07,09,084-1 of the preceding 
year. ^ 


North-Wes'I'ERn Provinces.— X and Customs 


Department. 

N. W. P. 

Punjab. 

Central 

Provinces 

Total 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Salt, ... 

47,25,054 

33,84,930 

10,51,805 

97,62,'389 

Sugar, 

5,43,502 

9,79,229 

89,254 

10,11,985 

Miscellaneous, 

8,4<J8 

0,736 

20,760| 

35,994 

Total 

52,77,054 

43,70,895 

1 

17,01,819 

1 

1,14,10,308 


There has been a marked and steadily* progressing iiiciease in' 
the Customs’ income, which was Rs. 14,61,279 more than in 
1864-65. The gross income from salt crossing the Line was 
Rs. 97,62,389, being an increase of nearly Rs. 11,96,000 (K'cr 
the previous year. Of this sum, the North-Western Provinces 
contributed Rs. 47,25,654. In all, nearly 35,00,000 niaunds of 
salt crossed the Customs’ Line during the year. The largest 
importations were of Balumbha salt, aggregating neaily 
12,00,000 mannds, and Sambhiir and Sooltanpooree salt, of 
which 6,93,000 nraunds and 6,66,000 mannds resjiectively ]iaid 
";duty to Government. The cost of the Customs establishment 
prior to 1862 was lls, 7,000 per mensem, tlie net cost of the 
arrangements in 1865-66 amouii(ed:4o Rs. 3,810 per mensem. 

, There was a slight falling off in excise which was Rs. 20,14,702 
against Rs. 21,48,266 the previous year. 

Stamps . — The amount of Stamp Revenue for J 865-66 was 
Rs. 26,62,880, showing an increase over the previous year of 
Rs, 1,74,250. The bulk of the increase was in the receipts 
from judicial stamps. The sale of bill of exchange and hooiidee 
stamps declined to the extent of nearly Rs.. 4,600, owing' 
chiefly, it is believed, to the cotton failures in 1865. 

* Income to.— During the last year of its incidence 38,847 
persons contributed to the tax, against 39,905 in the pre- 
vious year and 41,065 in 1862-63. The amount paid by 
was Ks. 15,91;453,, or about Rs. 41 per head, luonly 

♦ 
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N, W. Provinces, Punjab. 

3,654 instances were tlie former apsessments not maintained ; 
and of these, 869 were cases in which the parties had not been 
assessed the previous •year. The proportion of correct returns 
was 5*9 per cent., and the amount of surcharge no less than 282 
per cent. The proportions of smaller incomes to the total 
number of tax payers remained much the same as in the pre- 
vious year ; but there was a large fanning off in the number of 
parties with incomes exceeding £500. Out of 2S millions of 
j)eople excluding official incomes and the salaries of servants of 
companies, there were in 1864-65 only 1,626 parties charged 
on incomes higher than £500, against 1,906 in 1863-G4. 44*5 

per cent, of the whole number have incomes under £70, while 
83 per cent, have incomes below £170. 'ihe three largcsfe 
classes of contributors, excluding officials, were — (1) bankers and 
mone 3 "-lender 8 , 10,661 in number, who paid lis. 5,42,758 ; (2) 
agriculturists, numbering 10,111, and paying Ks. 3,86,465 ; and 
(3) retail dealers, who numbered 6,701, and paiil lls. 1,44,786. 
The agricultural class paid 24*2 per cent., and the official class 
13-3 per cent., of the whole assessment. During the five years 
that the tax has been in operation it has yielded in round num- 
bers £1,200,000, and, taking the average of the various years 
during which it has been in force, the annual yield of a one per 
cent, duty on incomes above £50 per annum would appear to 
be a little more than £55,000., The average number of tax- 
payers during the three years in wldcli Ks. 500 has been the 
minimum of incomes subject to the tax has been 39,936. 

Punjab. — The collections during the official years 1864-66 
and 1865-66, from the several sources of revenue, were: — 


1 

18G4-G5. 

1865-66. 

Land Tax, 

1,85,12,438 

1,85,85,937 

Miscellaneous, ... 

8,07,663 

8,33,817 

Sph’its, 

4,70,543 

4,86,242 

Opium and Drugs, 

3,14,464 

3,13,948 

Customs and Salt, 

70,88,551 

77,97,338 

Canals, 

10,29,127 

9,96,399 

Income Tax, 

4,77,039 

1,69,967 

Stamps. 

11,20,493 

12,82,996 

Total, 

3,04,20,318 

• 

3,64,66,644 
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Pimjah — Excise and Stamp Revenue. 


Excise : — 


Y ear. 

Licence 

£eea 

Stilhhead 

duty. 

Gross 

receipts. 

Outlay in es- 
tablishments 
and contin- 
gencies. 

Net 

income. 

1864- 66 

1865- 66 

2,06,703 

2,41,492 

2,64,840^ 

2,44,760 

1 

4,70,543 

4,86,242 

65,347 

61,254 

4,05,196 

4,24,988 

Difference, . , . 

» 1 

-f- 35,489 

— 20,090j -1-15,699 

—4,093 

+ 19,792 

1 , 


The largest income ever obtained in the Punjab from spiritu- 
ous liquors was in 1S59-60, when the revenue aggregated Rs* 
4,62,280. The demands, collections and balances connected 
with opium and drugs, have been : — 


Year. 

Dsuands. 

Collections. 

Balances. 

Opium. 

Drugs. 

Total, 

Opium. 

Drugs. 

Total. 

1864-65 

1,92,742 

1,36,591 

3,29,333 

1,85,548 

1,28 916 

3,14,4(54 

14,809 

1865-66 

1,89,573 

1,37,282 

3,26,855 

1,82,907 

1,30,991 

3,13,948 

12,907 

Differ- 








SDoe, . . 

—3,169 

+691 

—2,478 

—2,591 

+2,070 

—510 

1 

— 1,962 


Customs and Salt receipts have been shown under the 
beadi North-Western Provinces. 


The receipts have been 
Year. 


Amount. 


1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 

1865- 66 


Rs. 9,73,153 
. „ 9,48,503 

. „ 10,33,494 
. „ 11,20,493 
. „ 12,82,996 


, The revenue derived from Bill and receipt Stamps has shewu 
a ateady decrease, owing chiefly to evasion of the law^ 







Owih — Centred Provinces — Excise Duties. TST 

OuDH. — The Excise revenue decreased from Rs. 5,96,040 to- 
Es. 6,70j9l0. The Stamp revenue was 6,27,690 against Rs^ 
4,60,880 the previous year- Salt yielded Rs. 26,926 against Rs* 
40,676 the previous year. The Customs Department in Oudh i» 
maintained for the sole purpose of repressing the manufacture 
of earth-salt- The oflSoers of the department are confident that 
this object has been fulfilled, computing that about 6,25,000 
maunds of salt, which has paid a duty of Rs- 18,75,000 on tho 
customs line, enters the province. The number of persons 
charged, and the very small quantity of salt seized, indicate' 
that the action of the department is directed against the most 
petty domestic manufacture. The departmental calculation is, 
that it has been lessened 3^ lakhs of maunds. and the tendency 
of the Deputy Commissioner would not be to exaggerate this. 
Opium yielded Rs. 75,873 against Rs. 61,712. The cultiva- 
tion was confined to the Fyzabad Division where it covered 
33,668 beegahs. 


Central Provinces. — The revenues were 



1865-G6. 


1804-65. 

litiiid revenue 

. . . Rs. 

54,53,290 

Rs. 

54,90,427 

Customs (Salt, <kc.)... 

... ,, 

18,42,939 


16,95,309 

Excise on Spirits ... 

,, 

9,44,804 


8,77,855 

Income-tax 

• • • . 

71,582 


2,26,145 

Stamps 

... ,, 

5,73,837 

ff 

5,03,194 

Forests 

... ,, 

2,02,644 


92,469 

Miscellaneous 

... ,, 

2,20,125 

J} 

1,75,584 

Total 

Rs. 

93,15,227 

Rs. 

90,60,983 


Under the Central Distillery system, it is reported, the 
Goiids and other hill tribes, who used to be notorious drun- 
kards, are no longer addicted to drunkenness, or are much less 
inclined to excess, though they may not have ceased to drink. 
Formerly, these tribes planted their coarse grains on one hill 
side this year, and the next year they moved off to another 
hill or valley, setting up for themselves rude huts, of mat- 
ting and branches, at each cleaving. Now they are in some 
places slowly adopting a more settled manner of living ; 
they are beginning to plough and reap like other people; 
to possess bullocks and to hoard money ; and to procure 
ornaments for their wives. The women of the Gond families 
seem particularly to appreciate the change which has taken 
place, and they have been heard to attribute the improvement 
to the new system of excisoi Formerly, their husbands, they 



British Burmah, 


im 

eay, coulJ get drunk for a penny or twopence, and tiie liquor 
shop was hroiight almost to every man’s jdoor ; now no man can 
get drunk under sixpence, and he has often to go some little 
distance from his home to get liquor at all. So far ns can be 
learnt, neither the Goods, nor any other large class of the peo- 
ple, were ordinarily in the habit of taking daily a small amount 
of liquor to stimulate or refresh their bodily powers. Liquor 
is ill no sense to a Gond what beer is to an English labourer. 
When an ordinary Native diinks at all, he drinks till he be- 
comes intoxicated. To drink without getting drunk is, in a 
. Gond’s estimation, to lose the whole zest of the thing. 

BuiTiSll BuRMAn is alone in being under a capitation tax 
which shows an increase of 3*63 per cent, upon the previous 
year, a result sufficiently near to the increase in pO[)ulation, 
namely, 3’oO per cent. The various items of revenue were : — 



18()4-0r). 

1865-60. 

Land 

Rs. 28,31,715 

Rs. 20,61,620 

Fisheries 

5,03,741 

5,23,021- 

•Salt ... ... ...! 

74,031 

51,067 

Forest produce 

7,455 

7,040 

Capitation tax and land a,ssessnient in 



lion 

20,28,345 

21,02,013 

Excise, including net j)rollt on the sale 



of opium ... 

8,10,092 

8,42,602 

Customs, including fines and confisca- 

_ 

1 

tions 

20,54,380 

10,10,725 

Marine 

2,C)2,085 

35,913 

F orest rcYOiiu c 

9,40,802 

0,03,134 

Siain})S 

3,48,110 

3,68,207i 

Postage Stami)s 

5 0,5 3 (i 

06,547; 

income Tax .. . 

1,12,258 

13,200; 

All other items ... 

2,62,007 

2,33,5G2j 

Total Rupees 

1,03,00,620 

j 

1,00,23,322' 

! 


The Local Funds yielded Rs. 8,74,47b against Rs. 9,02,041. 


Beuar. — The derpand on account of excis^e, opium and 
other drugs was Rs. 0,89,821-3-6, being an increase of Rs. 
2,53,180-13-6 upon the previous year. The collections from 
the Balt Contracts were R?. 33,281. la. the previous year 



Mifnore awi ( Uamj. 


llie sum of Us. 38,736-8-6 was realized. The Local Fumls 
}iek]e(] Rs. 2,38,903. 

Mysore. — Excise yiehled Rs. 9,93.247, b-inji; R*". 1,24,42.3 
ill excess of tlie revenue of the preceding’ yeiir. Of tlie above 
amount, the sum of Rs. 4,30,484 was collected as still head 
duty and license fees on airack, the realizations from this source 
in the previous year beini^ H’S. 3,6 1 ,(>LLG 8. 'riie ^lohturpha 
or taxes on lu)iise3, shops, loom'*, &c., amounted to Its. 
3,73,723, and cxliibit, au increase of Rs. .3,18 4, which arose 
chiefly from the rcvi\alof local nianufat'-tures of cot Ion cloth, 
and the ri'sumplion of looms w Inch were lai ^cly abandoned, 
owin^ to the de|)rei-siGn cau'^ed ol late years by the diversion 
of the cotton tiade to England. 

Thd Customs yielded Us^ 8,88,699. Assessed 'faxes com- 


[irise the following ; — 

■ i8r)4-()r>. 

1805-60. 


House Tax 

. 1,02,853 

1,00,503 


yijop Tax 

... 1,11,550 

1,08,370 


Loom Tax 

. . 80,0+!) 

84,358 


C)il-mill Tax 


10,007 



\3,0‘).820 

:l,78,.301 


Plough Tax, credited to Local | 

88.799 


Funds. 

1 



4, 020 

4,67,lo:5 


CoOIlO. — 





1 

1801 05. ! 

= 1 

1805-00. 


1 

Us. A. 1’.' 

Rh. a. 

r. 

Forests 

1,02.218 10 1 

7.'>,4.'5G 5 

0 

Ahkarco 

1,10,491 1-1 lU 

1,33,079 15 

6 

incorno tax . . 

0,800 10 0 

3,243 12 

0 

Stamp 

17, 202 8 " 

21,141 9 

0 

3Tohturpha 

0,400 13 5 

7,073 1 

1 

Fines 

■ 2.907 0 7! 

3,853 14 

2 

j LI nclaimcd Pro] lerty 

298 0 r> 

645 2 

0 

i Local Fund 
! MiscelTanoous 

2.970 12 9 

6,685 15 

_! 

! 

1 

! 2,70.482 0 7 

2,43,107 10 

1 

4j 


3'lie Ijocal Funds yielded R'*. 11 .590. 
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CHAPTER V. 

EDUCATION. SCIENCE AND ART. 

* ^Kxpendltore* 

The amount spent from the imperial revenues on Education, 
Science and “Art in India in 1866-66 was £670^739. From 
this has to be deducted £66, OM received as lees or in other 
ways paid hack. But in addition to this very large sums 
were spent, as will be seen under the head of each of the local 
Governments, from fees, from a cess on the land, and from 
private efforts supplementing Government grants-in aid. The 
Charter of 1813 diiected that at least £10,000 should he de- 
voted to “ the revival and improvement of literature, and the 
encouragement of the learned natives of India, and for the in- 
troduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among 
the inhabitants of the British territories in India/' with the 
proviso that the grant was to be paid only out of any “ sur- 
plus which might remain of the rents, revenues, ami [)rofils 
of our territorial acquisitions.” Under the Despatch of 1854 
the President of the Board of Control ordered the establishment 
of the present organization, of three Universities, a Director 
and Inspectors in every province, and Grants-in-aid oi private 
effort. The following sums have of late been spent on Educa- 
tion, Science and Art by the Government of India, independent 
of local cesses and subscriptions. 

18G1-G2 . . £342,593 18G5-6G ... £670.739 

1862- 63 ... 400,361 1866-67 (11 months) ... 683,130 

1863- 64 ... 441,856 1867-68 (Estimate) ... 821,667 

1864- 65 531,980 


The grants for 1865-()6 were thu-^ distributed — 


Madras. 

Madras University : Salary, Establishment, and 
Contingencies of tlie Registrar, Allowances to 

£ 

£ 

Examiners, &c. 

Director of Public Instruction and Inspectors of 
Schools : Salaries, Establishment and Contin- 

1,578 


gencies 

12,001 


Presidency, Medical and Civil Engineering Colleges 
School Establishment and Contingencies, includ- 

13,283 


ing Government Book Agency 

Grants-in- Aid to Schools and Educational Insti- 

16,777 

1 


tutions 

Scientific Institutions, Public Museums, Obser- 

15,864 


vatory, Botanical Gardens, (fee. 

12,459 

1 

Miscellaneous 

6,455 

79,017 








}72 Expenditure on Educatwm Edmice and Art. 



£ 

£ 

Bi-onght forward ... ^ . 

■ 

79,017 

Bombay and Sind. 



Bombay University : Salary, Establishment and 
contingencies of the Registrar, Allowances to 



Examiners, &a 

. S,e78 


Director of Public Instiuction and Inspectors of 


Schools ; Salaries, Establishment and Contin- 



gent charges 

16,541 


Government Colleges 

10,290 


School Establislunent and Contingencies, includ- 


ing Government Book Depots 

40,343 


Grants-in-aid and Allowances to Schools, etc. 

19,899 


Scientific Institotions and Societies, &c. 

1,809 


Miscellaneous 

6,499 




99,059 



Bengal. 

Director of Public Instruction and Inspectors of 
Schools : Salaries, Establishment and Contin- 


gent charges 

23,601 


Presidency, Medical, Sanskrit and other Colleges 


' ' 

in Calcutta and in the Moffusil 

62,621 

. 

Schools at the Presidency and in the Provinces . . 

38,270 


Grants-in-aid to Schools 

35,759 


Scholarships, Prizes, &c, 

5,805 


Donations to Scientific and Literaiy Institu- 



tions, &c. ... 

14,102 

180,158 

North-Western Provinces, ^ 

Director of Public Instruction and Inspectors of 
Schools : Salaries, Establishment and Contin- 


gent charges 

25,236 


Government Colleges 

24,981 


School Establishment and Contingendes, includ- 


ing Government Booh Depot 

14,495 


Grants-in-aid to Schools ... 

20,762 


Charges on account of Scientific Institutions, <tc. 

2,401 

87,876 

« Carried forward 




446,109 
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£ 

£ 

Brought forward ... 


446,109 

Punjab. 



Director of Public Instruction, Inspectors of 
Schools, &c. : Salaries, Establishir^nt and Con- 



tingent charges 

9,370 


Government Colleges ’ 

3,323 


School Establishment and Contingencies, inclu( 



ing Government Book Dep6t 

26,241 

14,767 


Grants-in-aid to Schools 


Surveys and Scientific Institutions 

3,917 


OUDH. 


57,608 

Director of Public Instruction and Inspectors of 



Schools : Salaries, Establishment and Contin- 



gent Charges 

2,388 


School Establishment and Contingencies, includ- 



ing Government Book Depot 

6,088 


Grants-in-aid to Schools 

3,774 


Miscellaneous 

2,040 




14,290 

Central Provinces. 

Director of Public Instruction : Salary, Establish- 



ment and Contingent charges 

1,799 


School Establishment and Contingencies 

10,993 


Grants-in-aid to Schools 

1,822 


Surveys and Museums, <tc. . . , 

2,165 



16,779 

British Burmah. 



Inspector of Schools 

80 


School Establishment and Contingencies 

1,674 


Grants-in-aid to Schools 

4,402 


Survey and Scientific Institutions 

3,712 


9,868 

East and West *Berar. 



School Establishment and Contingencies 


2,754 

Eastern Settlements. 



Grants-in-aid and Allowances to Schools, &c. 


2,619 

Government of India — General and Political. 
Calcutta University : Salary, Establishment and 
Contingencies of the Registrar, Allowances to 


Examiners, Scholarships, &c. 

4,891 


School Establishment and Contingencies, &c. 

926 


Grants-in-aid to Schools 

452 


Surveys and Observatories, including Museums, &c. 

113,340 


Miscellaneous 

1,204 



120,812 


1 

670,739, 
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India, 


"I'ln amount Fpent in Science and in Granta-in-Aid to non-Go- 
vernment schools, according to the abov^, was in 1865-66 — 


* 

Science and 
Art. 

Grants-in- 

Aid. 

Universi- 
^ ties. 

Madras 

£12.459 

£15,864 

£1,578 

Bombay 

1,809 

19,899 

3,678 

UcDgal 

14,102 

35,759 

4,891 

N. W. Provinces 

2,401 

20.762 


Tunjab 

3,917 

14.757 


Ondh 


3,774 

.. ... 

Central Provinces 

2 165 

1,822 


T:ritish Burmali 

3,712 

4,402 


Government of India .. 

113,340 

452 


Total ... 

£158,905 

£117,491 

£10,147 


T .0 rest of the grant was spent on educational institutions di- 
i :ctly conducted and inspected by Government, The cost 
u. the Universities was not in reality half £10.147, for the (ees 
o. candidates are credited on the revenue side. 

General i^tatistics. 

The following shows the number of Schools and Colleges be- 
l->nging to, or aided by, Government with the average num- 
I cr of pupils attending them, the amount expended by Goveru- 
ont, and the gross expenditure in all India : — 


Years ended 30th 
April. 

Number of 

Educational 
. Institutions. 

Average atten- 
dance of Pu- 
pils. 

Amount ex- 
pended by 
Government. 

Total Expendi- 
ture from all 
Sorirces. 

1852-53 

413 

28,179 

£ 

£ 

100,210 

1854-55 

501 

43,517 

76,045 

*1866-56 

508 

43,664 

137,206 


1866-67 

8,490 

190,656 

174,357 


1857-58 

8,070 

151,188 

231,479 

... 

1858-59 

12,479 

239,053 

269,377 


1859-60 

13,550 

306,506 

233,444 

315,372 

1860-61 

14,322 

333,078 

235,369 

363,883 

1861-62 

13,219 

350,762 

248,330 

284,076 

1862-63 

15,136 

394,531 

274,470 

401,126 

,1863-64 

16,6161 473,013 

319,888 

497,760 

,1864-66 

17,209 

441,591 

391,277 

452,917 

613,794 

1865-66 

19,206 573,181 

1 

732,875 




iicJiod* and Attendance of PnpiU in each Province of India in each of the Jollovmj^ years. 
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Amouni ExpenUed by Government and the Gross Expenditure for Instruction in each 

Provihce of India. 
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The Three UnlversHles. 

% 

Under the Despatch of 1864 the three Universities of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras were incorporated by Acts of 
the Imperial Legislature II, XXII and XXVII in the year 
1867. All are based on the model of the University of 
London, but rigorous unformity in details is not insisted on. 
The number of colleges of which each consisted was, at the 
latest date : — 


Calcutta. 

Govt. Independent 
14 15 


Madras. 

Govt. Independent 
6 13 ^ 


Bombay. 

Govt. Independent. 
5 1 


29 1 19 1 6 

The results ‘-of the examinations since the foundation of the 
Universities have been : — 


Matricidaiion or Entrance. 



(Calcutta. 

1 

Bombay. j 

Madras. 

Year. 


1 

1 





i 

Candi- 

dates. 

1 

Passed. 

Candi- ! 
dates. 

Passed. 

C.aii di- 
dates. 

Passed. 

1857 

344 

163 



41 

36 

1858 

464 

111 


... 

79 

18 

1859 

1,411 

583 

1 

13 



18fJ0 

808 

415 

O' 

n 

53 

23 

1861 

1862 ... ' ... 

1,058 

1,114 

477i 

' tJD 

477i ^ 

19, 80 

■ 13i 195 

48 

82 

1863 

1,307 


21 

252 


1864 

1,390 

703! 

37 


143 

1865 

1,500 

510 


95 

565 

223 

18t)6 

1,350 

629 

440 

112 

555 

229 

. . . Total . . . 

10,652 

4,756i 440 

1 321 

. 2,266 

937 


Yol. XI , Taet 1. 


W 



i:s 


The Colleges of India. 
Degrees. 


Degree. 


Calcutta. 

1858-66. 


Candi-I 

dates. 


Passed. 


B. A. 

M. A. 

B. L. or LL.B. 

IM. B. or L. M. 

M. D. 

L. C. E.or B. C. K 
Total 


476 

52| 

167 

7 

6 


751 


243 

35 

107 

7i 

4 

27 


423 


Bombay. 

1862-66. 


Candi- 

dates.* 


Passed. 


50l 


28 

8 

2 

16 


Madras. 

1858-66. 


Candi 

dates. 


1 

Passed. 


107 

I 

33 

li 

33 


6Q 

16 

1 

161 


56 
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€olleg:es. 

In 1865-66 the following was the number of colleges, 
whether Government or Independent, of their students and 
their cost in all India. The list does not include Art Scliools 
and Normal Colleges which will he given further on. As the 
Independent Colleges in the N. W. Provinces and Madras do 
not distinguish between the college and school branches, the co- 
lumns of attendance are blank : — 





N. W. Pro. 







Feiigal. 

viaces 

Punjab. 

Madras. 

.0 

a 










c 

CD 


c 

3 

c 

2 , 

a 



3 

j. 












C 5 

on 

cn 

S c 

0) 

c 

= ^ 

tn 

C 


2 

Z c 


& 2 


e2 


Er 


E 2 


E.£ 


Cj "t- 

0) CPS 

li 

s 

0) M 

» « 

c =5 
iu ^ 

li 

a 'S 

0 .' -T- 
> 

•» 

£3 

0 


c * 

Z 

C CO 

'Z 
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Number xif ColU'KCS 

7 

6 

3 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

No. of stmi' r No. ou rolls 

763 

339 

190 


36 

15 

82 


167 

eiits AveraRe, atten- 










ding iliem (. daii('<; 

723 

816 

159 


29 

12 

62 


143 

r Prom Govt. Im- 

Rn. 

IN, 

Rh. 


Rs. 

Rn 

Rn. 


Rs. 

Expcna.lure j 

1,27,673 

19,374 

64,679 


33,821 

^17 

36,888 


74,945 

t local sources 

76,417^67,856 

9,101 


1,420 

3,753 

3,118 


33,201 

Total 

2,04,090 

77,229 

73,680 

¥■ 

36,244 

•4,300 

40,006 


1,08,146 

Annual cost fCost to Govern 










of eduriit,ing«{ merit 

176 

16 

406 


1,163 

37 

.'558 


.521 

each pupil, LTotal cost 

282 

215 

486 


1,216 

350 

607 


766 


* The number of candidates is given on!} for 1866- 
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These CV>llef;e9 were attended hy 1.57b students, whose creed 
is seen below : — 




i 

a: 

cc 

'S. 




5 


O 


Bengal 

f (Tovernnient Institutions . . 

727 

14 

8 

*740 

1 Privatti 

294 

13 

32 

339 

N. W. Pro- 

) Goverimient Institutions ... 

+169 

+19 

+2 

190 

vinces.* 

) Private ,, 

+ 

-1- 

-i- 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Punjab 

( (joverimient riistitutioiis ... 

29 

4 

3 

36 

\ Private i, ' . 

10 

3 

2 

15 

Madras 

( Government Institulions ... 

73 


9 

82 

J 

\ Private ,, 

j Govoriuiieut Institutions ... 

+ 

+ 

+ 

-t- 

+ 

■i- 

■1 

Bombay ... 

124 

4 

39 

167 

( Privati* „ 



... 


Total 

) Goverrinieut institutions ... 

1,122 

41 

61 

1,224 

' 1 Private ,, 

304 

16 

31 

354 


Grand Total 

1,426 

57 

95 

1,578 


Of the whole number of H Indoos and Mahoniedans attending 
Colleges, only |)er cent, were Mahoineduns. At the head of 
iiW tlie Covernment Colleges in India is the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, conducted by a Principal and six Professors aided 
by five assistant professors. The large attendance (monthly 
average 30J) at thii^ college, the high fee rate (Rs. 10 per 
mensem, about to be increased to Rs. 12,) yielding an income 
of Rs. 32,000 pel annum, and the great prominence whicli the 
Institution has in all the University lists, indicate the position 
which it has attained, and niaik it out as a most encouraging 
pi oof of the stimulus which ot late years has been given to 
education in the Metropolis. At tlie head of the Independent 
Colleges are the .Doveton and Dr. Duff’s Colleges, Calcutta, 
'riie Doveton College was established in 1855, when a legacy 
of Rs. 2,30,000 was left by Captain Doveton to the Parental 


* Exclusive of four out-students in Patna College. 

t Given approxiiniiLely in the aume proportion us for the College and Schooi 
departments eonibined. 

+ Separate statistics for the College clepartiiient not iivailuhl;*. 
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Academy, with which the College is connected. This College, 
and the Free Church of Scotland Institution founded in 1830 
by Dr. Duff, rank clearly first in the list of private aided col- 
leges in Bengal, as is evidenced by their success in the Univer- 
sity Examinations. The following returns of the University 
Examinations in the Faculty of Arts, in respect of Bengal stu- 
dents, in 1855-66, affords some means of judging the relative 
position of Government and Private Colleges : — 

Passed 

First Arts Ex- B. A. M. A. Ex 
amiiuitiori Examination amiiiatu)ri 

From Gk)vernment Colleges ... 130 56 13 

From Private Colleges (aided)... 32 15 '1 

Ditto ditto (unaided)... 3 

Schoolmasters ... ... IS- 4 1 

The Colleges of the North-Western Provinces do not as yet 
make much show in the University Keturns, but considerable 
improvement is observable, as will be seen Irom the following 
figures ; — 

1863. 1861. 1865. 

First Arts Examination ... ... 4 5 9 

B. L.' Examination ... ..1 2 3 

In the Punjab the one Independent College, belonging lo the 
American Presbyterian Mission, passed five or half of tlie stu- 
dents successful in the First Arts Examination, the other five 
having come from the two Government Colleges of Lahore and 
Delhi. The following statistics ot the University show tlie 
position held by the Madras Presidency College relative to other 
Institutions : — 

Presidency Other Covemment Piivate 
College. Institutions. Institutions. 

' Passed in First Arts' 

Examination in 

in 1865-66 ... 29 24 23 

Passed in B. A ... 6 none. none. 

Up to 1865-66 the only Independent College in Bombay, Dw 
Wilson’s, passed two B. A. students, but was not aided nor 
open to inspection. The otlier University graduates belonged 
to the Governm-enfi Colleges. 

Schools. 

, In 1866-66 the following were the Government and Indepen- 
dent schools open to in;<pection. The nun»ber of schools which 
receive no aid and are not open to inspcclion is small or they 
^ are pi a very low order : — 
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The Cost of Education iH India, 


“ Higher Class,” Schools are those ^vhicJl educate up to tlib 
University Entrance standard. The Middle Class” is “com- 
posed of schools which do not educate up to the University 
standard, but wliich are above the scliools designed for the 
education of the masses,” and tlio Lower Class” is com- 
posed of schools located in villages, towns, &c., and designed 
jiriinarily for the education of the masses.” In Bengal the 
“ Lower Class” has been made to include only the “ strictly 
elementary” schools in which instruction is conveyed ex- 
clusively in the Vernacular,” and is “ mainly confined to read- 
ing, writingi and simple arithmetic,” all other schools, whe- 
ther Vernacular or Anglo- Vernacular, (not being Institutions 
educating up to the University Standard) being entered under 
the Middle Class.” This appears to have been carried out 
in all Provinces except the North-Western, Oudli and the 
Central Prot^'inccs, where the Tehsil or Town schools have 
been wholly or partly entered in the Lower Class. As 
these scliools all provide a more than elementary Vernnculai 
Education, they appear under Middle Class schools.” While 
in Bengal the average cost of eacli pupil in Government 
Higher Class schools was only Rs. 43 (of which Ks 23 w(;ie 
paid by Government,) in the North-Western Provinces the 
average cost is Rs. 83 (of which Rs. 76 were paid by Govern- 
ment.) The cost per pupil in Private schools is in like pro- 
portion higher in the North Western Provinces than in Bengal. 
The cause of this is not, as might be supposed, that the 
Bengal schools are better filled, making the average cost of 
each pupil less; for in point of fact the schools in the North- 
Western Provinces have a larger attendance. 'J'he inference 
is that the expenditure in the Institutions of the North- 
Western Provinces is on a much higher scale than in Bengal. 

' The cost of Zillah school education in the Punjab is very 
moderate, being only half the amount per pupil shown in 
the Bengal returns. But the much higher class of education 
(as shown by the University return.s^ given in the Bengal 
Institutions, and the preponderance of loAvcr class pupils in the 
Punjab schools fully account for the difference. In Bombay 
the cost per pupil is as high as in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces (Rs. 83 per pupil in Government schools). But there 
is much in the local circumstances of Bombay which explains 
the high cost of education. The expense of living is excep- 
tionally high, and the salaries of the Masters are of necessil}'’ 
somewhat in excess of those given in other Presidencies. 

\ Tl^ comparatively recent organization of some of the High 
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School Attendance in India and England. 

sclipols lias aleo something to do with the high cost per 
pnpil. The average f^e realized from pupils on the Govern- 
ment Institutions is nearly as large as in Bengal. It will 
be seen from the following figures, relating to the pupils at- 
tending schools in the principal Provinces of India, that the 
percentage of Mahomedans is 18 per cent. : — 


Pupils attending Higher Class Schools. 


Hindoo.s 

Muhomeduns 

Ucnpal. N. W. Provs. 

. 16 828 2,360 

... 1,561 375 

Punjab. 

9,377 

3,362 

Madr.is. 

5.063 

473 

Pombny. 

1,337 

28 

Total 
34 965 
5,799 


pvpils attending Middle Class Schools, 



Hindoos 

Mulioinedans 

40,896 13.783 

... 4.241 3,380 

5.784 

2,238 

21,085 

682 

21.207 

1,634 

9.S.755 

12,175 


Pupils attending Loioer Class Schools. 



U indoor 
Maliomedans 

.. 32.374 1,21,713 
... 5.0-10 32,p03 

29,125 

24.816 

14,049 

87 

63,653 

4,947 

2,60.914 

67,793 


f Hindoos ... 3,80,634 

I Mahomedans ... 85,757 


Grand Total ... 4,75,401 

The proportion of Mahomedans is greatest in Lower Class 
Schools, where it reaches 20 per cent, which is probably not 
far from the actual proportion borne by the Mahomedans to 
the Hindoo population of the country generally. 

Since the year 1869 the average number of scholars in atten- 
dance in the elementary day Schools of Great Britain under the in- 
spection of the Education Committee of the Privy Council has in- 
creased from «0J,40r to 1,039,183 the number present at 
inspection from 880,131 to 1,264,829 ; the number of certi- 
ficated teachers in the schools from 6,222 to 11,871; the 
number of schools under inspection from 6,686 to 8,753. In 
Eno-land the average number of scholars in attendance under 
anmial inspection has increased 29 percent, in the seven years, 
beino- more than three times the increase of population. 


I 
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€olles;e» anil Schools for Special Kduealion. 
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Normal ... 

Others ... 

Total . 

of Fupils attending them. 

Normal 

Others . . 

Total ... 
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Normal f Imperial funds 

.>oimai .j other sources 

Othpr« f from Imperial funds 

'1 „ other sources ... — 

Tofai 5 From Imperial funds ... 

’ ■ 1 other sources 
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Kormcd Schools^ 




Of tlie 24 Government Normal Institutions in Bengal^ four 
aie English and 20 Vernacular. The (our English Depart- 
ments have proved *a iailure. Students with the proper 
qualifications cannot be induced to enter them, because they 
are not affiliated to tlie University. Uhe 20 Vernacular 
Tiaining lii?*titutions were more successful. Of the three 
Piivate Noimal Itistitutions, one (in Calcutta)^a for Mistresses, 
Of the J4 other Institutions lor Special Education, two arc 
schools for training in uselul Arts, — one a Government Ins- 
titution, and tlie other a Pri\ate Institution, both situated in 
Calcutta. Two are the Mahomedaii Madrissas at Calcutta and 
Hooghly ; six are Law Classes attached to the Colleges in 
Calcutta and the Molussil ; one is the Civil Engineering 
Department of , the Piesidency College ; and three are the 
English, Bengalee and Hindoostanee Classes of the Calcutta 
Medical College. 

Of the eiglit Government Normal Schools in the North - 
^Vestern Provinces, six are for male Teachers and two for 
iemale Teachers. Tlie three Private Normal Institutions 
apiiear to be intended lor the training pf other than Native, 
Teachers. Of the two other Special Institutions, one is the 
Civil Engineering College at lioorkee, and tlie other the Agra 
jMedical School desigiud for giving an education to Native 
Doctors. 

The seven Government Normal Schools in the Punjab are de- 
signed lor training Vernacular Teachers for the Town Schools 
and Village Schools. In 1S65-C6 they turned out 44 Town 
School Teachers and 133 Village School Teachers. Out of 2,012 
Teachers employed in Government Vernacular Schools in the 
Punjab, ],417 have alread}^ undergone a Normal School train- 
ing. 'There are 166 now under instruction, leaving 429 who 
liave yet to be sent to a 'J'laining Institution. rhe three 
Private Normal Schools are all (or training Iemale Vernacular 
Teachers. One of them isiii connection with the S. P. G. Mis- 
sion at Delhi, and two are under Native Committees at Lahoie. 
and UmritBur. The number of women under instruction during 
the year was 60, of whom 40 were Hindoos and 40 Mahomedans. 
The Lahore Medical College is an Institution started, some 
seven years ago, with the object of training N^itive Doctors and 
also Sub- Assistant Surgeons. The School Department (for 
Native Doctors) has turned out some 51 meu qualified as Na- 
tive Doctors, and six men have been qualified as Sub-Assistanf 
Surgeons in the College Department, 

The seven Government Normal Institutions iu Madras con 

VoL. XI., Pabt I. 


X 
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Bist of five Schools and two Normal Classes. They are iMt 
merely Vernacular Training Schools, but qualify Teachers also 
for Anglo-Vernacular Schools ; six of these Institutions sent up 
successful candidates for tlie University Entrance Examination, 
the aggregate number being 21, of whom 12 came from the 
Madras Normal School. The seven other Special Institutions 
in Madras confist of the Medical and Civil Engineering Col- 
leges, Law Department of the Presidency College, School of 
Industrial Arts, and School of Ordnance Artificers. 

The six Normal SchoolsMn Bombay are all Government Ins- 
titutions. They are intended primarily for supplying quali- 
fied Teachers for Vernacular Schools. The two principal Ins- 
titutions are at Poona and Ahmedabad. The eight other 
Special InstitutioiKs in Bombay consist of the following : — 
Grant Medical College, Law School, Poona Engineering 
College, Engineering School, Hyderabad and Guzerat Proviu- 
e-ial College, Ahmedabad — all Government Institutions. Tim 
David Sassoon Industrial and lieformatory Institution, Fur- 
doonjee Sorahjee Parak*s School of Arts and Industry, and 
Sir Jamaetjee Jeejeebhoy School of Arts, are Private Institu- 
tions. Tlie Guzerat Provincial College is an Institution con- 
nected with the Ahmedabad High School, the special subjects 
of education being law, logic, moral philosophy, history, ma- 
thematics, and Sanskrit. 

The two Special Institutions in Oudh are Government Nor- 
mal Schools located at Lucknow and Fyzabad, and intended 
TO train Teachers for the Tehsilee and Village Scliools. Stu- 
dents, aspiring to the office of Village Teachers, are being 
collected and trained at the two Schools for one year. At the 
close of the year the two Institutions contained 392 pupils, 
of whom 378 were under training as Teachers fur Village 
Schools, and the rest (14) for Tehsil and other Schools. 

The six Special Institutions in the Central Provinces are 
all Government Training Institutions. 'Jdie Nagpore Female 
Normal School was commenced in September 1865, and is re- 
]iorted to have made steady progress. Twenty female pupils 
are studying in it. 

Of the two Special Institutions in Mysore, one is a Govern- 
ment Normal School intended to train Teachers for Anglo- 
Vernacular Schools. There are 27 students under training. 

The other Institution is an Engineering School, which had 32 
‘pupils at the close of the year. | 

There are two Special Institutions in British Burmah, both ^ 
under private management. One of them is the Vernacular ‘ 
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“ Karen Tlieologifal Seminary” at Rangoon, clesigjned to fit 
young men for the ClirisJtian ministry ; and the other the 
** Normal and IndustVial School’* at liassein, which contains 
two Departments, the one an Anglo- Vernacular School and 
the other a Vernacular Training School, — the industrial ele- 
ment pervading both. Besides the above, a large number of 
the Aided Middle Class Schools in British Burinah partake, 
more or less; of the character of Normal Institutions. 

SchoUivships are assigned every- year to the most successful 
pupils and students in all the provinces except Mysore. 

School Bookfl. 

Racli province lias some agency, direct or indirect, for 
selling and distiibutiiig books, in Beiujal, the School Book 
Society is employed, with this result in the past two years ; — 


Coj)if;S. 


Books Sold. 

]86t. 

IHC.'). 

English 

... 70, on 

68,525 

Sansc.rit 

1,409 

2,068 

J^onga](‘e 

... 76,582 

83,588 

Jlindeo 

5, OK) 

3,890 

( loriyji 

5,922 

12,821 

SiiTithali 

io 

Cossyali 

1,322 

511 

Arabic 

21 

29 

Persian 

136 

71 

Oordo 

3,930 

2,08;; 

Anglo- Asiatic , . 

3,829 

9,851 

Total 

... 1G'J,418 

181,04:> 


In 1863 the number was 139,370. 

In the K'ort/t Western Provinces, in 1863-6-fe, the sales 
of educational books from the Central Depot amounted to Ks. 
50,416. In the next year they amounted to Rs. 28,181, 
and in 1865-66 to Rs. 27,782. The number of co[)ies of works 
sold in 1864-66 was, Rs. 186,470, and in 1865-66 it was 187,230. 
The books are printed and published on the recommendation 
of the Educational authorities. 



The fojytowing Statement shows the issue of books in the Pun- 
jab for the last three years : — 


T^iimher of Co-plefi. 


Vahfp. 


Distributed 


Distributed 


8old. jjrntuitously 

Pri7/es. 

8old. gfrntuitously 

Prizes. 

to Village 


to Villsi'Z'e 


.Sfhools. 


Kfljools. 




Us. Ds. 

Ns. 

1803-00 55,400 2,730 

7,032 

10,690 2,034 

3,520 

lS0t.05 101,108 3,077 

5,114 

24,950 1,570 

3,115 

1805-00. 98,85 1 1,238 

8,892 

20,225 795 

3,775 


In Madras the number and value of educational book^ 


ftold during the last three years 

were : — 

' 


Number, 

ValiK*. 

1803-04 

. 70,438 

Es. 3:;, 001 

1804-05 

. 70,521 

29,372 

1805-00 

.. 70,533 

;; 1,200 


T\\q Bombay Book Department was more tlian self-supportiuo'. 
^.riie number and value of books sold or issued for sale from 
the Central Depot for tiie last two years were : — 

Numbov. Ks. 

1804- 05 ... 205,043 8!), 470 

1805- 00 ... 351,857 1,15,714" 

In Ondh the followincj figures show the number and value of 
t]]e books issued in the last two years : — 
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S t f ppl i fi< 1 Gro t l.s\ 
For School use. 




Priw'F 


Number 

Value 


or f Number 
UsGi.-CG ...•’value 

' In tl)e Central Prov 
catlonal books sold were i 



732 


817 

10,291 

Its. 

1,153 

Ek. 

105 

Es. 2,521 


3,325 

3, 

,077 

32,520 

Es. 

1,423 

Es. 

537 

Es. 4,!)88 


1863-01 

1804- 05 

1805- 00 


N umbel *1 
57,408 
. 54,990 

. 00,435 


Hs. 

11,890 

13,801 

10,578 


larnntMii^Aid Rales. 

The rules for Ben^Rl, the North-Western Provinces, Punjah, 
Oudh, and Hiitish Burinah, provide for the grant ot fixed al- 
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Jowances to aided Institutions, under conditions whicli are- sub- 
etantially the same, and subject to the same genetil limitation 
of the amount of &id to an equivalent of the local income or 
half the total expenditure. But the Bengal Code provides 
iurther that, as a general rule, schools educating up to the 
University Entrance standard shall get only a half equivalent 
of the local income ; and that schools of an inferior grade, but 
costing more than Bs. 30 per mensem, shall get a two-thirds 
equivalent, — the only schools to v|hich the full equivalent will 
ordinarily be given being those^esting less than Rupees 30 
per mensem. The ado})tion of this scale in Bengal is regarded 
as justified, in respect of the Schools to which it applies, by 
the greater advance which education has made in Bengal than 
in other Provinces, and by the greater willingness of the.people 
of Bengal to pay for education than is found as yet to exist 
generally in other parts of the country. In the Central Pro- 
vinces special rules, besides the above, are added for Normal 
Institutions on the ])riuciple of paying, not a fixed allowance 
to the Institution, but a stipend of Rujiees four fier mensem to 
each Student signing a declaration of bovd fide intention to 
follow the profession of a Schoolmaster, and agreeing to refund 
tlie amount so received if he does not do so; lump payments of 
Ru])ees 100, Rupees 50, or Rupees 26 being also promised to 
every Student qualified respectively as an Anglo-Vernacular 
Zillah School Teacher, a Town School Teacher, or a Village 
Solio()l Teacher. Si)ecial Rules are also given for regulat- 
jng grants-in-aid to indigenous Village Schools, on tlie prin- 
ciple of payment by results, the Teacher receiving one, two, 
tliree, or four annas per mensem for pupils passing the prescrib- 
ed examinations, (and double those rates for female pupils), 
subject, of course, to conditions in respect of the age ot pupils, 
period for which the allowances may be drawn, &c. 

The main feature of the Madras Rules is the Teacher Cer- 
tificate system.” But it i.s also oi»en to School managers to ob- 
tain Pupil Grants” according to the standard of examination 
passed. Besides these there are Miscellaneous Grants such 
as payment of Normal and certain other scholarships ; pro- 
vision of books of reference, maps, &c. and in some cases 
of School books ; establishment and maintenance of School 
Libraries and Public Libraries ; erection, purchase, enlarge- 
ment, or repair of School buildings ; provision of School furni- 
ture. All arc subject to the general principle that the amounts 
shall not exceed the sum contributed by the Managers. The 
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ISO Ormi^n-Aid Bides of Bombay and ifie Bishop's Schools. 

f 

HadrUs ]^ucation Act practically provides another system of 
grants-in^d for the elementary Rate Schools” established 
«thereunder^ for the Government gives an equivalent to all sums 
made available for the establishment of Schools under that Act. 

The principle of the Bombay Rules is that of payment by re- 
sults/’ t. 6., payment at specified rates for pupils passing accord- 
>ing to the general standards. The annual grants obtainable 
for each pupil passing umLer all the heads of the general stan- 
dards are as follows 



1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4tli. 

5tli. 

6tli. 

European and Eurasian 







Schools 

Rs. 10 

15 

25 

50 

90 

150 

Anglo-Vernacular Schools 

6 

9 

12 

21 

30 

100 

Vernacular Schools 

1 

2 

3 

4 

. . . 

. . . 


The Special Rules for European and Eurasian Schools projected 
by Bishop Cotton, contained in Lord Canning’s Minute of Octo- 
ber "1860, provide generally for the following grants : — (1). — 
That to the sum collected from private subscriptions as a Buil- 
ding and Foundation Fund, an equal sum be added by the 
Government. (2). — That from the opening of each School it 
should receive a grant-in-aid to the fullest extent allowed by 
the (ordinary) Rules. (3.) — That if the School be built where 
ground is at the disposal of Government, the ground be given. 
(4.) — That the Head Master of the School, if a Clergyman, be 
placed on the footing of a Government Chaplain in regard to 
pension. These Rules have given encouragement to a class of 
Institutions which certainly merited it. There is scarcely a Pre- 
sidency or province in which one or more such Institutions 
have not risen up, under the Rules in question. But the great- 
est development has been in the Punjab, where the number of 
such 'Schools^ chiefly at the Hill Stations, is very consider* 
able. , 
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J^HKFACE. 


This volume is the first attempt to present a uniform statistical 
picture of the Administration of India. It is, of necessity, only an 
attempt. The materials, consisting of the. Annual Administration 
Report of each of the great Presidencies and Provinces, and of Re- 
ports of departments, are so confused, and in some cases contradictory, 
as to defy generalisation. Nevertheless uniform results have been 
arrived at, with considerable accuracy, in the case of almost every 
branch of the administration except that which includes the Civil 
and Criminal Courts, Police and Jails. The Chapter on the Area and 
Population of India, and that on the Feudatory States, will be found to 
contain much information that is either new or has not hitherto been 
presented in a compact form. For some of the generalised tables in the 
Chapter on Education the Editor is indebted to the Educational 
“Note” of Mr. A. M. Monteath, C. S., now Director General of the 
Post Office. Where information on other subjects, such as Trade, is 
wantbig, use has been made of the Statistical Abstract relating to 
British India, presented to Parliament, although, in the few instances 
in which comparison is possible, the results in that Abstract do 
not accurately correspond with those now being worked out by the 
Financial Department of the Government of India. 

India, however, will soon be independent of the necessarily imper- 
fect Returns compiled in London. A Census of Bombay Island, the 
North-Western Provinces and the Central Provinces, has been taken 
since 18G4. The detailed results of the two last appeared too late to 
be used in this volume. On 8th September 1865, on the i^commenda- 
tion of the Governor General in Council, the Secretary of State sanc- 
tioned the undertaking of a Census of all India in 1871, when the 
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Decenuial Census of the rest of the British Empire is to be taken, Tlie 
Local Governments in India, and the Statistical Committee in Cal- 
cutta., have been asked to make the necessary preparations by Janu- 
ary 1870. Henceforth the Administration Beports will be compiled 
on the uniform system elaborated by the Statistical Committee and 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State. The new system of uniform 
Trade statistics, drawn up by that Committee, is now at work, but 
it came into force only at the close of the year to which this V o- 
lume refers. More attention has been paid to systematic mete- 
orological observations, since the Cyclone of 1864 and the creation of 
the three Sanitary Commissions. In the course of January 1868 a Com- 
mittee, representing all India, will sit in Calcutta to discuss a uniform 
standai'd of weights and fneasnres. The Survey, Trigonometrical, Topo- 
graphical and Be venue, has accurately mapped more than three-fourths of 
the whole Peninsula. The Surveyor General has already issued a Sketch 
Map on the scale of 32 miles to the inch, and it is being improved by 
the various Local Governments and district officials. The Geological 
Survey is making progress. The events of the Famine in Eastern 
India have given an impoi tanec to the collection of agricultural and 
vital statistics, which the Government of India lias fully recognised. 
Altogether the progress of statistical enquiry in India, in wliicli is in- 
volved that of inijiroved adiiiiuistratioii, promises to be ra[)id during 
the next few years. 


Setiampork, 
26/// October, 1867. 
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Pvhlic Worica Expend 191 
CHAPTER VT. 

ruBLic Works, forests and railways. 

Expeiidliiire. 

The Grant niade by the Government of India for Public 
Works during 1 865-66 was £6,037,402. Of this only £6,063.352 
was spent being £974,050 or 16*1 per cent, less, or £866,990 
deducting the loss by railway exchange. Of this short outlay 
£406,616 is due to the special works at Bombay, the cost of 
which is to be covered eventually by the sale of lands there. 
Omitting these, the short Outlay is reduced to jSl49,375 or 8 88 
per cent, of the grant, and is ascribed to the collection of ma- 
terials for military buildings not begun, to the unavoidable 
delay in the issue of standard plans, and in the determination, 
of the final arrangements for new cantonments. The total 
expenditure incurred by the agency of the Public Works De- 
partment was : — 



On Public Works 
Proper. 

On guaranteed Irri- 
gation Works 
and Railways 

not guaranteed. 

On guaranteed Rail- 
ways. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

From Imperial Funds 

4,674,625 

4,982 

220,590 

4,900,197 

„ Foreign Funds in My- 





sore 

172,618 



172,618 

„ Local Funds 

521,083 




„ Contributions 

77,229 



77,229 

Total 

5,446,556 

4,982 

220,590 

5,671,127 


The revenue from Public Works aggregated 17,678 of which 
£466,061 was on account of sales of land, and of buildings at 
Bombay, constituting the Special Fund for special works at 
that capital. The objects to which the expenditure from 
imperial funds was devoted, compared with the previous yeatj 
were : — « 
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li/^Uish India. 




Heads OF Service. 

1 

! . 

Outlay oflOiitlay of 
1865-66.1 1864-65. 

1 

Percentage which the 
outlay on each head of 
f-ervjce bears to Total 
Outlay on Public Works 
proper. 




1865-66. 

1864-65. 

ORIGINAL WORKS. 
Military ... 

£ 

834.070 

£ 

648,658 

17-86 

‘ 14-35 

Civil Builiriiig.s 

609,773 

.595,158 

13-()5 

13-18 

Agricultural 

176,181 

215.490 

377 

4 77 

(lomrniiuications 

830,756 

949 940 

17-77 

21-02 

Miscellaneous P. Trapravement 

170,427 

192,767 

3 64 

4 26 


2.621.807 

2,602,013 

56-09 

. 57-58 

IlEl’ATRS. 

Military 

246.766 

216 304 

5-28 

48 

Civil Bu'ldinga 

130,578: 129 065 

2-79 

2-86 

Agricultural 

241,279 

433,038 

260.014 

5 16 

5-75 

Cornrnuiiicalroiis 

.500.197 

9-26 

li-08 

• Miscellaneous P Improvement 

11,297 

8,856 

•24 

•18 


1,062.958 

1,114,436 

22 73 

2467 

Total Original Works and Re- 
pairs 

3,684.76.5 

3,716,449 

78-82 

82‘25 

Establishment 

891,293 

768,168 

1900 

17- 

'J'ools and Plants ... 

74 641 

128,621 

1 6 

2 84 

Profli and Loss ... 

15.24S 

49,027 

‘32 

1-09 


4,665,947 

4,662.265 

90‘8 

10318 1 

Add Increase to value of Mate- 

•2 


rials on Stock ... 

8,678 

143.964 


3-18 

Deduct decreavse in ditto ditto 



i 

Total Outlay on P. W. Proper 

4,674,625 

4,518,301 

100 

j 100 

State Outliy on Guaranteed Ir- 
rigation Works ... 

Ditto on Railways nut Guaian- 
teed 

Ditto on Guaranteed Railways 

3.343 

1,639 

220.590 

4,9W>,197 

4,524 

3 822 
366,84:3 
4,893 490 


! 

Grant from one pef cent. Tii- 
couie tax fund 

110,000 

1 

i 

250,000 

1 i 




Tl»e amount expended on netv commutiicalions lias been : — 


1861- G2 

1862- 03 

1863- G4 

1864- 05 

1865- 66 


£910,895 

907,851 

1,155,984 

928,015 

724,675 


The following sliows ibe proportion of outlay on Public WoiRs 
ill each province in 1864-66 and 1865-66 : — 



Local Governfneiitis and Administrations. 


ExpendiHre on PubHv Works. 
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Irris^ailon Works. 

The Grants a,nd outlay for Irrigation Works were : — 


Madras 

BombHy 

Bengal 

N. W, Prov, ... 
Punjab 

Total 

OrigiDdil Works. 

j^epairs. 

Total. 

*73 

□ 

o S 

c ® 

o 

eS 

3 

o 

c 

o c 

bO 

c ® 

is 

o 

c« 

0 

*3 

a 

’5) 

0 0 ) 
c 

bO 

c 

is 

o 

70 

3 

0 

25,982 

76,380 

25,000 

66,354 

36,517 

29,770 

66,566 

17,354 

25.493 

16,177 

100,000 

44^067 

44 4 OO 
31,66^ 

92,169 

40,757 

39,993 

28,134 

125,982 

120,447 

25.000 

110,754 

68,172 

121,939 

107,323 

17,354 

65:486 

44,311 

230,233 

155,360 

1 220,122 

201,053 

450,355 

356,413 


In a despatch dated 30th November 1865 Sir C. Wood, Secre- 
tary of State, referred to an able and elaborate .note” by 
Colonel Strachey, Secretary in the Public Works Department, 
enumerating several Works of Irrigation, which he considered 
might be usefully constructed and submitting a scheme for the 
appropriation of very large ^ums for that object. It is therein 
stated, in very geperal terms, that an amount of from 40 to 50 
millions sterling might be advantageously expended on Works 
pf Irrigation, A rough distribytion of such \vorks in different 
parts of India is sketched out, and certain rules for the appro- 
priation of the sums to be raised are suggested. But, Sir C. Wood 
p-dded — there is, however, not even an approximate estimate of 
any of the works proposed, founded, upon any survey or know- 
ledge of the localities in which they are to be constructed, and 
there 'is no apparent reason for supposing that the sums assign- 
ed for tlie projected works would cover the cost of executing 
them. He referred to liiq opinion, expressed in his Public 
Works Despatch of 8th August 1864, that Irrigation Works are 
of the utmost importance in India, that they should be under- 
, ^ken by the State rather than by private Companies, and that, 
if the surplus income and available balances should be insufii- 
^ pient to supply the necessary means for constructing such works 
> within reasonable time, additional funds should be raised to 
meet any deficiency by means of loan. He declined to raise a 
* Ipan at once or to pledge himself to do so hereafter. In reply. 












Despatches of the Secy, of 'State <k Govt. <f India on Irrigation. JSS . 

on I5th March 1866, t\\e Government of India made this expla- 
nation — We have estimates for completing the Baree Doab Canal ^ 
and the Ganges Canal.* For the Sutlej Canal a complete pro- 
ject was prepared by Major Cvofipp in 1862, For improving . 
tlie J umna Canal, we have a rough estimate partly based ou 
surveys, and the same for the Clienab panal For some of the 
Kohilcund can;ils, and for several small works in Bombay and the 
Central Provinces, estimates have been prepared in detail. Most 
of these estimates are more or less incomplete, and require more 
or less revision. But this is only in pursuance of tlie careful 
elaboration ^Yith which we require thepi to he draw'ii up. And 
on the whole so much progress has been made, that it seems to us 
that it was quite time to arrange definitely upon some system of 
raising funds to carry out the works. And thi^ was all Colonefl 
Strachey’s scheme professed to do. Colonel Strachey’s memo- 
randum was meant to show her Majesty’s Government at home 
what, in all probability, according to the best rneans of judging, 
would be the effect within the next few years of the Government 
fairly embarking in a really earnest and practical effort for the 
rapid extension of Irrigation Works by the agency of its own. 
establislmicuts, without calling in the aid of private Companies. 
The, Government of India declared itself ready to submit 
definite designs and estimates for sanction as they are matin ed; 
On 23rd August 1866 Lord Cranborne, Secretavy of State, 
replied — There is a marked distinction between borrowing 
for the prosecution of reproductive works, £fnd for the ordinary 
purposes of Government; and, keeping this in view, I shall 
not object to a loan being raised for carrying on such w'orks, 
when the necessity shall have become apparent. This calle4 
forth the statement from the Government of India on 7tlr 
December 1866. — We now hope, during the next two or 
three years, to have designs an4 estimates for Irrigation Works 
prepared, and arrangements matured to carry on a. large ex- 
penditure. So that, as the outlay on barracks diminishes, 
we shall be able to transfer the esiabdishments and the animal 
provision of funds to the execution of Works of Irrigatioi\ : 
for which the ftrrangements will, by that time, have been ma- 
tured, But while the provision of improved barrack accommo- 
dalion for the European Troops may be completed at an outlay ,, 
of 10 millions within a period of five or six years, the extensioji]^ 
of Works of Irrigation will demand a much larger expenditure, 
and be the work of at least a generation. An additionfi^ 
sum of £350,000 was added to the Public Works grant 
for 1867-68, making in all £700,000 to be deyoled fci, 
Works of Irrigation. 



British India. 


The Ganges Canal now consists of 663 miles of main 
C?anal^ and 2,968 miles of rajbuha, or distributing chan- 
The length of the latter has been extended during the 
! year by 229 miles. The Canal is divided into seven exe- 
cutive charges. The gross income for 1865-66 was Hs. 
- 13,50,000; that of the preceding year was Rs. 9,90,866 — on 
which, therefore, there is an increase of 36 per cent. On the 
income of the year 1863-64, the largest up to that time obtained, 
the increase is 75 per cent. The increase over the income 
of 1864-65 is due chiefly to the enhancement of the water- 
rates, but also in part to the further development of the sys- 
tem of distributing channels and of irrigation, and to complete 
immunity from accident and consequent stoppage. Major 

General Sir Arthur Cotton having taken exception to Mfijor 
Crofton’s scheme for romodelling the Canal, and urged thao 
a new bead below the junction of the Solani with the Canges 
should be adopted in preference, a Committee of civil and 
military engineers, selected in such a manner as to ensiue im- 
partiality, was appointed to consider the project. They 
came to the conclusion that, with some modifications in detail, 
Major Crofton’s plan should be carried into effect, and thar, 
in addition, a new canal should be constructed from the Jumna 
below Delhi. Sir Arthur Cotton’s plan, they stated, would 
be much more expensive than the scheme for remodelling tlr6 
existing canal ; but an additional amount of water for irrigation 
might be thereby’ obtained, at a cost which would not be 
V 80 high as to render it impo.ssible to carry out the work with 
advantage at some future day. The Government of India 
approved both of the scheme for remodelling the canal and 
of the construction of the new canal from the Jumna, for 
i which the surveys were to be at once undertaken. There is 
. strong ground for hoping that the remodelling works can be 
.carried on without any interruption of the irrigation, which 
is spreading gradually and obtaining the appreciation and con- 
, fidence ' of the people ; and the extension of the distributing 
' channels is, therefore, to be proceeded with as rapidly as the 
wants of the irrigation may seem to require. It is not certain 
whether a permanent dam on the Ganges at the headvvorks 
above Hurdwar is absolutely necessary; but instructions lja\ e 
been given for at least completing the plans of the work without 
I ’delay. The state of the Ganges Canal is reported to be greatly 
improved, although the supply of water available at the head 
short of what was originall}^ expected : still, the canal is 
liable to cai’ry the whole of it without serious injury, and, indeed. 
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so well, that douhls have been felt of the necessity for re- 
modelling it. The net receipts, excluding enhancement of land 
revenue, have reached 3^ per cent, on the capital outlay ; and, ' 
with the extension of the irrigation, and greater economy in . 
the use of the water, there, seems to be no reason to doubt . . 
the ultimate financial success of this great work. If the esti-. 
'mate formed by the Committee respecting the enhanced land 
revenue be correct, the canal is already paying five per centi 
on the capital laid out. 

The Eastern Jumna Canal constitutes a single executivie 
charge, and is 180 miles long, with B9C miles of rajbu- 
ha. The gross income lor the year is Us. 4,44,004 ; that . 
of the preceding year was Us. 3,39,4 58, on which, therefore^ 
there is an inciease of 30 per cent, due to enliancement of 
water-rates from the 1st May, 1865 as on the Ganges Canal; 
'file inciease over 1863-64 is nearly 68 per cent. The 
Doon Canals comprise five small canals in the Dehra Doon, 
aggregating 56 miles in length, and 10 miles of rajbuha. The 
gross ini’oine for the year is Rs. 28,962 ; that for the preceding 
year was Us. 27,357 : the increase is therefore about 6 per cent. 
The Rohilcund Canals consist of the Bygool, 180 miles long ; 
the Kitcha and Dhora watei- courses, 32 miles ; the Paha 
Canal, 13 miles long ; and the unfinished Kylas Canal. The 
gross income for the year is Hs. 26,586. The income of the 
preceding year was Rs. 42,173, from which, therefore, there 
is a falling off of 37 per cent., which is due to the destructioii. 
of the Bhanpore masonry dam. In addition to the above, 
there are two other canals, the Nuggeena and the Nehtore, 
which are under the immediate control of the Collector of 
Bijnour. The gross revenue from them was Ks. 4,544 ; last 
year it was Rs 5,564 — showing a falling off of about 23 per 
cent., due partly to serious damage -to the head works of the 
Nehtore Canal. The Agra Irrigation Works consist of the 
Futtehpore Seekree Reservoir, and of the channels led there- 
from. No revenue was derived from them this year. The 
Huraeerpore and Jhansie Irrigation Works consist of lakes andC-', 
reservoirs partly natural, partly artificial, and are under ihe direct- 
control of the Civil Authorities. They were visited and reported , 
on by the Superintending Engineer during the cold season. 

On the Baiee Doab Canal in ihe Punjab no new works, 
cept rajbuhas, were iu jirogress. Arrangements for the supply of 
materials for the remodelling of the upper portion of the cauAl 
were commenced in the 1st and 2nd divisions. As^to the Wes- 
tern Juiniia Canals the year was occupied chiefly iu collect- 
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ii)g inforniatioh and preparing plans on which to base the pro- 
iffiots for remodelling the canal channe.le, and draining the dis- 
. trictfl affected by the I'n igation. 

In Sindh the excavation of the Sukkur and Shadadpore 
canal 'was carried on the 12th mile. Beyond this work was 
stopped pending the preparation of fresh plans embodying 
feome important modifications decided on by Lieutenant Colonel 
Fife. Water was admitted to the 74jth mile of the Mitro\^ 
Canal, and the canal was opened out to the full widtli to 
the end of the 8t)th mile. It was also widened between the 
^Jth and 25th, the 37th and 43rd, the COih and 63rd, and 
between the 69lh and 74th miles. The main Thurr Canal 
‘was extended to its full width to the end of the 12th mile. 
"‘Owing to the water coming down the supply channel from 
liohree at an earlier date than was expected, the excavation in 
,the bed of the J^arra was 8topj)ed before the end of May 1865. 
The usual canal clearances were earned out in the Kuirachee, 
Hydrabad, and Shikar[) 001 ’ collectorates. 

In the Bombay Presidency a euivey was undertaken to 
decide a long mooted point, viz. whether a canal from the 
Mulpurba river can be led to water the Dharwar districts. 
Surveys are in progress for a valuable Irrigational project from 
the Gutpurba river above the Falls of Gokak in the Belgaiim 
Collectorate. The dam and head works were nearly completed 
at the Krishna Works. In the Kbandeish Collectorate the Jamdii 
‘Canal on the Girna river was finished for 10 miles. 

In Madias the following sums were expended on the principal 
irrigation Works. 


tjfodaVery. 


teistna. 


feellary. 

Presidency. 

Madras 

District. 


Godavery anicut 
) Cocahada canal 
Godavery river banks, . . 

Cocanada river and bar 
Masulipatam canal and minor branches 
Ellore do. do. 

’j Pullairoo do. do. 

Kizampatam do. do. 

Kistna anicut do. do. 

Tungabuddra channels 
^ Karagal anicut 

( Sirgoopah and Dassamur channels 
— Fortifications of Fort St. George... 
f Canal north and south of Madras 
\ Salt channels at Veyaiur 


Rs. 34,945 
„ 13,493 
„ 32,638 
„ 15,954 
„ 26,053 
„ 6,282 
„ 12,922 
„ 16,474 
„ 11,969 
„ 13,632 
„ 5,160 

„ 6,033 

„ 8,400 

„ 11,345 
„ 9,316 


Bepairs were effected on 900 channels, 1,406 tanks, four calin- 



The Forest Department 


Sulahs, eighty-sis sluices, 465 dykes, eij^hty «mcuta> nine locki^^ 
ninety-eight drainages and three irrigation dame. y 

The progress of the East India Inigatlon Compairy io theyaiMI^^ 
1865 66 was less than had been anticipated, but a great deal e{ ^ 
wotk was done, and in a very satisfactory manner. The Lieutenant ^ 
Governor of Bengal, who visited the woiks in February 1866, Wifi • 
well pleased with the result of his inspection. As the Compai^ 
weie unable, for want of funds,, to avail themselves of the lairga ; 
amount of labour placed at their disposal by the distress arising ; 
from the famine, the Government oi India granted a loan of ^ 
10,000/. to the Company’s Agent, as the readiest means of ap* , 
plying the money to the lelief of the population. 

In Buimah the Pyne Kyun Creek Canal, between the Pegu 
and Sittang rivers, was completed in June 1865, and with the 
exception of a few days in each month of the diy seasoOi wai 
navigable during the year. 


The Foreat Department. 

The Foiest Depaitment was fairly organised on the new syt' 
tern approved of by the Secretary of State, under an Inspector^, 
General and a special Act (VII of 1865) which came into foreo 
on Ist May 1865. The expenditure and receipts have been, omit- 
ting Mysore — 

Eeceipts Charges. Net Bevenue. 

Rs. Es. 

18G3-64, Actual ... 30,44,430 

1864-65, „ ... 36,04,390 18,62,939 16,41,451 

186B-66, „ ... 35,78,488 21,45,378 14,33,110 

1866 67, Regular Es- 
timate (11 months) 35,27,782 23,12,580 12,15,203 

1867-68, Budget Es- 
timate ... 44,72,022 28,14,862 16,57J60 

y 

In the three years ending 1866-66, the gross receipts 
Mbit an increase of Es. 6,34,058, but the charges having bepn^ 
mu^h augmented by the new measures of conservancy, the Bet 
revenue shews a decrease of Rs. 2,08,341. The charge# 
increased from Rs. 18,62,939 in 1864 65 to Rs. 23,14,662 in 

1867 >68, The receipts and charges in each province were* in 
1866-66 
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The following facts, taken from the Report of Juland Danvers/^' 
Esq., Government Director of the Indian Railway Companies, > 
refer toT the calendar year 1866, and the financial statements 
generally to the ofl&cial year 1866-67. 

Position of the Railways in 1866^ — During the year 1866 
the length of line open for traffic increased from 3>331 to 3,638 . i 
miles ; and the extent now sanctioned (including the Indian ^ 
Branch Railway) is 6,641 instead of 4,024 miles» An addition ' 
of 7,750,000/. was made to the capital expenditure, which, on 
- the 1st April 1867, had reached a total sum of nearly 68,000,000/. 
The materials sent out during the year amounted to 326,845 
tons, of the value of 2,658,367/. On 1st January 1867, the to- « 
tal amount of goods which bad been provided for the railways 
from England, was 3,1 95,862 tons, which cost about 20,200,000/. , 
The proprietors of Indian Railway stock and debentures in- 
creased from 39,466, on 1st January 1866, to 43,824, on 1st Ja- 
nuary 1867. The capital held by them amounted respectively 
to 60,000,000/ and 64,500,000/. The number of locomotive 
engines increased from 725 in 1865 to 795 in 1866, the passen- 
ger carriages from 1,58 4 to 1,830, and the other vehicles from 
16,173 to 17,446. The gross receipts, for the year end- 
ing 30th June 1866, were 4,537//35/., as compared with 
3,122,480/ of the previous year. The working expenses were 
2,225,495/. and 1,566,437/., and the net receipts 2,304,634/. and 
1,341,660/, respectively. In 1864-65 the number of passengers 
were about 12,500,000/ In 1865-66 they amounted to about - 
12,867,000. The sum paid by the passengers in 1866, exclu- 
sive of telegraphic messages, was 1,278,680/ ; the amount re- 
ceived for the conveyance of merchandise, parcels, &c., was 
3,091,72.3/., and 10,120,920 train miles were run. Of the 306 
miles ad(ted since 1st January 1866, 150^ belong to the Qreat 
Indian Peninsula, 47^ to the Great Southern, 30 to the Delhi, 

34 to the Madras, 42 to the Indian Branch Railway, and 2 to 
the East Indian. The last- mentioned a^ction is small in length, 
but it is important in character, as it includes the fine gii^er 
bridge which crosses the River Jumna at Delhi, and gives the 
East Indian and the Delhi Railways access to that oity. The ' 
additions to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway include the 
last section of the line to Nagpore, the present terminus of tbut j; 
line in the great cotton districts of Central India. The firsts ' 
train traversed the East Indian Railway from Allahabad# ' 
to Jubbulpore on 2nd May 1867, and it was opened to the' 
public on 1st August. U’he Great Indian Peninsula Rail-' 
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way, which joins it at the latter place, will be nearly finished 
by October or November 1868, and through communication 
' will then be established between Bomba/ and Calcutta. Satis- 
Hfu^tory progress was made on the Delhi Railway works. A 
section of thirty-five miles vvaa opened in April 1867 between 
Weerut and Ghazeeabad, at which place it forms a junction 
with the East Indian Railway. The following table shows the 
length of each line now open for traffic and the extent remaining 
to be finished : — 


Railway. 


"Sd 

g 


d 

0 

’5 

00 
Q5 r— * 

1 &• 
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Length remaining to be| 
finished in 


i'- 

CO 

CO 


00 

o 

00 


ce 0 

CO M 
00 


-S 

H 


Madras ^ 


East ' i Main line 
Indian ( Jubbulpore line ... 
Great Indian Peninsula . . . 

/ S.-W. line, includ 
j ing Bansalorel 
branch 
N.-W. line 

Bombay, Baroda, and Oen-| 
tral India 
Scinde 
Punjab 
„ Delhi 
Efiiatem Bengal 
Great Southern 
lOedcutta and South Eastern! 
[Indian Branch 

Total 


l,27Gi 

225 

1,266| 


492 

333 

312ii 

253 

320 

159 

166 

29 

700 


1,13U| 

852i 


492 

153 

306 

109 

253 

30 

114 

126 

29 

42 


145 


225 

141 


27 


39J 


281 

CO 

117 
! ... 


5,641 J 


3,6371.432 


4G4J 


120 


141 

45 


658 


145 

225 

422 


180 

61 

285 

45 

39J 

658 


1,109 |2,005i 


New Guarantee Contract , — The Indian Branch, a new name, 
has been included in the above list, and 5,626 miles instead of 
4,944, as last reported, have been sanctioned under the guarantee 
system. Not without a loan from the Government, the Company 
obtained just sufficient funds, viz., 225,000/., to enable them to 
construct a line from Cawnpore to Lucknow in Oude, a distance of 
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42 miles, having previously executed a branch line to Moorshe- 
dabad from the Nulhatee station of the East Indian Railway in 
Bengal. One of the Ikst acts of Lord Gran borne, before leav- 
ing office, was to offer the guarantee to the Branch Railway 
Company, upon similar but somewhat modified terms to those 
contained in existing contracts to construct a system of Rail- 
ways through Oudh and Rohilcund. In the new contract there 
is no period fixed for the termination of the guarantee or of the 
interest of the Company in the undertaking, but the Govern- 
ment have the power of taking possession of the line after the 
first 20 years of the agreement, or at the expiration of any ten 
years thereafter. In the event of their exercising this power 
within 100 years, they will have to pay to the Company a sum 
equivalent to the average value of the stock during tire three 
preceding years. If they do not exercise the power until after 
100 years, they only have to pay back the capital expended. 
There is a preliminary provision in the new contract, which is 
not in the old, empowering the Secretary of State, if after the 
surveys have been made he should consider it undesirable to 
proceed with the work, to terminate the contract by paying the ex- 
penses of such surveys and returning to the Company any money 
they may have paid into the Government Treasury. Instead 
of Is, lOd. being the rate at which, in the transactions be- 
tween the Government and the Companies, the rupee is coii- 
verted into sterling, 2s. is to be the rate for the future. With 
respect to fares, it is provided that a maximum rate shall 
be fixed by the Government, and that the Company shall 
be allowed to charge such rates as they shall think fit within 
the limits prescribed. There is no such provision in former 
contracts, but the principle has been acknowledged by the 
Secretary of State as applicable to all the Companies. The 
division of surplus profits is to be made yearly, instead of half- 
yearly as provided in the old contracts, in consequence of the 
^ inequality of the earnings during the two, half years end- 
ing the 30th June and 31st December respectively. Whenever^,, 
under the provision of the contract the Government has to pay 
back capital to the Company, it may be done by transferring 
to them an equivalent amount of 6 per cent. Government of 
India Stock. In the existing contracts this payment may be 
made by an annuity, equivalent to the gross amount payable, 
the rate of interest which shall be used in calculating such an- 
nuity being determined by the average rate of interest during 
the preceding tw'o years received in London upon public ob- 
ligations of the Secretary of Stale in Council. 
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Railway Extension — Three great projects of railway exten- 
sion were under discussion in 1866. The first is a line commenc- 
' itig at Baroda on the present Bombay, Baroda, and Central India 
fiailway, and going tlirough Neemuch on to Delhi, The second 
is called the Indus Valley line, and is projected to unite the ex- 
isting Scinde and Punjab Railways, providing by this means a 
continuous line of railway communication, about 2,2o0 miles in 
length, from the port of Kurrachee to Calcutta, via Hy<lerabad, 
Mooltan, Lahore, Delhi, and Allahabad. The third is aline from 
Lahore to the North-West Frontier at Peshawur. It is roughly 
estimated that the cost of these three lines would be, — 

£ 

For the Lahore and Peshawur line, 250 miles, 

at 20,000Z. a mile. . . ... ... 5,000,000 

For the Indus Valley line, 500 miles at 

12,000/. a mile ... ... . . 6,000,000 

For the Rajpootana line, 570 miles, at ditto... 6,840,000 

This expenditure of nearly 18,000,0001. would be spread over 
several years, and the yearly decreasing demand upon the Go- 
vernment for the guarantee on the open and productive lines 
would enable the revenue to bear the additional liability with- 
out any sensible inconvenience, but it is a not inconsiderable 
amount to add to the 80,000,0001. which will have to be raised 
.to complete works now in progress. It was subsequently de- 
cided to prosecute only the Rajpootana line, and surveys for 
that are being made. Another project is that of making the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway system more complete, by the 
construction of a chord line eastward of the Ghats, to connect 
the north-east and south-east branches of that railway. The 
Directors were not disposed to regard the proposition with fa- 
' vour, being of opinion that the suggested line possessed no com- 
mercial advantages. The Government, however recognizing the 
obvious political recommendations of the proposal, have or- 
,.de'red surveys and estimates to be made. The extension of 
/the Madras Railway beyond its present western terminus at 
' Beypore, to some place on the sea coast which should besides 
' serve the purposes of a maritime terminus, has likewise been 
under consideration. The only eligible place to which it would 
; be desirable to extend the line is Cochin, which is about 60 
i>miles lower down the coast than Beypore. The project for 
i/carrying the East Indian Railway across the Hoogbly into 
./Calcutta, and forming a junction in that city between it, the 
/:3ESastcrn Bengal, and the Mutlah Railways, is^ in the opinion of 
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tbo?e best able to judge, imperatively required in the interests 
both of the Railway Company and of the public. 

A new and improved’ system of audit, founded upon that ori- 
ginally adopted by the East Indian Railway Directors, was ge- 
nerally introduced during the year. 

The Shipments from England to India for the purposes of the 
iailwa}s since their commencement have been 


Year. 

No. of Ships. 

Ships lost. 

Amount of Goods 
shipped. 

Vulue of Goods 
shipped. 

I’p to end of 1860 

2,605 

39 

Tons. 

2,094,686 

.£ 

10,431,976 

In 1861 

407 

— 

182,621 

1,669,443 

„ 1862 

280 

1 

138,013 

1,487,582 

„ 1863 

279 

2 

166,840 

1,285,464 

„ 1864 

233 

— 

102,318 

1,018,164 

„ 1865 

442 

2 

199,157 

1,729,543 

„ 1866 

581 

7 

312,227 

2,527,757 

Total 

1 4,827 

1 51 

3,195,862 

20,199,929 


At the end of 1866 the ten Railway Companies possessed 
19,280 vehicles of all kinds. Of these 795 were locomotives. 

Shareholders . — The number of shareholders increased from 
39.466 to 43,398 during 1866, The natives of India continued 
to form a small proportion of the number. In 1866 it was 
above one per cent, ; in 1866 it fell below that. A considerable 
number of persons who derive their income from or have accu- 
mulated fortunes from their connexion with, India, either as 
members of the Service, merchants, or otherwise, have invested 
in these securities. The, Indian Tramway Company is the only 
unguaranteed railway in India and it is striving to obtain a 
guarantee to enable it to extend their existing line which goes 
from Arconum on the Madras Railway to Conjeveram on to 
Pondicherry, the one remaining possession of the French in^ 
India, but they are ready to make any lines as branches to the 
main lines which circumstances may seem to require. The 
number in each Company at the end of 1866 is seen ; — 
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Railway. 

Registered in 
land. 

Eng- 

In India. 

Number of Debenture Hold- 
ers. 

Total number of Proprietors. 

With Stock or Shares 

1 to the Amount of 

1 1,0001. and upwards. 

With Stock or Shares 
of less amount than 
1,0001. 

Total in England. 

Europeans. 

a! 

a> 

> 

ed 

Total in India. 

East Indian 

4,996 

6,194 

11,190 

158 

124 

282 

3,956 

15.428 

Great Indian Peninsula 

3,557 

4,832 

8,389 

73 

119 

192 

1,343 

9,924 

Madras ... 

1,973 

2,862 

4,835 




879 

5,714 

Bombay, Baroda, and 









Central India 

1,530 

2,510 

4 040 

18 

69 

87 

1,005 

5,132 

Scinde ... 

536 

730 

1,266 

16 

3 

19 

156 

1,441 

Punjab ... 

516 

804 

1,320 

17 

2 

19 

63 

1,402 

Delhi ... 

541 

665 

1,206 

40 

6 

46 

... ■ 

1,252 

Indus Elotilla 

87 

196 

283 




120 

403 

Eastern Bengal 

385 

672 

1,057 

21 

17 

38 

428 

1,523 

Great Southern of In 









dia 

238 

337 

575 

4 

7 

11 

57 

632 

Calcutta and South 









Eastern 

111 

242 

353 

28 

51 

79 

115 

•’547 

Indian Branch 

207 

128 

335 

21 

22 

43 

48 

426 

Total 

14,677 

20,172 

34,849 

396 

420 

816 

! 8,1 7C 

► 43,824 


Staff , — The averajje number ot servants, European and East 
Indian on the Railways during the half year ending the 30th 
June, was 8,00]. Out of 114 station masters on the East Indian 


Railway, 36 are Europeans, receiving from 150 to 360 rupees 
a month; five are East Indians, receiving from 160 to 300 
rupees, and 74 are Natives, receiving from Us. 20 to R's. 200. 

, There are no returns from Bombay and Scinde but the statistics 
of the other lines are : — 


Railway. 

Eurs. k E. 
Indians. 

Natives. 

Total. 

M lies open 

2D 

§ 

1 B 

« Q. 
.a O 

Rnst Indian 

1,69'' 

Te,204 

20,900 

1,128 

120 

Vladraa ... 

622 

7,893 

8,615 

646 

64 

;;; ;;; 

229 

781 

1,010 

j 263 
) Nil 

19 

Nil. 

Kaatern Bf'ngal 

15R 

2,625 

2,783 

110 

21 

Calcut a and c^ouih- Eastern 

31 

335 

366 

• 28 

9 


Capital . — The following shows the state of the Capital Ac- 
oouut in each case up to 31st March 1867 
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will bare to be added the lodiaD Branch Railway, with 
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The following table gives the receipts and expenses of the railways for the year ending 30th June 


Railway Receipts and Expenses, 
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Fuel and Cost of Working, — In working the Inc^ian Rail- 
ways the importance of the fuel question can hardly be 
exaggerated. Cheap and dear fuel may, in some cases, be 
almost equivalent to success or failure. The high rate of 
freights from England makes the value of coal and coke» 
before it is landed in India, something like 50s. per ton. 
When to this is added the landing charges, and the cost of 
conveyance down the lines, (he average cost of coal for the rail- 
ways on the western and southern sides of India may be taken 
at about 6O5. per ton. Thus, while the cost of coal per train 
Siile on the East Indian Railway was on the Great In- 
dian Peninsula it was U. in 1866. The rates and fares 
Were in some places slightly raised, in others lowered ; but no 
material change was made during the year. An experiment is 
being tried on the Great Indian Peninsula line to run ** coolie” 
trains, corresponding with the trains for woikmen on some of 
the English lines. The charge on such trains is at the rate of 
per mile. 

Account Between the Railways and Government,— A, sum 
df 2,964,078/. was in 1806 advanced by the Government 
on account of guaranteed interest. Against this has to be 
set a sum of about 2,150,000/., which the Railway Com- 
panies earned, reducing the net amount paid by Govern- 
ment to about 800,000t. The net amount so paid in the pre- 
vious year was 1,450,0001. It is estimated that for 1867 it will 
be about 600,0002. The total amount advanced by the Govern- 
ment from the year 1849 to the end of 1866, for guaranteed in- 
terest, was 18,9*29,576/ , and about 7,000,000/. had been paid 
back by the Companies from the earnings of the railways, mak- 
ing the present debt of the railways to the Government nearly 
12,000,0002. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE TELEGRAPH AND POST OFFICE. 

The Telegraph. 

The progress of ihe Government Telegraph, exclusive of the 
railway lines, tince its establuhment in 1850-51, is seen in the 


following table 
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The Accounts of the Department were long in confusion ; and 
the Annual Keports for the four years ending 1865-66 were 
issued in one and not till August 1867. In that Report for lour 
years Lieutenant Colonel Robinson, the Director General of 
Telegraphs in India, records the total reorganization of the 
administrative staflp since July 1865. Tiie methods of transact- 
ing business and accounts were greatly sim|)lified ; the adminis- 
tration and the executive staff were materially strengthened ; 
heavy arrears of correspondence were cleared off; the inefficient 
balance was reduced from Rs. 19,88,389 to Rs. 14,17,406. The 
store aceounts of 60 lakhs of rupees were submitted in full ; a 
central office of accounts was organized and opened ; a staff for 
the complete examination and comparison of every message was 
entertained and put in motion ; and arrangements were made 
for regular schools of instruction. The most important change 
was the introduction of a new tariff based on the same princi- 
ples that regulate the Telegraphs of Europe, which, although 
higher than that formerly existing, is still very far below the 
Telegraph rates of Euro[)e or America. The new tariff was 
accepted and approved of by all the Railway Companies, except 
that of the Southern of India, who made some (rivolous 
objections, which must be over- ruled. The assimilation of 
charges enabled the Director General to recommend an en- 
largement of the terms of the licenses of all Railway Telegraphs 
which are connected with the Government system, which, by 
affording increased facility for the transmission of messages 
by more than one line, will prove of great convenience to the 
public. In exchange for these concessions, all that is asked 
is a perfect uniformity in the tariff, code of signalling, des- 
cription of instruments, and method of counting and working. 
The whole extent of lines and offices were re-divided into four- 
teen circles or divisions instead of ten. These divisions, each 
under a superintendent, were again further divided into four 
subdivisions, over each of which (lines and offices) an assistant 
superintendent was placed in executive charge. The practical 
results expected are that, whilst the superintendent is left free 
from all accounts and executive charge, these young officers will 
^ake a direct and stronger interest in the working of their sub- 
-divisions, and vie with each other in the maintenance of efficien- 
tly. Colonel Robertson sums up his recommendations for the 
•^luture in this— make Europe the model, keep pace with the 
age and to be in advance of the demand. It is not to be ex- 
pected that the brains of any one man, however clever he may 
can devise a series of iuventions superior to the emauatious 
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of several men 'whose whole life is devoted to, and whose pros- 
perity is dependent on, their producing superior articles. He 
therefore, advocates a’ broad principle of striving to obtain 
those forms of Telegraph materials which experience and the 
opinions of European Telegraphic Engineers have declared to 
be the best adapted to the requirements of India, rather than 
to experiment with the invention of our Indian savans. He. 
attributes the bad working of the better Indian lines to a de- 
viation from these principles; in other words, to the depart- 
ment being indicted with the Brooke bracket and insulator, 
both of which are most thoroughly unfit for the purpose for 
which they were designed. All stores required from England 
should be prepared under the superintendence of an officer of 
the Indian Telegrapli Department of known ability. There 
are always one or more ol tliese officers on leave in England, 
wliom a moderate monthly allowance for performing this duty 
would readily induce to devote their services. These officers 
would always know what improvements were being made in 
telegraphy, which the most improved form or kind of cable or 
inatrument, and would, at short intervals, bring these improve- 
ments to the knowledge of the Director General. Every line 
should have double instead of single brackets ; the difference is 
but trifling, and with the double bracket, the second wire can 
be put up, if wanted, with great rapidity. 

On 21st February 1 867, Colonel Glover, the Officiating Direc- 
tor General, submitted a general memorandum which was review- 
ed by the Government ot India. That Government remarks that 
Colonel Glover has fully shown that the greater number of the 
Indian lines have been undertaken for political and administra- 
tive purposes. Many lines which are of gieat value in this 
view would never have been constructed, and could never be 
maintained were the directly remunera!i\e character of the 
Government Telegraph its only object. Even such lines, how- 
ever, are often ’ ot wholly uuremunerative in an economical 
p( int of Aiew, in so much as they conduce to greater energy of 
administration and afford means of more directly controlling 
public expenditure. To the community also they are often of 
important service ; and, even though not giving a return which 
would justify their construction or retention as cottimercial 
undertakings, have indirectly contributed no doubt to the in- 
creasing prosperity of the country. As regards those line® 
which might properly be regarded as commercial lines — lines/ 
that is, connecting the great centres of commerce, Colonel Glover 
has also shown that it is scarcely fair to judge of their remune^ 
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r«ttv« nature by a comparison with the commercial lines of 
Kngiand or of any European country. The iar greater dis- 
tances between the centres of commerce in India, and the 
greater difficulty of maintaining the lines arising from causes 
connected with the nature of the country through which they 
pass, and of the climate, put the case on a wholly sejiarate and 
6{>ecial footing, and make it difficult to render even such lines \ ery 
remunerative. At the same time it has been the careful study of 
the Government of India to avoid constructing, as far as possi- 
ble, lines which do not at least pay their own wui king expenses ; 
but, as already indicated, the importance of lines to the 
Government and to the public is not in any degree to be mea- 
sured by the magnitude ot tbeir returns ; and the exigencies of 
the public service and Political and Military considerations 
inu^t, in a laige majority of instances, over-ride all considera- 
tions of economy. Under these circumstances, and with regard 
to the general working and to the manner in which telegiaphic 
communication has been introduced into India, the Governor 
General in Council is not di 8 }) 0 sed to consider the financial re- 
sults, disclosed by Colonel Glover*e papers, as wholly unealiB- 
factory. Of late years it is shown that the Telegraph Depait- 
ment has been occupied in re'constiucting the most important 
lines with the improvements which the latest state of telegra- 
phic science have suggested. The first object sought has been 
to place the chief centres of business in communication with 
Kurrachee and with Europe. At the end of 1866 the total 
length of line now working in the department is 13.41)0 miles, 
the estimated cost of which amounts to Rs. 1 ,00 36,40t), at 
Rs. 600 per mile. The total expenditure up to 30ih April 
1866, amounted to lls. 1,34,53,279. The balance ot capital, 
.Rs. 34,16,879, is accounted for by lines abandoned from time to 
time, destroyed in the mutiny and reconstructed and unser- 
\iceable stores. Tables show an amount of Rs. 1,21,84,433 as 
the woiking expenses of the department during the 15 years it 
has been in existence, the income during the same period being 
Bs. 70,88,873, exhibiting a total loss of Rs. 50,95,560, or au 
average loss of between three and four lakhs per annuiii- 
Making allow'ance (or free messages, &c. Colonel Glover re- 
duces the deficit to about Rs. 28,00,000, showing an annual 
loss of about two lakhs of Rupees from the first establish- 
ment of the Telegraph. He points to the little telegram sent 
from Delhi, on the morning of the 11th of May 1867, as an 
instance of the importance of the department to the Govern- 
ment of the country. The following shows the number of errors 
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ascertained, not from the number of complaints made by the 
public, which are few in compari»<oD to the number of errors 
shown, but from a careful scrutiny of the messages themsehea 
by the Check Office of the Department. 



Total number of 
messages sent 
and received. 

Number of Errors. 

Percentage. 

Trivial. 

Serious, j 

Total. 

Ti-ivial. 1 

X 

P 

(39 

CQ 

Total. 

Indian messages 

29,968 

774 

132 

906 

H 

i 


Indo-European mes- 








sages 

1,978 

155 

22 

177 

8 

4 

H 


The scheme adopted for re-organising the Department, wiih a 
view to improving its efficiency, involved an increase of salaries 
of 46,000/. per annum ; but it was anticipated that it would be 
more than covered by the augmentation of the traffic, which 
was annually increasing at the rale of 30 per cent., and might 
be expected to be further promoted by the revised tariff of 
charges and amended administration, lliree years’ experience 
of open competitive examinations for the [)urpose of recruiting 
the staff of the Telegraph Department in India, has shown con- 
clusively that such a plan cannot be relied on. It was deter- 
mined, as an experiment, to nominate to the Department a cer- 
tain number of vyoung men who, after passing a preliminary 
examination in the subjects comprised in an ordinary liberal 
education, should be sent, for 6 or 12 months, to such a college 
as that at Glasgow or the London University, to be trained in 
the branches of physics directly applicable to electric telegra- 
phy, and then, before being sent to India, should be placed 
for a few months under a leading telegraph engineer, to learn 
the practical construction of lines, testing of cables, &c. 

Commons Committee on the Telegraph.— A. Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was appointed in 1866 to 
inquire into the practical working of the system of commu- 
nications between England and the East Indies, and made 
a report on the 20th of July, in which, as regards the tele- 
graph, they stated that messages for India are forwarded hf 
one of two principal alternative routes, the one through Tuikey, 
the other through Russia. On its way to Constantinople, a 
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meaaage may be dealt with by the French, Belgian, Dutch, 
Prusaian, Austrian, Bavarian, Minor German, Italian, Servian, 
or Wallachian administrations ; and thence through the Tur- 
kish, and sometimes also the Persian systems, it reaches the 
Persian Gulf line, which is under the control of the Govern- 
ment of India. The alternative route, in a similar manner, 
involves dependence on the Dutch, Prussian, Russian, and 
Persian aclministralioiis, before the telegram comes into the 
hands of any officer responsible to the British Government. 
Thus there is much difficulty in tracing the cause of delays in 
the transmission, and imperfections in the rendering of mes-^ 
sages ^ and the public are rarely successful in obtaining com- 
pensation for any disappointment in consequence. The sub- 
marine line, through the Persian Gulf to Kurrachee, with an 
alternative land line between that port and Gwadel, on the 
Mekran coast, has worked admirably. 1 he numerous com- 
plaints which had been made against the working of the line 
were, in the opinion of the Committee, attributable to two 
causes, — the imperfect administration of tlie Turkish system, 
and the neglect of the authorities in India to make adequate 
provision at Kurrachee for the immense amount of business 
which resulted from the opeping of the line to Europe. The 
imperfection of the service through Turkey did not seem to'be 
greater than was to have been anticipated from the introduc- 
tion of a method of communication so novel to the habits of 
the people ; and there appeared no reason to doubt that, by 
reserving one wire at least for messages to and from the East, 
by employing an adequate number of European officers and 
signallers well acquainted with the English language, and by 
careful attention to the condition of the line, the service might 
in time become satisfactory in its woiking. With regard to 
the telegraphs in India, the defects were, in the opinion of the 
Director General, to be ascribed, in a great measure, to the 
circumstance that the officers of the De})artment were under- 
paid, and that little progress had been made in the thorough 
re-construction of the lines, which were hastily erected, in place 
of those destroyed during the mutiny. Great improvement 
had, however, taken place in the working, and efficacious mea- 
sures were adopted for the establishment of a second wire from 
Kurrachee to the internal system ot India, and otherwise to re- 
deem that part of the service from the reproach cast upon it. 
After alluding to the various schemes for constructing alter- 
native lines, of telegraph to the East, the Committee concluded 
by recording their opinion that it is not expedient to depend 
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upon any single line or system, in the hands of several Govern- 
ments^ and that the* establishment of separate lines, entirely 
or partially independent of the [)resent one through Turkey, 
is desirable. They therefore recommended that means should 
be taken to improve the lines connecting the Persian system 
with Europe, by way of Georgia, and to bring within ihe Tur- 
kish convention the line recently established through Syria, 
for connecting Alexandria with the main line to India at Diar- 
bekir ; that the communication by way of the Persian Gulf 
should be doubled, either by the laying of a second submarine 
cable, or by continuing the land line from (jvvadel to Bunder 
Abbas and Ispahan ; and that serious consideration should be 
given to a pr()[)OBition which had been made for the establish- 
ment of a direct communication between Alexandria and Bom- 
bay, by way of Aden, on the principle of a line practically un- 
der one management and responsibility, between London and 
India, to be alterwards extended to China and the Australian 
Colonies. With regard to the lines in India, the Committee 
recommended that the Government should sanction the use of 
the wires of the several railway comjranies by a public com- 
pany willing to rent the privilege on equitable terms, or that 
such an organisation should be made of the various independent 
companies as would establish unity of system, and bring the 
lines fairly within the reach of the public. 

The Post Office. 

In the year 1865-66 three hundred and forty-seven new Post 
OflBces' and 302 letter boxes were opened. There was an 
increase of 122 miles in the length of the postal lines, raising 
the total to 46.997 miles ; of these 3276^ were by railway, 4967 
by mail cart, 33,311 by runners and 6,444 by sea. Three hundred 
and seventy-two miles of railway were opened. The progress 
of the mail was seriously obstructed by the state of the road 
between Wurdah and Jubbulpore. 

The Correspondence Returns are considered satisfactory, 
although seriously affected by the suspension of trade in 
the latter part of Ihe year. In Bombay the increase is under 
2 per cent, instead of the usual average of 13 per cent. The 
percentage of increase of correspondence in 1865 66 over 
1864-65, is greater than that of 1863-64 over 1862-63, althoughit 
is not so great as the increase in 1861-66 over 1863-64 : — 
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Years. 

Letters. 

News- 

papers. 

Parcels. 

Books. 

Total. 

1864- 65 ... 

1865- 66 ... 

Increase 
Decrease ... 

Percentage 
increase ... 

51,069,317 

54,797,304 

4,917,329 

5,134,600 

591,094 

679,073 

391,208 

392,159 

56,968,948 

60,903,136 

3,727,987 

217,271 

12,021 

951 

• « ■ . ■ . 

3,934,188 

7-26 

4-41 
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The following shows the description of letters received: — 


Yeaeb. 

Paid. 

Unpaid* 

Service. 

Registered. 

Total. 

1864-651 

21,970.686 

18,459,573 

0,722,684 

916,474 

51,069,317 

1866-66 

22.435,572 

19,904,301 

11,384,467 

1,072,964^ 

54,797,304 

Increase 

464,986 

1,444 726 

1,661,783 

156,490 

3,727,987 

Percentage 

2-11 

7-82 

17-09 

1 

17'07 

7-26 


The increase of service letters was no less than 17 per cent., 
due chiefly to the almost unrestricted license to frank letters 
on the public service granted to so many officials. The Director 
General believes that the weight of articles unnecessarily sent 
through the Post may be reckoned by tons. This, by causing a 
false estimate of the money value of the Post Office Department, 
tended to retard the extension of its operations and to check 
the necessary increases to salaries and establishment. The 
introduction of the English system into India, under which each 
department is charged for its own correspondence^ will show the 
real amount of postage collected through the agency of the 
Post Office with the exception of local district correspon- 
dence, temporarily excluded. There is this reason to hope 
that the increase of official correspondence will be checked, 
each department being interested in keeping down its own 
charges. The belief that Act XVII. of 1854 would 
entail on each public officer the charge of the postage of all 
letters franked by him caused in the month of October a 
reduction in official letters in Bengal of 54-82 ; but when the 
change did not take place the number of service letters began 
rapidly to increase as shown in the following table : — 
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• 

August 

1854. 

October 

1864. 

April 

1855. 

April 

1859. 

Bengal 

90,904 

59,062 

88,858 

101,458 

Bombay 

99,746 

70,777 

106,833 

265,347 

N. W. P. 

172,052 

117,170 

152,242 

246,155 

Madras 


54,053 

68,423 

110,038 

Total 

1 362,702 

301,062 

416,356 

722,998 


The correspondence was disposed of as follows : — 


Directly delivered 87 percent. 

47,198,480 

lletained for re-issue 1 3 do. 

7,598,824 

• 

54,797,304 

Details of re-issue. 

Sent to District Post Office 

5,178,233 

Do. to Dead Letter Office 

1,635,444 

Bemainder disposed of by re-direction to other Offices 

or in deposit at the end of the year 

785,147 

Total 

7,598,824 


The result of the working of the Dead Letter offices is 
slightly more favourable than in the previous year. The sale 
of postage stamps, paper and envelopes largely increased. 



QD 

•al 

00 1-5 

c8 m 
2 'w 

OQ 

01 GO 

fl V 

7 etf 

(N h5 

2-1 

8 -anna 

Labels. 

4 -anna 

Note Paper. 

i-anna 

Envelopes. 

si 

-s 

1863-64 as 
compared with 
1862-03 

169 09 

7.71 

9 76 

16-75 

9*59 

8-95 

21 50 

17-27 

15 05 

1864-65 as 
c 0 m p a r ed 
with 1863-64 

21 66 

6-94 

8 54 

10*29 

8-26 

13*60 

Decrease 

7-34 

Decrease. 

6*83 

Decrease. 

13*22 

1865-66 as 
compared 
with 1864-65 

10-62 

2.96 

6*39 

6 28 

|M4 

18-81 

Increase. 

99*18 

j 

Decrease. 

6*36 

Increase. 

92*04 
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The District Post continued to claim much attention. In 
all places of importance in Bengal^ Madras and the Punjab 
under the control of district authorities the Post Office aimed at 
establishing branches. The amalgamation of the district post in 
the North Western Provinces with the imperial has resulted very 
successfully. The table below gives the District Post operations 
for the whole of India showing on the whole an im[)rovement in 
delivery except in Bengal where 16 per cent, of articles are 
returned undelivered : — 



Number. 

Percentage. 

Sent to District Post for ) 
delivery. J 

* 

Portion of the above re- ) 
oeived back undelivered. J 

Received from District Post. 

5,451,649 

592,702 

3,183,903 

( Being 8*95 per cent, on the 
i total number of covers 
( received for delivery. 

( Being 10-87 per cent, on 
< the number sent to 

( District Post. 

/ Being 5*22 per cent, on the 
j total number of covers 

J received by General 

Post Office for delivery. 


The number of offences by Post Office servants was 96 ; of these 
41 cases were punished judicially, 56 departmentally. The offen- 
ces were theft, neglect of duty, drunkenness and embezzlement. 
There were 61 attempts at highway robberies of the mail, 
of which 3G were made in Native States ; the numbers 
during the previous year, and 1863-64 were respectively 69 
and 61. In the Nizam’s territory and frontiers 10 highway 
robberies occurred against 22 during 1864-65. The abolition of 
the Budraka . escort, vihich instead of ))reveniing is supposed 
to have caused the robberies, proved so satisfactory that not a sin- 
gle case has been neglected since. The Madras, Bombay, Nag- 
pore and Kurnool roads are placed under the charge of a very 
active sharp officer with a force of 409 men ; the district officers 
being held responsible for the protection of the mails on all the 
other routes in the Madras Presidency. In one case where 
the mail was attacked and plundered by Dacoits at Ladjoomah, 
the mail was almost entirely recovered with the exception of 
a few newspapers. In no case have the authorities been suc- 
cessful in recovering any property of value. 
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The Post Office Establishment in India numbered 24,187 ; 
of these 52 were inspecting postmasters, 1,272 postmasters and 
deputies, 1,269 clerks, 2,781 peons and 18,813 road establish- 
ment. 

The Financial Results continued to be satisfactory, the re- 
ceipts amounting to £866,727, while the disbursements were 
£418,863 giving a net surplus of £437,864. The disburse- 
ments increased by £25,806 chiefly in consequence of the rise 
in wages and rates of horse hire- The postage collected 
on private correspondence alone is sufficient to cover 86 per 
cent, of the total expenditure. 

General Progress. — Compared with the three previous years 
the progress of purely postal revenue was : — 


Yeak. 


1853-54, last complete year of former rates ... 

128 

1854-55, tirst complete year 


1864-65, tenth ditto 

214 

1865-66, eleventh ditto 
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The financial progress of the Indian Post Office continued to 
be more rapid than that of England since the adoption of the pen- 
ny postage. This probably arises from the fact that, by the ad- 
option of the uniform penny postage, a great reduction was made 
in the postage duty levied on the majority of letters ; out of 
77,500,000 chargeable letters passing through the Post in Great 
Britain in 1868, only 8,000,000 were Penny Post letters, while 
57,000,000 were charged at rates varying from 4 pence to 9 
pence. Whereas in India, from 1889, the uniform charge on a 
^ tola letter conveyed less than 100 miles was ^ an anna, and 
therefore ihe alteration in system in 1864 did not affect^ny 
letters conveyed for a distance of less than 100 miles, that is to 
say, nearly half the private correspondence of the country was 
unaffected by the change. In the following table the revenue * 
of the English Post Office is taken from Appendix F. of the 
English Report of 1862, the revenue of 1840 being repre- 
sented by ion, and that of the other years proportionately : — 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ENGLISH AND NATIVE ARMIES. 


Streng^th. 

As compared with the period before the Mutiny the English 
Army in India has been increased by 16,000 men and the Na- 
tive army diminished by 134,000. The relative strength is 
thus seen — 


Before the Mutiny. Now, 
English Army and all English Officers 45,000 61,000 

Bengal Native Army ... ... 160,000 ) 

Madras ditto ... ... 57,265 I 122,000 

Bombay ditto ... ... 38,850 j 


301,115 183,000 

the latter may be added the Volunteer Corps thus 
Calcutta about ... ... 350 

Madras ... ... 4.50 

Sinila ,, ... ... 200 

Lahore „ ... ... 80 

„ ... ... 80 

Behar ... ... 80 

Crissa ... ... 60 

Cachar ... ... 60 

Assam (Debrogurh & Seebsagur) „ ... ... 60 

„ (Golaghaut) „ ... ... 60 


184,480 

A corps is in process of formation in Bombay city. A Parlia- 
mentary Keturn dated 13th February 1865 represents the 
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of the Native Army at 114,883 and of the Police at 164,435. 
Since that time the Englii^h Army has been considerably reduced* 
In April 1861 it was*82, 000 strong. The Paillamentary Re- 
turn of February 1865 gave the Contingents of Feudatory 
chiefs at 14,347, which is in addition to the Native Army of 
122,000. The police are a civil constabulary organised on the 
Irisli system. There are arms for one-fourth of their numbeF 
and all are expected to be drilled, but the force is purely civil 
and has of late become much more so. The course of the mili^ 
tary expenditure of India as affected by the Mutiny cam- 
j)aign8, is seen in the following table submitted by Mr. Wilson 
when financial member of Council : — 


Govt, of Bengal^ 

N. ir. Brov.^ and Punjab 

185C-57. 

1857-58. 

1808-59. 

1859-00. 

Military 

Civil Corps, — Oude, Pegu, 

&o. 

New Levies 

Police 

£ 

5,973,784 

273,733 

25(),783 

704,010 

£ 

8,524,501 

132.404 

483,374 

097,970 

£ 

11,477,220 

135.802 
1 ,393,057 
1,401.910 

£ 

8,202,380 

144,100 
1,430, 800 
1,370.150 

Total 

Military Public Works .. 

7,2(18.!) 10 
174,7J8 

9,838.;}))!) 
178 871 

14 408,020 
709,200 

1 1 , 147, 490 
1.281,9:10 

Total 

Bombay. 

Military 
('ivil Corps 

New Levies 

Police 

7,443,034 

10,017,180 

1 5,237,885 

12,429 42( 

1,879,895 

171,080 

357.299 

2 508, 72(; 
210,250 

374,003 

3,7(57.941 

213,328 

327, 227 

3, 927, 307 
281, 43( 

300 :}04 

Total 

Military Public Woiks ... 

2,408 280 
80,347 

3,153,039 

73,405 

4,338,49(5 

175,301 

4,514,091 

1 U),05( 

Total 

Madras. 

Military ... 1 

Civil Corps 

New Levies ... .. 1 

Police 

2,488,027 

3,227,104 

4,513,857 

4,(524,74! 

3,005,283 

156,418 

3,653,450 

177,490 

4,033,774 

204,411 

4,3U3,03( 

240,05’; 

Total 

Military Public Works ... 

3,161.701 

119,492 

3,830,940 

140,444 

4,838,185 

127,711 

1 4,543 08’. 
135,42; 

Total 

3,281,103 

3,971,390 

4,905,890 

4,678,51: 

Total, exclusive of Pub- ) 
lie Works * J 

12,838 897 

10,822,894 

23,045,300 

20,204,67( 

Grand Total, inclusive ) 
of Public Works ... { 

13,213,454 

17,215,674 

24,717,638 

21,732,68' 


\OL. XI., FAJil 1. 2D 
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The military expenditure of India, including buildings and 
etores, was £7,041,162 in 1884-36 and £6,847,096 in 1835-36. 
From the latter date it steadily rose to £10,698,016 in 1846-47, 
falling to £9,932,209 the subsequent year, after which it was 
£10,739,647 in 1848-49 and £10,098,926 in 1849-60. From that 
year the following has been the cost in India, up to the time wlicn 
the financial reductions began to tell. These entries are taken 
from statements prepared in the Financial Secretary’s Office and 
are exclusive of Military Works charges. 


1850- 51 

1851- 52 

1852- 53 

1853- 54 

1854- 55 

1855- 56 

1856- 57 

1857- 58 


£10,715,145 

10,552,776 

10,963,249 

11,691,465 

10,624,149 

10,653,135 

10,858,963 

14,746,737 


In his Budget speech on 27th April 1861 Mr. Laing stated that 
in 1868-69, owing to the Mutiny, this cost rose to £21,000,000 
in India, and £3,750,000 in England, showing a total increase 
of £11,000,000 on the expenditure of 1856-57, to which should 
be added an increase of £1,000,000 for Military Police. This 
was the maximum point at which reductions began. Since tliat 
time the Military Police have been abolished, all Native Infan- 
try corps have been reduced to a uniform force of 600 Privates, 
or 712 Natives of all ranks. Regiments have been disband- 
ed and no such thing as Native Artillery exists except a few 
Mountain Batteries in unhealthy districts. Of late years tlio 
cost of the whole Army, English and Native, in England and 
India has been— ^ 


Yeaiv 

In India. 

In England. 


£ 

£ 

1859-60 

20,909,307 

3,750,000 

1860-61 

15,838,980 

2,750,000 

1861-62 

13,681,900 


1862-63 

12,764,325 

2,213,132 

1863-64 

12,697,009 

1 

1864-65 

13,181,957 


1865-66 

13,909,412 

2,429,461 
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In 1865-66 the three^ Armies of Bengal (including all directly 
under the Government of India) Madras and Bombay cost the 
following detailed sums. The total, taken from the accounts sub- 
'initted to Parliament, is nearly half a million greater than that 
given above and taken from the Budget returns in India : — 



Govt, of 
India. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 


1.— Effective. 

Army and Garrison Staff 

AdinniiNtrative 

ItfKim^ntal Pay and Allowances 

Cominibsariat 

Sind »nd Remount 

Clothing; 

Barrack 

Martial Law , . 

M.-dical 

Ordnance 

EccleoiaHtical 

Kdu>‘ati()ii 

Sea Transport 

MiNcellancons 

Volunteer Corns 

II -Eon- Effective. 

Rewards 

It^'tired Officers 

Pensions to Officers 

Peiisioui to Widows and Orphans 

Civil Peimioiis and Gratuities 

Europe Stores 

£ 

245,779 

97,979 

4,001,260 

1,976,678 

134,841 

92,524 

216,818 

18.004 

251,411 

219,375 

13,8% 

18,721 

137,318 

118.724 

1,664 

12,015 
8,056 
257,864 
6,356 
10,311 
3 10,600 

£ 

123,603 

49,861 

1,529,851 

691,766 

41,002 

36,060 

60,903 

14.838 

102,301 

107,557 

4,798 

2,187 

88,741 

201.174 

2,057 

4,121 
11,500 
272,050 
11,043 
5,71 1 
80,860 

£ 

123,808 

60,010 

1,312,911 

659,038 

11,019 

21,623 

63,811 

8,820 

89,791 

122,812 

6,339 

1,905 

112,117 

198,731 

418 

2,332 
2,561 
116,666 
2,0 14 
4,120 
69,160 



8,149,844 

3,311,224 

2,809,370 


Total charges in India 




14,360,338 


Home Militarv Chartres, in 1865 66. 

£. s. d 


Effective 



Education of officers and cadets at Chatham and Sand- 



hurst 

9,790 10 0 


Education, and pay of assistant Burpreons at Netlcy, and 



allowances and passaae tn India on appointment 

9,157 3 lo 


PassHRe of olticeis and troops 

280,116 9 5 


The Imperial Govcrnmciii for troops servinK in India .. 

645,000 0 0 


Kurlouirh allowances 

199,031 18 4 


Indian troop tnnisports 

177,020 18 9 


Miscellaneous 

30 0 0 

1,320,447 0 4 

Non- effective. 


The Imperial Government on account of retired pay 

222,500 0 0 


Retired pay, including colonels’ allowaiicos 

761,021 1 8 


Pensions, Lord Clive’s Fund 

125,493 10 2 




1,109,014 11 10 



2,420,401 12 2 


The following figures are taken from the Statistical Abstract 
Belating to British India, and probably include the men in the 
English depots.-^ 
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Total Num])er of Troops Employed in British India in each 
under-mentioned Year; 


Years. 


Troops Employed. 


Grand To- 
tal, 

Royal Troops, 
Europeans. 

Indian Forces.* 

Total. 

Euro- 

peans. 

i^atives. 

Euro- 

peans. 

Natives. 

1840 ... 

1 

! 20,21 7! 1/5,387 

199,839 

35,604 

199,839 

235,443 

18U ... 

21,935 

10,471 

212,616 

38,406 

212,616 

251,022 

1812 ... 

24,153 

17,960 

212.024 

42,113 

212,624 

254,737 

1843 .. 

28,628 

18,098 

220,947 

46,726 

220,947 

267,673 

1844 ... 

28,360 

17,880 

216,580 

46,240 

210,580 

262,820 

1845 ... 

1 28,285 

17,820 

210,310 

46,111 

240,310 

286,421 

184G ... 

1 26,461 

17,553 

240,736 

44,014 

240,736 

284,750 

1847 ... 

20,954 

17,369 

247,473 

44,323 

247,473 

291,796 

1848 ... 

24,906 

19,304 

220,891 

44,270; 220,891 

265,161 

1849 ... 

27,234 

20,059 

229,130 

47,893 

229,130 

277,023 

1850 ... 

29,381 

19,899 

228,448 

49,280 

228,448 

277,728 

1851 ... 

29,480; 19,928 

240,121 

49,408 

240,121 

289,529 

1852 . . 

28,324 

20,385 

239,073 

48,709 

239,073 

287,782 

1853 ... 

20,805 

20,068 

238,345 

46,933 

238,345 

285,278 

1854 ... 

27,035 

20,111 

230,849 

47,146 

236,849 

283,995 

1855 ... 

25,003 

21,090 

237,091 

46,093 

237,091 

283,184 

1850 ... 

23,580 

21,524 

225,221 

45,104 

235,221 

280,325 

1857 ... 

24,203 

21,259 

232,224 

45,522 

232,224 

277,746 

1858 ... 


Records destroyed during the Mutiny. 

1859 ... 

86,186] 20,104 

196,243 

106,290 

196,243 

302,533 

1860 ' .. 

72,158 20,708 

213,002 

92,866 

213,002 

305,868 

1801 ... 

62,120 

22,174 

184,672 

84,294 

184,672 

208,900 

1862 ... 

67,545 

10,629 

125,913 

78,174 

125,913 

204,087 

1863 ... 

71,074 

5,011 

121,775 

76,085 

121,775 

197,800 

1864 ... 

70,674 

4,287 

121,060 

74,961 

121,060 

196,021 

1865 ... 

65,901 

5,979 

118,315 

71,880 

118,315 

190,195 


^ The Enst India Company "s Troops appear under this head up to the year 
^1858, after which the Europeans and l^atives are Her Majesty's Indian Forces 
^distinct from Royal Troops employed in India. 




Statements of the Actual Strength of each Arm of Service of the Troops Employed in each Presidency of British 

India, during each of the under-mentioned Years. 
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The Distribution and Strength of the European Army of the Bengal Presidency, on 30th June 1865, were- 
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Tkt Bengal Fresidencg. 


37,647 

806 

192 

227 

1,343 


Strength of the Army at the close of the year, 
including all men borne on the roll who are| 
in India ... 


40,305 


The Gain and Loss of the Bengal Army in strength during 1865 
were — 

At Head-Quarters and on Detachment on lst| 

January 1865 

Becruits from England in India on march to join] 

On staff em 2 )loyment 
In military and other prisons 
Sick ill other hospitals, including men remainingj 
at convalescent dejKits 

Total Strength in India on 1st January 1865 
Additions to the Arm}^ during the year. 

Transfers received from other regiments aiid| 
batteries . . 

Transferred from re- ^ i -a 

,1 -if from Bengal Presidency 

girnents leaving 111 - ; i • 

, 1 , ° - ( troni other 1 residencies 

dia, by volunteering ) 

■r, -x 1 • T T f soldiers 
Kecruited in India < , 

[ time-exjnred men 

Received from England, landed after Ist Janu 
ary — Reci'uits 

Ditto ditto ditto Invalids returned 
Deserters rejoined 

Additions, the sources of which arc not specified| 

Total additions of the year 

Loss of the Army during the year. 

Transfers given to other regiments and batterieS| 

Tinie-exi)ired men who hav() left the Army 
Men who have i)urchased their discharge 

Invalided to Europe { ! ! 

Dismissed by sentence of court-martial 
Sentenced to penal servitude 
Deserted 

Died at head-quarters and on detacliment 
Died absent from their / at conval(iSC(mt depots 
regiments . . . ( in otlier liospitals 

Causes of decrease not stated... 

Total loss of the year 



37,498 


This table is a compilation from regimental statements. It refers 
to regiments and batteries which have served throughout the year in 
the Presidency. Regiments which arrived from Eurojie towards the 
end of 1865 are not included, while those which proceeded to 
England are reckoned as at the date of their departure ; hence the 
number stated as remaining at the close of the year cannot be regard- 
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Sickness and Mortality — During; (he j’ear 1865, ihe average 
stren<rtli of ilie Brilish tioopa in the Breaidency ainoiint- 

eil to 37, ‘210 ; of these,* 2,241 were, on an average, sick every 
day of the 3 ^ear ; the proportion of daily sick throughout the 12 
inonllis was h(J per 1,000; the ininiinuin of 45 per 1,{J00 , 
liaving been reached in Dtcemher, and ihe maximum of 73 per 
1,000 in Jul 3 ^ The total admissions into hospital during the 
year amounted to 69,735, or ],606 per 1,000, the greatest num- 
ber of admissions ha\ing taken pla(‘,e in August, and the smallest 
number in Febiuary. Compared with the statistics of each year 
since 1859, the results are : — 


Per 1,000 of 
Stroiigtli. 

1859. 

1860. 

1 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

■ 

1865. 

Number daily 
sick 

Number of Ad- 

90 

84 

1 

82 ' 

76 

69 

62 

60 

missions 

2 , 22 s 

2,051 

2,045 

1,070 

1,838 

1,641 

1,605 


The amount of sickness among tiic European troops during 
1866 , was thus less than dining 3113 ^ of the j)reccding 12 years. 
jSine hundred and two deaths occurred during the year ; the mor- 
lality thus amounted to 24 24 per 1,000, or if 16 other deaths be 
included, the deaths were in the latio of 24 67 per 1,000. The 
greatest number of casualties occurred in June, and tlie smallest 
number in February. The ratio per cent, in whicli the chief 
diseases have contributed \o the total mortality among European 
eoldiers during 1865, is as follows : — 


Fever, s 


• 15-30 

ilepatiti,s 


... 14-41 

Cholera 


... 12-86 

Heat apoplexy 


... 12-31 

I) 3 ’'seateiy and diarrha'a 


... 11-86 

Phthisis 


... 5-66 

Heart Diseases ... 


... 4-21 

(-'hest affections ... 


... 3-88 

»Small-pox 


... 1-66 

Deliiium tremens 


... 1-44 

Injuries, and death.s out of liospital 


... 5-88 

All other causes ... 


... 10'53 



100-00 
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Madras and Bombay. 


The general mortality of the European force in Madras, dur- 
ing 18t)5) ia not shown by the Sanitary Commission for that 
Presidency^ hut the following Table, extracted from their annual 
Report, exhibits the ratio of deaths per 1,000 at each station ; — 



Ratio of Deaths 
per 1,000 
of Average 
Strength. 

I. — Stations whofie average annual strength lias ex- 


ceeded 500 : 


1. Wellington 

13-440 

2. Fort Saint George 

14-880 

3. Theytmyoo 

lC-214 

4. Cannanore 

lC-848 

, 5. Kamptee 

19-104 

6. Saint Tliotn as’ Mount ... 

20-040 

7. Secunderabad 

20-700 

8. Bangalore 

21120 

9. Bellary 

23-988 

10. Rangoon 

24-880 

II. — Stations whose average strength has heen 


under 300 : 


1. Calicut 

11*808 

2. Singapore 

12-903 

3. Trichinopoly 

14-530 

4. Palaveram 

16-080 

5. Port Blaii* 

18-132 

,6. Malliapooram 

29*352 

7. Yizagapatam 

37-680 


From this it will be seen that, with the exception of three 
stations, and two of these of small size, the annual mortality 
among the European troops in Madras during 1S65, was 
considerably below the average annual mortality in Bengal dur- 
ing the same year. On the other hand, the results in the Bom- 
bay Presidency were much more unfavourable. The mor- 
tality there was greater in 1865 than it has been for many 
years previous. “ The deaths in hospital were 402, and those 
out of hospital 16, giving together a mortality of 3BT per 1,000 
of strength, or considerably more than doable what it had been 
in 1864. The European portion of the army lost 16 men in 
every 1,000 from cholera alone, the deaths from that cause be- 
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5ng 43**7 per thousand of all deaths. Fever caused the death of 
3*1 in every 1,000, and hepatic disease of 2'2 ; dysentery and 
diarrhoea of 2'4, and through phthisis pulmonalis the loss of life 
was rS per mile.” regards the rnortality in the two Presi- 
dencies from the chief diseases, the results are thus compared. 


Bombay . — 


In 1865. 

Cholera. 

Small-pox. 

Fevers. 

Delirmm Tre- 
mens. 

Dysentery. 

Diarrhoea. 

Hepatitis. 

Spleen Dis-j 

ease. | 

Phthisis Pul- 
monalis. 

Apoplexy. 

Bengal 

Bombay 

312 

16-3 

•40 

•2 

3-71 

31 

■35 

•5 

2-23 

16 

•64 

•8 

3*49 

2-2 

•08 

•3 

1-38 

1*5 



In 1864 the mortality among European soldiers in the 
Bengal Presiilency amounted to 2 110 per 1,000. The ratio 
is more than 3 per 1,000 higher than during 1864. The 
total increase in the ratio of casualties is to be ascribed 
mainly to cholera, fevers, apoplexy, dysentery, and hepatitis, 
due in some respects to the peculiar character of the hot season 
of 1866 ; a season remarkable for its bij^b temperature generally 
throughout the country, and for the unusually late period to 
which it was protracted. As regards delirium tremens, diarihoea, 
respiratory diseases, phthisis, wounds, and accidents, and “ all 
other causes,” 1865 bears favourable coini>ari8on with 1864, al- 
though the difference in each case is but small. If the mortali- 
ty of 1866. be compared with that of the years since 1859, the 
result will be found us lollows: — • 


Died per 1 ,000 
of Strength. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

In hospital . . 

43-97 

35-64 

44-77 

26-82 

22-49 

19-69 

23-46 

Out of hospi 








tal 

1-38 

M3 

1-16 

1-29 

2-59 

1-41 

1-21 


Although the ratio of deaths during 1865 was thus veryt 
materially less than that of the earlier years exhibited in this 


^ Not separately shown. 

a.£ 2 





slntemcnt, llie result is not t-o favourable as that of eillier 1863 
or 1864. Tire varying uuhealthiuess of the several provinces 
is seen from this table : — 


Province. 

Of Admissions 
into Hospital. 

Of Deaths from 
all Causes. 

Of Deaths from 
Cholera. 

Bengal Proper 

Dinaporc, Benares, Oude, and C'awn- 

2,048 

33-53 

G-41 

pore 

1,470 

29-14 

5-55 

Meerut and lloliilcund ... 

1,521 

19-72 

•78 

Agi’a and Central India .. 

1,1):?.') 

20-87 

7-25 

Punjab 

1,558 

18-59 

■14 




The total deaths from cholera during the year were 1 16, or at 
the rate of 3*J2, while tiro ratio of admissions was 4*3 per 1,000. 
Looking at military stations wc find tliat at six the deaths 
from all causes amounted to less than 10 per 1,000, viz., Rlora- 
dabad, Itoorkee, Nowoong, Suhathoo, Julluridur, and among 
the men of the road making detachment in the Murree Hills. 
The mortality of only 3‘9-t per 1,000 at the plains station 
at Moradabad is remarkable. In 17 stations, viz., Fort Wil- 
liam, Berhampo’e, Daijeeling, Dinapore, Azimgurb, ISbajehari- 
pore, Bareilly, Seepree, J hansic, Umballab, Dugsliaie, Feroze- 
pore, Sealkote, Kawul Pindcc, Camirbellpore, Nowsliera, and 
PesbawLir, the mortality was less than 20 per 1,000. In 15 
stations, viz., Hazarcebaiigh, Roy Bareilly, Lucknow, Seeta- 
pore, Futtehguih, Cawn])oro, Meerut, Muttia, Agra, Morar, 
Gwalior, Jubbnlpore, Delira l.shmail Klian, Kangra, and Dm- 
litsur, the inortalily was above 2t), but less than oO per 1^000. 
In six, the deaths nuinboied between 30 and 40 per 1,000. 
These were Barrackpore, Allaliahad, Delhi, Mooltan, Meean 
Meer, and Attock. At Dum-Dum the casualties amounted to 
67*18 per 1,000 ; at Benares, to 41 ’08 ; at Fyzabad, to 67*7 ; 
at Nagode, to 56*82 ; at Saugor, to 61*22 ; at Lahore Fort, to 
51*47. Among the Artillery of the Bhootan Field Force, it 
was 7G*I)2. In some of these, however, the number of men 
‘present was very small. While under 20 years of age the moi- 
,tality was only 8'27 per 1,000, above 30 it was 38 32, or 
acaily five times as great. As regards fevers and cholera, the 
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young men enjoyed but little more irnmunit}^ than the old, 
but tbe results as regards apoplexy are striking. No man 
under 20 died from tin-? affection. Among men above i'fO, tbe 
deaths were 7*20 per 1,000. Under ilie heads of delirium 
tremens, dysentery, and hepatitis, the same maiked increase 
of mortality above 30 is shown. 

liivalidlihfj . — Commencing vviili 1861, tlie number of rneu 
annually invalided per 1,000 has been as follows : — 

18G1 281 1804 3G-8 

18G2 31-5 1805 40*87- 

18G3 350 

IHiring 1865, 639 men were invalided for discharge from 
the service, and 1,097 for change of climate. The mere in- 
crease iu the number of invalids does not nocessaiily indicate 
an increase of disc‘.ase. The greater facilities for conveying 
men to the port of embarkation, and tbe greater consideration 
which has of late years been evinced for the soldier, must be 
taken into coiisidcralion. The causes were 



Fe vei-s 

J -92 

2-54' 

1-9G 

1 -Tl! 

2 

01 

Eye dis(*,as('H ... 

1-47 


1-9G 

1-G8i 

1 

81 

J)ysoiitciy ... 

2-01 

S-.IG 

1 2 •54 

1-4g[ 

1 

50 


■31 

■82 

j 


.Kheuiiiatisiri . . 

3-79 

8-22 

3-81 

5-15; 

5 

47 

V^eiicrcjil disease's . 

•7] 

1 -39 

■98 

2-28; 

o 

42 

Plitliisis 

1-51 

215 

1 -50 

1-88 

2 

03 

Epilepsia 

•33 

■77 

■45 

■51 


71 

JJeai't disease 

1-56 

2-29 

] -49 

1 -68 

1 

07 

Lung diseases 

107 

M5 

1 -.54 

■93 

1 

22 

ITepatitis 

3-37 

6-50, 

3-8] 

4-84 

5 

18 

Worn out ... 

1.62 

4-03 

2-05 

4-00 

3 

72 

Other causes 

1.32 

Ml 

•80 

■67 


G1 

Causes not cspeci- \ 
ally calculated... / 

3-81 

5-lGi 

4-14 

3G1 

5 

78 

Mental diseases 

... 

_79 

•GO 

■74 


72 

Total ... 

24 -80' 

4109: 

28-0!) 

31-50j 

31 '97 


1-G3 1'58 

2 05 1-07 

1*63 2-91 

3-81 5-35 


-2-38 

3- 32 
. 'll 
3 00 
M9 
5-05 
5-20 
M2 

4- 96 
•64 


36-75 
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Women and Ckildren — Among both the mortality con- 
tinued lamentably high, having been ,4 2*00 per 1,000 among 
the former, and 83'] 5 among the latter. During the four 
years ending 1853-64, the average annual rate of mortality 
among soldiers’ wives was 44*6 per 1,000. During the four 
years ending with 1863, it was 49*6 per 1,000. Among the 
children for the four yeai^s ending with 1863-64, the average 
annual rate of mortality was 84*1 per 1,000 ; fog^ the four years 
ending 1863, it was 90*4. A return shows that, with one ex- 
ception, the proportion of daily sick per strength was consider- 
ably greater among unmarried than it was among married men, 
and that in each case the mortality among the latter was in a 
higher ratio than it w^as slmong the former. The number of 
married men is in most cases so small as to afford an alto- 
gether inadequate basis for correct calculations. The amount 
of sickness among this class is doubtless influenced in great 
measure by the absence of venereal disease, by their generally 
more steady habits, and by the positions which many of them 
hold. Men who are fully able for the comparatively easy 
duties which devolve on some non-commissioned officers would 
have been forced into hospital had they been private soldiers. 
Sanitary and Administrative Improvements . — Under Act 
XXIL of 1864 the Bengal Sanitary Commission and a special 
committee submitted to Government a fresh draught of rules 
for the sanitary administration of military cantonments. 
The Commission also drew up rules to secure the regis- 
tration of public prostitutes ; tlie prohibition of public pros- 
titution by unregistered women ; the adoption of means for 
the 4 < 5 f 6 Ction of venereal disease among the registered pros- 
.titutes ; and, the establishment of lock- hospitals for the 
treatment and detention of women suffering from venereal 
disease. These were approved of by Government and Uieii* 
working was left with the magistiate of the district and the 
cantonment magistrate, and on their exclusive responsibility, 
the military authorities being left to scrutinise any shortcom- 
ing in their management. It was decided that three and a half 
regiments of infantry and one garrison battery of artillery shall 
in future be located in the hills. Dugshaie, Subathoo,, and 
Fokree will each have a full regiment of infantry, while at 
Darjeeling there will be half a regiment of infantry and a gar- 
rison battery of artillery. For the accommodation of conva- 
lescent soldiers, there are now five dep&ts in the hills, viz., Dar- 
jeeling, Nynee Tal, Landour, Kussowlie, and Murree, besides 
a smaU depdt at Dhurmsala. A sixth depot was also ordered 
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for Dalhousie, and it is proposed to place a small depot at 
Juto^h. The Parisnauth Hill in Bengal was experimentally 
tried fur small detachment of sick soldiers. Nearly all of them 
increased in weight and improved very much in appearance 
during their stay there. Specimen plans of barracks for hill 
stations were prepared. In connection with the very unsatis* 
factory condition of Simla, the whole question of the proper 
means to be adopted for the conservancy of hill stations was 
reported on, A committee of experienced officers had been 
appointed at Boorkee to experimentalise and report on the 
whole subject of the ventilation and cooling of barracks. 

' In their preliminary report the difficulties attendant on the 
problem to be solved are pointed out. Ex[)eriments are 
still being cairied on. No definite conclusions have yet 
been arrived at, but it is believed that a machine on the 
principle of Dr. Arnott’s gasometer pump will be found to 
be the best capable of accurately and efficiently driving the 
amount of air required, and the fact that air of different den. 
sities has different capacities for heat will in all probability be 
turned to account in obtaining the desired temperature of the 
air thus propelled. The principles on which hospitals for Eu- 
ropean troops are to be construcicd were decided on. A scale 
of hospital equipment suited to the requirements of the country 
was submitted. The scale of equipment of hospitals in Eng- 
land and the Colonies was adopted as the standard, leav- 
ing out such articles as appear to be unnecessary, and adding 
such as seem to be required. Steps were taken for the im- 
provemeut of cots and bedding, A scheme for conducting and 
recording meteorological observations was submitted. It was 
shown that, although such observations of various kinds are 
taken in all parts of India, they are lor the most part very im- 
perfect and untrustworthy. The analysis ol drinking-water 
continued to engage much of the attention of the Commission, 
and a scheme tor analyzing the water of wells in all military 
cantonments was submitted. The Commission strongly re- 
commended that the dry-earth system of conservancy should 
be carried out without delay in all the latrines of British regi- 
ments, leaving its adoption in urinaries for further trial. 

It was adoptf^d, as a beginning, at Rawul Fiudee, Lucknow, 
Dinapore, and Dum-Dum, 

In many instances the working of the soldiers’ gardens was very 
satisfactory. The lat Battalion ot the 7th Regiment at Ferozepore* 
was the most successful. During the weatlier (be men of the bat- 
talion were supplied with fruit and vegetables at a very low price, ' 
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and ihe Cominis-ariat took vegrtablc? monthly to the avcrap;e 
value of J92 rupees. Tlie Garden Fund, after |»ayinn[ foi^^ex tensive 
repairs to regimental institutions, as the theatre, l)owling alley, 
and gymnasium, shows a balatici credit of Rs, 598-G-2. Tlie 
Company gardens of the 77th Regiment at Bareilly deserve espe- 
cial praise ; no less than 170 men were working atone time. 
The results of liegimental Workshops were declared by the 
Commander in'Chief to he very satisfactory, more especially in 
the 7ih Dragoon Guards, 7th lliissars, the 7ih, 19tli, 34th, 
4}2nd, 79lh, 91st, and 101st Regiment of Foot, and the 2nd 
Battalion Rifle Brigade. Although there is a decrease of six 
ill th,e iiumhers of c(U]'s rej'ortcd on (in consequence of embar- 
kations for England), and a proportionate diminution in tlie 
number of tradesmen, the amount realized for woik done in- 
creased by more than 7,600 ru])ces ; the extended usefulness of 
the institutions, and their continued succcrs, having been tlius 
demonstrated. Tlie experiment of employing soldiers to white- 
wash their own barracks and to execute otheT- rej^aii’s, was con- 
tinued WMtli some success. The constrnctio-n and improvement of 
the road in the Himalayas between the stations of Murree and 
Abbottabad were continued by a party of the 79tli Highlanders. 
From the 2lst May to the 2Jst October 1806, upwards 
of the men of this reiiiment were employed on tliis work. 

The future distribution of tlie Briti-h forces in India w'ns re- 
solved on. When the necessary arrangements have been com- 
pleted, certain stations now occupied by Kuro))ean troops will 
be abandoned, and so far as ]mlitical considerations will admit 
of, tlie force to be cantoned at stations wliich have proved to 
bo unlieahliy will be reduced. Tlie unhealthiness of llie cli- 
mate of one station in particular renders it extremely desirable 
to lessen, as much as possible, the number of those exposed to 
its influence, and it has been accordingly resolved to locate 
there a reduced garrison in an entrenched position in jdace of 
ihe large force which as hitherto occupied it. In the Budget 
of the current year, upwards of two millions sterling were 
assigned for military w'orks, l,800,000i. being for original 
works and 200,000/. for repairs. In these large sums are in- 
cluded the building of new barracks at several stations, and the 
improvement of existing barracks, in the construction of which 
proper sanitary arrangements had not been sufficiently attend- 
ed to. Of this allotment, nearly one million and a half were 
lanciioned for expenditure in the Bengal Presidency. 
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'f'hc 4i'jny. 

I lie avera^ii streiv^lli of the Madras Native Army durinnr the 
year 18()5 (it) M’as il:at at the Ijuinhay Native Army on 

Lst May J8(J6 \vas21.8o*> in uniimait^ and that of thcBengal 
'H.c?gular Aimy was -Kj,.')()0. The Pui jab Fionlier Force, which 
forms an im[)ortaiit [)art of the Bengal Aimy, is not utder the 
Commander-in-Cliiei‘ It was 11,718 stiong in May Ibtih and 
consisted of .5u7 Artillery, 2,802 Cavaliy and Infantry. 

tSickiLes8 and Mortality — In Miidia-s the. number ti eated iu 
Hospital ^Yas 20, -III, and the total of deaths 3o4?. Tlie death 
rate to strengtli was only i) per 1,000 
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'i'here weie peisons liealed in i) ].ock Hospitals and 

of l.hef-e 10 died. As Iheio w'as a marked deeu*ase in (he pio- 
portioii of ^en(‘l■eal ilisea es, at the largvn' stations oecnjiic'd by 
ICnioia'aii troops, ihesii Hospitals lia\e been ( o some UAtent, 
effectual in i educing the virnieiiee and pie\a!enee ot llu^^e dis- 
oiders in jMililary i-anlonmenls. 'J Ik* puni-ions ol tlie Health 
of Cantonments’ Act ol IbOl, for (In' i ('gisti at ion and supi'v- 
vision of the class of prostitutes iniiabiling Military bazaars, 
had not come into opeiatimi. 

AVe find no vital statistics of tin' Bombay Native Army. 

'ihe leiurns referring to the rresidency include men 

absent on furlough and sick leavi' The average ilaily strength 

Voj. Xi., Taut 1. ^ K 
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, of tlie Regular Native Army during 1866 was 43,600. 
The deaths amounted in all to 1,293^ or at the rate of 
29‘72 per 1,0U0, a ratio con^»iderably in excess of that among 
the European Force for the same period, also largely in ex- 
cess of the mortality of the Native I'roops during any year 
since 1861 . This hi^h ratio is due solely to the Bhootan cam- 
paign Leaving the Bhootan Force for separate consideration, 
the average strength of the Regular Native Army present during 
the year amounted to 39,129, the maximum having been in 
January, and the minimum in May. The daily number of sick 
averaged 1,439, or 4*48 per cent. ■, the highest average having 
occurred in the month of October, and the lowest in Februaiy. 
The deaths numbered 473, or 14-72 per 1,000. The deaths of 
men avIio were at the time absent from their regiments are not 
comprehended in this statement, nor does the average strength 
include the men absent on furlough or sick leave, and who may 
be estimated at an additional 10 per cent. Upwards of 200 
men are known to have died during the year «t their homes or 
in the hospitals of other regiments, and if these be included, 
the death-rate will rise from 14*72 to 19 per 1,000. Compared 
with previous years, the result is — 


Year. 

Average 

Strength. 

Ratio per 1,000 of Average Strength. 

Daily Sick. 

Admitted. 

Deaths froin| 
all causes. 

IMJ 

39,797 

401 

1,169 

20*3 

, 1862 ... , ... 

35,922 

44-8 

1,385 

17-2 

1863 

37,459 

46-2 

1,477 

19*7 

1864 

37,225 

430 j 

i 1,.389 

15*0 

186.5 

32,129 

44-8 : 

1,475 1 

) 

19*0 


The year 1865 bears a singular resemblance to 1863. The 
ratios of admissions into hospital and of deaths from all causes 
per 1,000 are almost identical. As usual, cholera, fevers, and 
affections of the bowels supplied the chief forms of sickness, 
and proved the chief causes of mortality. The sickness and 
mortality differ much according to the various provinces ar- 
mnged in ©rder of mortality. They stand thus : — 
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1 

Ratio per 1,000. 

i 

PROVINCE. 

1 

1 

i 

Of Admissions 
into Hospital. 

Of Deaths from 
all Causes in 
R e gimental 
Hospitals. 

Of Deaths from 
Cholera. 

Bhootan Field Force 

3,849 

94*4 

22-23 

Bengal Proper and Assam .. 

2,135 

31*32 

9-20 

Central India Force 

* 

17-75 

8-75 

Dinapore, Benares, Oude, and Cawii- 
pore ... 

1,333 

17-37 

2*53 

Agra and Central India 

1,011 

11-73 

3-18 

Punjab Irregular Force 

1,205 

9-23 

0-20 

Punjab... 

1,295 

8-73 

0 

Meerut and Rohilcund . . 

1 

1,294 

0-89 

0 


Out of the whole regulai native army, there were during the 
year but 69 cased of sraall-pox. Fevers, as usual, most large- 
ly contributed to the sickness. In the Bhootan Field Force 
the admissions fioin fevers amounted to 210 per cont, and the 
deaths lo 20 per 1,U00; but these tigures by no means fairly 
represent either the prevalence or the fatality of the disease, so 
many men having been sent away as the only probable means 
of their recovery. Dysentery and diariluna proved a fertile 
source of sickness and mortality. In the Native Array gener- 
ally, the admissions from the former were 10 02 per cent., and 
the deaths I’2o per 1,000 ; from the latter the admissions were 
8 05 per cent., and the deaths 1*37 per 1,000. The greater 
prevalence of both diseases in the Lovver Provinces is well illus- 
trated. V^enereal diseases caused an admission rate of 5-11 per 
cent, in the army generally, the total number of men treated 
foi these affections having been 1,042. The highest ratio of 
cases was at Nagode, where it reached 14- 77 per cent., and the 
lowest at Mooltan, where it was 1*11. If the death-rate of the 
several stations be considered it will be found that, excluding 
Bhootan, where it amounted to 04 4 per 1,000, the highest 
mortality occurred at Sylhet and C^char, vvhere it amounted to 
68*08; next comes Barrackpore, with a death rate of 35*77. 
At seven stations the raoitality exet^eded 30 per 1,000, viz,, at 
Fort William, Barrackpore, Dacca, Sylhet, Debroogurli in the 
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first province, and Dinapore and Nagode in the second. In two 
stations the doalhs ainonntcd to between 20 and 30 per 1,000; 
viz., Aliporo and Bhangiilpore ; at all the others the ratio was 
below I'O. 'J'lie lowest death rate of the year was at Ferozepore, 
wliere it was bn1y Tol pc'r 1,000. 

Sanitary Iinprovevtenffi — The principles on which hos- 
pitals for native troops are in future to be constructed were 
decided. Single stoiicd buildings, having their floors raised 
three feet in dry climates, and five in damp climates, should 
Rufiice ; but whore the soil retains much moisture the build- 
ings should have a vaiiltod basemoiit. When space is res- 
tricted, or when it is ro(|uirod to accommodate more patients 
tluui can i»o conveniently placed lu one floor, a ‘second 
storey may be resorled to, 'I he width of tlic ward is to 
be 2'^ feet, the height lb, the wall space per bed 9, the area 
per bed 99 superficial foot, and 1 he cubic feet l,.'i84 per bed. 
'i he cook-room is to consi>t of a well-veutilated buildh\g 
X 14', divided in the centre by a cross-wall, one compart- 
ment being for Hindoos, and the oi her for Mussulmans. I'lie 
question of providing latrines for tlie whole native population 
of military stations, was considered by the Sanitary Commis- 
sion. 

The following from a Home return shows the sickness and 
mortality among European and Native Troops employed in all 
British India in each of the nmhwmentionod years. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE GREAT FAMINE IN EASTERN INDIA. 

From tlie bGiiinniiipj of October 18G5 very alarming scarcity 
began to be felt in Oiissa, and nt a later date in the adjoining 
Madras district of Ganjain and in Cliota Nagpore and Hehar. 
The scarcity, which soon deepened into a famine of the most 
serious and extensive character ever witnessed in India, Avas pri- 
marily due to the premalnrc cessation of the rains in the mid- 
dle of Septembei' The rainfall had not been minsiially small 
but it was unseasonable. Much fell befoie the usual time for 
sowing; the latter rains due at the end of Septernher and in 
October failed altogether. The famine prevailed in Orissa 
througliout 1806, reaching its lieight in October. In Ganjam and 
Rehar it was of shorter continuance and was most intense in July 
and August. On 4th December 1806 the Governor (leneral in 
Council appointed Mr. Justice Campbell, a North -West civi- 
lian but of the Bengal High Court; Colonel Morton, H. E., 
Public AVoiks Secretaiy to the North-West Government, and 
Mr. Dampier, Commissioner of Nuddea in Bengal, a Commit- 
tee to report on the famine in Orissa and the rest of Bengal, 
omitting Behar, Mr. Grigg, a young Madras Civilian, wrote a 
report of the famine in Ganjam. On 13th November 1 8(16 the 
Bengal Government instructed Mr. F, R Cockerell, of the Ben- 
gal Civil Service, Supeiintendent and Kemembrancpr of Legal 
Affairs, to report on the famine in the Patna and Bhagulpore 
Divisions A\hich constitute Didiar. Taking the famine in the 
order of its intensity in thp throe provinces, we shall begin 
with Ganjam and go on to Behar and finally to Orissa and the 
rest of Bengal. 

fnaciinm. 

Previous Famines in Ganjam — There have been tliree 
within historical recollection — the first 1789 to 1 792, second 
1799 to iHOl and third in J8.*>G. Of these the first was the most 
severe, far surpassing that of l8G6 in intensity. But the re- 
cords wliich exist are very meagre in the information they give, 
either of the extent of the suffering or (he measures taken to 
alleviate it. 0f the second period there are no English records 
at all ; tlie Cdlector of the day having found it convenient to 
do away with them. The tract of country known as thf? 
Northern Circars was occupied by the English in 1766. 
"I’hough much lawlessness prevailed amongst the Zemindars, 
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the condition of the people seems to have been prosperous at 
our advent, and continued to improve until the severe check it 
received in the years from 1789 to 1792. The way in which the 
Circars had been changing hands had rendered the Zemindars 
almost independent, and for some time previous to the British 
occupation little or no Peshcush had been levied. This cir- 
cumstance had, doubtless, in some measure increased the 
wealth of the country ; ior the Zemindars, though usually 
unenterprising and burdensome landlords, frequently employed 
their westlth on works of piety and usefulness. The numerous 
small pagodas and tanks, often of noble dimensions, show their 
concern for their people. The decline of native arts of every 
description tells its own tale. 

The great famine which desolated Bengal in 1770-72 did 
not extend to Ganjam, and probably the people reaped no 
small profit from the export of grain. The great grain tiade 
however was with Madras, and we find that serious com- 
plaints were made by the people in 1787, on the ground 
that the large importations to Madras from Tanjore had 
driven the Ganjam rice out of the market, owing to its 
superior quality and cheapness. The extent of the famine of 
1789-92 is not anywhere exactly given. The Madras Govern- 
ment in their despatches always speak of it as the Famine to 
the northward,” and there is an incidental reference from 
which it may be inferred that it extended to the Kisdia. But 
towards the north it did not extend beyond the Bengal frontier, 
and even the bordering estate of Callicote did not suffer much. 
Contrasted with 1866, it is worthy of note that the two earlier 
famines of 1789 and 1800 l)egaii in the north of the district 
and increased in intensity towards the south, whilst that of 
1836, as in 1866, was felt with greatest severity in Orissa and 
parts of the Distirict adjacent to Bengal. The Famine in the re- 
gion of tjie Godavery about 1824^ does not appear to have 
extended 'to Ganjam, though the crops were endangered by a 
partial failure of rains in 1825. 

The crops Lad been very scanty in 1789, and Mr. I?, 
Munro, Member of the Ganjam Council, warned Govern- 
ment not to attempt the full collection of revenue on the Ha- 
vclly or Government lands, thougli apparen^ to no pur- 
pose. But the south west monsoon rains h^ing again fail- 
ed, the Government of Ganjam, which consisted of a Presi- 
dent and Council, took most prompt measures to ward off as 
far as possible the misery and starvation that awaited the 
J^eople. The President’s name was Crawford. Thc-se measures, 
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bowover, were in accordaru'e with the economic doctrines of the 
day. As early as 7tb November a Proclamation was issued 
suspending all import and transport duties on grain and other 
edildes in the Havelly lands, stationing a guard of sepoys at 
Cuncbelly to prevent exportation to the south, and laying an 
embargo on the export of grain from the sea ports. I'he dis- 
tress was further aggravated by the depreciation of the copper 
coin owing to large importation of Dutch dubs. Mr. Webb, 
the Havelly Collector, estimates it at 25 per cent. The effects 
of this depreciation were chiefly felt by the labourer and the 
vendor of Government monopolies. In December we find the 
Council interposing to check exportation of grain to Pooree for 
religious purposes by the Raja of Vizianngram. Crowds of his 
people came flocking through the district to eat at Jaggannatlr 
the rice they were denied at home. The Council, however, 
speedily despatched both grain and people back to the place 
whence they came. The south west monsoon rains having 
again failed, the Madras authorities grew alarmed, and the 
Board of Revenue in September required the strictest obser- 
vance on the part of Zemindars, who appear to have been 
smuggling grain out of the country, of the Government Pro- 
clamation, and extended its provisions to every necessary of life. 
The people were employed on tanks and roads and paid in kind, 
while many were fed at chuttrums. Rice was retailed in Ber- 
hampoor at cheap rates by the Government. Mr. Snodgrass, 
President of the Ganjain Council, who afterwards obtained a 
most unenviable reputation, acted throughout the distress with 
great energy, but at the same time with little wisdom. Hia 
general policy seems to have been to feed the people, but to 
take full advantage of high prices, by renting out the lands at 
exorbitant rates. Thus whilst the produce had decreased in 
many instances 60 per cent., the rent derived from the land 
had only decreased 10 per cent. He was no doubt led into 
this course by ihe constant demands for money on the part of 
the Company. However in the last year of tlie famine the 
renteis had outdone themselves, and Mr. Snodgrass found it 
necessary to give large remissions and to take other remedial 
measures.. It is much to be regretted that no record exists of 
the extent of this importation of food by Government, as from 
it might be (Trawm some estimate of the numbers fed by Go- 
vernment, as compared with the year 1866, and the propor- 
tion they bore to the population of the Province. As in 1866 
the duration of the famine was increased by the failure of the 
dry crop in 1792 owing to the very late date on which the 
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Boutli west monsoon rains began, and also by the damage 
caused by floods. A liberal policy of remitting the land re- 
venue followed. In the third year of the famine the cattle 
peri.shed but there was no pestilence. Tiie population of the 
district in 1787 was *4 (3 6,773, of whom 170,069 are set down as 
cultivators, and 9,508 as weavers. The population of the same 
area in J862 was (130,000, a rale of increase in population 
which contrasts strongly with that of Great Britain. The returns 
of 17b7 are doubtless below llie mark, as oul}^ the towns and 
settled villages would be counted. In these were 103,989 
houses. Tills would be only sliglitly over four persons to a 
bouse — a low average in this country. VVliat proportion of 
the population peris-hed it is impossible to say with any ap- 
• proach to the truth, but it seems that the dreadful state ut 
depopulation and ruin into which the province is described as 
having fallen in 180] by Air. Brovvn, and two years later by 
Mr Cherry, prior to the introduction of the perinaueiit settle- 
ment, was rather the result of the auavchy and misrule, (end- 
ing in famine 1799) which prevailed in the district during 
the ten years subsequent to the famine, than the actual ef- 
fects of the famine, for the coiidilion of the country as des- 
cribed by Air. bnodgrass in 1792 is far less WTCtched than it 
appears to have been w’Len Mr. Brown took charge of the 
district. 

During the actual famine, the measures of relief must 
liave done much to save the people from starvation, but the 
Goverumeut policy, which had ruined, by a system of rack- 
renting whilst it fed the ryot, reiideied him utterly unable 
to recover himself in spite of the temporary remedial measures 
of ]792, The corrupt and reckless administration of Air. {Snod- 
grass, together with a wide-spread lebellioii amongst the Zehiiu- 
dars, reduced the district in 1799 to actual famine. There does 
not seem to haNe been any very great failure of rain, but the 
weak and impoverished state of the ryots rendered them un- 
ble to avail themselves of wiiat supply there was. 'J he state 
of the people was most deplorable, J he prices of grain viz. 
71 Bs. per Aladras r/a/ ee for 2ud cias'^ paddy, 168 Bs. 2ud sort 
rice and 76 Bs. for Baggy, wiiich ruled in l80l w'ere only once 
exceeded duiing the lol lowing fifty years. The rate of wages 
at the beginning of the century was a fanam i, e, one anna 
and 4 pice a day for a man cooly, and a woman about a third 
less. When paid by the mouth cooly men received 1 J Bupee, 
women 1 liupee. The rate ol cooly wages at present prevail- 
ing in Ganjam varies from 1 anna 6 [)ice to 2 annas a day for 
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a man, and 6 pice less for a woman, consequently Wages df >, 
unskilled labour have^ risen 76 per cent, in 60 year«. On the. 
other hand, if one inay jndge from the fact that the price of \ 
iron agricultiiijal instruments, of ropes and basket work, 
not risen during the same period at least in this district, it 
would seem apparent that- there has not been a correspond - 
ing rise in rate of remuneration for skilled labour. 1 
price of grain in the mt^antiine has rUen over, 300 per cent. 
But it must not he forgotten that labour was chiefly remu* 
Derated in kind, for which now a money payment is sub-, 
stituted. The employer has, no doubt, chiefly profited in 
this change, but it shows the increase of capital, and con- 
sequently the inert ased demand for labour, v\ Inch must lead ' 
to a higher rate of wage^, though custom, caste and igT 
norance are obstacles, wliich have rendered the labouring 
classes, slow to avail themselves of their advantage. 

The thiul period of scarcity, after an interval of 30 years, 
occurred iu 18ofi, Cholera was very prevalent and many oC 
the cattle also perislied. Hice, which had been selling from 
60 to 50 .seers, fell to 20 or 30 seers the liupee. Baggy fell, 
from 100 seers to 40 the llu[)ee, and dholl 24 seers to If). This 
great fall wa.s enhancetl by the number of troops at that time 
111 the district to ouell the (juiusur disturbance, but a judici- 
ous importatiou of grain relieved the pressure upon the bazaars, 
when even loot was anticipated. The four following years up 
10 1811 seem to have been unfavourable, and prices were bigb^, 
but no extensive dearth is recorded, 

The Famine of 1866. — Again, after the lapse of a quarter of 
century, Ganjam was visited by a severe drought during the lat- 
ter part of 1865 and the early months of 1866. 'Mie raius of the 
south-west monsoon almost wholly failed, and little fell during, 
the north-east monsoon, nor indeed till the mouth of April^ 
1866 when some heavy showers occurred, concluding with a, 
heavy hailstorm on May 5th, hailstones being found as big as 
a pigeon’s egg. Owing to this unusual drought, the ryote 
throughout the Nortlierii or Principal Division, including the 
Zemiudary estates, are calculated to have reaped on an aVferagq. 
less than half a crop of paddy, and many of them were ii|^ 
danger of utter ruin. The ryots were ill prepared to, bear/ 
up against this calmhity, for the crops of the twq^ previous 
years bail been but scanty, and many of them had already 
exhausted their resources, before the more severe sutferiug 
overtook thenv Consequently, to meet the demands of their 
respective landlords or the GoverurueuC as the case might be* 
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men Lad to resort to money-lenders for assistance, 
; iM^d ultimately, in too many cases, to lesi^n their holdings 
migrate elsewhere or sink to the grade of village cooly 
;|:'|ftt)ourers. Yet it must not be forgotten that, prior to the 
'last two -years of scarcity, the Go\ eminent ryots Lad been 
. making great progress in wealth and prosperity. The land re- 
venue alone had increased l,57,6o2 lbs. between Fasii ]2()4i, 
and 1274^, whilst the total re\emie of the district had lisen 
^from Rs. ]o, 74,143 in Fasii 11264 to 27.21). 045 in Fasii 1274 — 
net increase Rs. l],6-l,dt)2 chiefly due to salt manufacture. 
The great export of grain, which find been going on for years, 
bad also exliaiisted the surplus produce. By the second week 
of October 1805 the usual importation of grain from Cuttack 
ceased, there was a general closing of the stores and various 
attempts at plunder in Berhampore. 'Tlie imports and exports 
uf grain to meet the high demand at prices in Cuttack enrieliO(.l 
the grain merchants. The following shews the grain tratleof the 
district for 4 years : — 
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Owing to the usually large and ronatanl lain (ail in CT^njam, 
wliere in some years it has averaged as much us GO iuclie.'^, 
and where in the month of January alone, occasional showei s 
seldom tall, the ryots depend far, more on the chance of n 
Oopious rainfall (or cultivation, than upon contrivances for 
.irrigation. Also we must not pass unnoticed the slothful and 
; , unthrifty cliaracter of tlie people, more jiarticularly of the 
.^Ooriy as, who will often aUovv their crojis ix) peri&h rather than 
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depart from the course winch an ignorant custom has saiS;e|^" 
tioned ; or voluntarily perform any work they conceive 
be the province of otliers, or which they are not actually 
pelled to perfrom. The average rainfall was 4‘i‘60 iHchlgSi^\;"i^ 
ill 1863; 32*24 in 1664! ; 32*84 in 1865 in the whole district. Xu 
the principal division wliere the famine was severe it was 
pectively 29*39; 20*44 and 18*65. 

The district of Ganjam has an area of 6400 square miles, with , 
a population at the last census of rather over 1,100, OOO souU*. v 
'J’he areaol that ]>ai*t which exlends,rrom the Chilka Lake on th^ 
north, southwards as far as Itchapoor, and ll.en turning again to- ; 
wards the nortli, forms a sort of basin enclosed by the Khond 
Hill ranges, amounts to about 2, BOO t^quare miles with a popula- 4' 
tion of 631,929. Of this number, 363,288 are cultivators. The ''4 
other classes number 268,641. This is the tract of country ^ 
ill wliieh I lie drought was most severe » The population of the 
Governinent Taluks at last census was 495,246. Of this ? 
number 147,763 are in the Southern Division. Tils munberof 
Government villages in the whole District is 1,095 inclusive 
of 222 Inam villages. 01 these 1,695 villages, 1,293 are in UtC 
Northern Division, the remaining 402 in the Chicacole taluk. . 
In the whole district 163 villages reaped less than half a crop, , , 
and 135 less than a quarter crop. Though prices had risen ^ 
greatly as early as September 1865, and though^ on the cessa- V 
lion of imports from Cuttack, panic had prevailed in the 
hiiis irs early in October, followed by an attempt at loot in ' 
whicli the Sepoys of the llth Regiment were implicated, yet ’ 
llie scarcity did not appear sufficiently seAeretocall for any 
ppceial measures on the part of Mr. Thornhill, the Actings 
Collector. Moreover the Khond outbreak, whicli was ai ^ 
its height during the months of November and December, 
demanded Mr. Thornliiirs presence' at Ru^sellconda) and ab- 
sorbed wholly the attention of the authorities. ^ 

On January 21st, Mr. Forbes assumed chargeofthe distiicton hia 
return from England* The Khond disturbance had still to be qiiell* .; 
ed. For this purpose he set out immediately for the Hills. Howv^ 
ever the miserable state of the people at once altrarled his atteti*’^^ 
lion. On his arrival at Uusselkonda, he addressed u letter to thel'^ 
Revenue Secretary to Government, dated January 27th, setting 
forth the state of suffering to which the people were reduced, ‘‘ 
and the measures that he desired the Government to tiike " 
to meet the approaching crisis. “ I'he grain in store,*' 
writes, “ is known to be inconsiderable. Ibices are already so ' 
high as to render it difficult for the labouring class to muiutaiu, ^ 
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themselves, and they have begun to .emigrate in conpiderable 
iiuiubei’!*, and the poorer sorts are even now in great straits^ 

. e^Md are forced to eat wild roots, and plants, I do not venture 
■ tta pro[)oae that Government should interfere in the way of 
Afreet relief, wliich will be obtained as far as may be Irom 
ioottl contribution?, -but the pressure on the grain bazars may be 
tightened in large towns by putting the troops and public 
establishments on rations, rice being imported for the j)iir|)ose 
Ikt once in sufficient quantities to continue the system for 
eight months,’* Anticipating the objection that trade interests 
tiVonld suffer, lie mentions that some of the large importers 
llad expressed their willi igneas to contract, and consequently 
iheir interests would not suffer, fn llie same letter the Go- 
vernment were apfilied to for instruments for boring arte- 
sian wells for cattle, tiie scarcity of water being already very 
great. The Madras Government, in its Proceedings, Fe- 
bruary 20th, objected to the first pro[)Osal on general grounds, 
and referred the second to the Geological Survey Department, 
who alter a lapse of some considerable time, returned answer 
that, as there had been no survey, they could not express their 
Opinion on the suitableness of Ganjam for such wells. The 
necessity Of the fiist pro[)osal was afterwards seen by the 
Government, and large quantities of" grain were imported lor 
this purpose during August^ On the same day Mr. Forbes 
called for subscriptions and instructed tlie zemindars to rtdieve 
the poo-. The appeal was liberally and promptly responded 
to. Kelief houses were opened. 

As, however, the distress was daily extending, and even cattle 
were beginning to perish, while in hardly a tank was water 
to be found and deaths frorti starvation were daily Increasing, 
Mr. Forbes on 6tb and olst March published apfieals in tlie 
papers of the three Presidency cities; OnSTstMay came the news 
\liat Government had resolved tosiipplement the tunils subscribed 
•by private chaiity with a groMit of Ks. ] 0,000. The relief boused 
had now been in woi king for nearly three months, but necessarily 
,oji an uHerly inadequate scale* Government had as yet rendered 
ho assistance' except in small grants for Kublic Works, yet 
with one or two exceptions, tire whole responsibility and 
personal direction of tlie relief bouses had fatlien upon the oflffeerd 
of the District, both European and Native; The scene at the 
telief houses at this time was very different from wbat it was two 
Iteonjhs later. Instead of orderly rows of recipients, were 
'®»orderly and discontented mobs clamOroUs for lood, to most 
whom it was utterly impcissible to render aid. In many 
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cases the assistance of the Police was absolutely necessary tb ke^p 
order. As soon, however, as 'the people understood that suffix 
cient food was prepared fot them; their quiet conduct was 
most praiseworthy. The interest taken in the affaire of Gait- 
jam by the Madras Government, afiid by many person^ ihrougltr 
out the Piesidency, was known to have ihe warm ap)>rovaI of 
Lord Napier^ and for his fuller inforinatioh, Mr. Forbes, on th« 
25th June, in a letter to the Private Secretary, despatched 
further parlioulafs. In this month the famine had reached 
its crisis, — at tlie end of May affairs were at the lowest ebb# 
but each day, as the month advanced, brouoht some sign that 
tlie tide had turned. Still the misery of the people was very 
great. No less than 2,9«->2 deaths were legistered f.'-om cholera, 
Riiiall-pox and starvation. The ntimber receiving relief at the 
Government Poor-Houses in the Principal Division averaged 
about 8000. In spite of the stream of imports, prices contintred 
to rise. The Famine Fund wa.s further augmented by a giant 
of 20,000 Ks. fro 4 n the North-West Famine Fund. The 'I'ele- 
gram was received July 3rd, and immediately the Madias 
Government were requested to sanction the commencement of 
the Ciiilka canal from this money. The Chiika Canal had 
been for some years under the consideration of Government, 
and estimates were prejiared during Sir W. Denison’s- time* 
'J’he object pjo[)osed is, to unite the liver and port of Ganjam 
with the Chiika Lake. The length of the proposed canal is 
about 9 miles, its breadth about 26 feet, and depth about 6 
feet. Its cost is estimated at 1,18, ‘200 Rs. It leaves the Chiika 
at Calyabada neat' the Sea, and runs along the coalst almost 
in a direct line to Ganjam. 

On 20th July Lord Napier landed in Ganj-am. The most 
important results of liis visit were, the commencement 
6f the Chiika Canal and the establishment of Dispen-' 
earies, as well as the enceuragement it gave to all to con- 
tinue their efforts on belialf of the suffering. The mortality 
was chiefly among ihis class of agricultural labourers, and the' 
effects of the Famine will consequently be chiefly shown for 
some time to come in th^ want, not only of sufficient labour 
power to increase the area of cultivated land, but even to cul-;* 
tivate lands already reclaimed. The state of fhe people duriuj^ 
the months of AugCist and September had b'een gradually 
improving, and deaths from cholera had greatly decreased/ 
The returns show 1,131 deaths; Of these, 463' are set dowtf 
as from starvation. The numbers seeking relief at the 
h'umB had aiso shovtled a nfiiarked decrease. Whilst in July 
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’ /they averaged FOOO, at ihe end of September the number wrta 
6700, and at the end of October about 6000. By the third 
. week ill November the number had decreased to 5,200. At 
; ,lhe beginning of November the early paddy was in many [)lace3 
cut, and this produced a great change in prices* That tlie 
relief measures which had been taken were fully adequate t<» 

. support the people, is shewn by refeience to mortuary retunis 
from the tiospitals. After organizing the system of relief, 
tmd procuring the assistance ot Government in the supply of 
«eed-grain, the Collector’s attention was chiefly directed to- 
wards nfK)rdiiig relief to the weaver class, placing the orphan 
children who had gathered round the Chuttrams under proper 
dare and guardianshij), supplying the most wretched of the 
people at the Ghuttriims with cloths, as well as procuring the 
postponement of the introducMion of the Municipal and District 
Road Cess Acts into the District. Jn December 1S6C) there 
were 537 children, *28 1 male and 256 female, mostly under 13 ycais 
of age, who having lost their parents in the tamine, are left 
ns waifs and strays in the country, and are now su|)p()rted out 
of the Famine Fund. Most of them are the children of various 
village coolies and paupers. 'J'hey were placed under the care 
of the Missionaries, Protestant and Homan Catholic. 

The total remissions granted to Government ryots throughout 
the dittrict amount to Hs. 1,25,405; of this Hs. 1,12,313 were 
granted for loss of crop in 315 villages to 17,528 ryots paying 
Sist of Hs. 2,14,166. There were 9 Relief Houses maintained 
out of the funds of the Famine Committee. The cost of 
these Houses may be stated at 60,000 Rs. up to the end of 
1866, at (with ail the outlay in carriage, buildings servants, 
&c. included) a ‘ cost per head of Rs. 1-8. The total cost 
of this famine to Government cannot be estimated at less 
than -6,00,000 Rupees, when the great increase of Police ex- 
..penditure and the probable decrease in the Land Revenue, 
are taken into account. What loss has been sustained 
^ ;by tlie Zemindars it is impossible to say. in many cases 
/R must have been lieaVy, though the high price of grain may 
have comiiensated some of them in a great measure. Of the 
'money expended in the distribution of food, Sec., about 46,500 
Rs, came from piivate sources including the 20,000 Rs. from 
the North-West Famine Fund. Rs. 25,000 were contributed 
/^arectly by Go\ eminent and 14,800 bags ofgidce. The exact 
“^limber of deaths reported during the 12 months from 1st Oc- 
•'tober 1866 to the end o( September 1866 was 66,262. No deaths 
Troru actual starvation probably occurred before December 1865, 
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^'liese letunis fall far l)elp\v the mark, and llie heads under which 
lliey were maile cannot he lelied 4>n, as many of tlioj^e j^er down as 
from chplera, were really the result of starvation Tlie toial 
deaths in the whole district were 56.262 or about 50 in 1000, 
Dt^aths from starvation were 10,898 e, ratlier less than one« 
fifth of llie total. The deallnMin the Northern Division w<n:e 
38,937 or abouf 66 a 1,000. Of these, 10,867 were from 
starvation i. e about one third of the total deatlis in il/is Division, 
'J'hese returns have, no douht, been somewhat swelled by ihe 
deaths oi many who came into the dislrict fiom Orissa ; hut 
their numbers aie too small so make any very a|)[/reciable dif- 
ference, 1'bis lo.-s of liie lias shown itsell in the decrease of 
cultivation in the district, whicli shows up to Octobor, as coni*- 
jiared with the same month in Fasli 1 275, in the Berhampore 
taluk, a decrease of 17,704 acres in (‘xtent, and lls. 34,224 
assessment ; in Guinsur a deciease of 8,2 51 acres, and Rs. 
20,944 assessment. 1 iiis, however, is counterbalanced by a 
slinlit increase in Chicacole taluk. 5Vliat the decrease wag 
in Zemindar-y estates it is imp(»ssible to say, but probably very 
much greater as they have not shared the same ad vantages as 
Government jyots. This tiecrease is ab^o paitly due to the 
poverty of liie inhabitants and ilicir ii ability to purchase 
seed: — 


SfafciiLOtt t<hen'hi<j the Dentha in the (rfo^jarn district from Octoher 
1805 to /Sejjf ember 1866, 
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6,82,804" 38,9.37 


4,46,660 


1,129,464 


17,325 


56,2 621 


8,513 


31 6,667. 


10,898' 15,180, 


'J'lio imiiibcr of convicts in the jails of the district rose Croni 
.3,-l38 in ilio } car endinjr Si-i>tcinlii r 1865 to 4,907 in 1866, oc 
on .1 inoulhiy average, from oS2 lo 515, 
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\ Will) (<? tbe measures tliat ^houUl be taken to lessee the. 

.^ePfoeU ot future (auiinee, the Report uiges tlmt there fchoubl^ 
irrigaliou works and that we should encourage, the rise, 
a class of intelligent capitalist laimers unfettered by any Go- 
vernment cUims upon the land. Tins can be done wi!hout en- 
dangering tbe, independent position of the present peasant j)ro- 
prietors, or a^eciing llieir interests in any way except for good. 
,/4'h?«^ [)osition of the ryot, under the Piittah syst^n, often 
v^:enders any united effort on the part of the wliole village coniinu- 
, pi y vi^ry ditficult. A i‘a})itaiist lan.db rd is not thus hampered, and 
any iprovements he may introduce cannot fall gradually to them- 
fielves coininend to the peoples Under th^preseiit s} siem of tniddie- 
ipeu or renters, such objects cannot be attained, or if so, only in 
a comparatively small degree. If, however, the Zemindars would 
Uiore generally undertake the peisonal management of their es- 
tates, these objects might, in some measure^ be attained, though the 
Ijysiem of equal division of the produce affoids little eticourage- 
nient to the ryots to co-operate with energy, A class resem- 
bling the English capitalist farmer is the great want of 
the country, not for the purpose of superseding the r}ot, hut of 
takiug the lead in progress whether uiural or material. 

Ueliiir Districts aii4 Country. 


In the years 1664-65 the general average rainfall was defici- 
ent in quantity and unseasonable. The rain commenced so late 
ill June that the sowings were generally backward, and this 
. was lollowed by such an abundant fall in July, that the young 
rice plant in the lowlands was sw^amped. The lains in both 
years ceased fur the most part early in September, and there 
’.was none at all in October in either year. The out- turn of 
jtoth years was more or less deficient, varying generally from 
f I to and in some exceptional cases, such as the north ot lir- 
; and Chum[)arun, not exceeding \ of the ordinary produce. 

^ Jn every district, wherever rice was the sole, or almost the sole, 
cultivation, the local distress was most seveie^ as upon 
out-turn of this crop the condition of the people was main- 
^}y dependent. The supply of food was still lurtiier reduced by 
drain on old stocks caused by excessive exportation iu tlie 
. years iH64-h5, The greatly extended cotton cultivation iu the 
-^l^orih-^^’estern Provinces, Bombay, and other parts of the em- 


during the years 1863-64 not only necessarily left a propor- 
p^atiately diminished area available for cerelil produce, but also 
'^^muichiiig the cultivators tended to increase the cousumptiou 
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of food throughout the cotton-growing country. This created a I 
demand, which could only be met by the Bengal Province; 1, 
Between 1st May j’864 and 30th A [nil ]8d5, no less thaii ! 
8,162,667 mounds of rice and other edible grains were ex|>ort€€l 
from Calcutta to Bombay; and from the districts of B^jmehal, 
Bhaugulpore, Mongliyr, P&tna, and Shahabad, about 3,029,165“ 
mounds of grain, used for food, were exported by railway to ' 
the North West Provinces during 1864 and 1865. That there ; 
was a general exhaustion cf stocks arising out of these causes 
seems to be clearly established by the- following statement, shew- 
ing the rapid decrease in the average quantity of rice obtained 
for one rn[)ee at the principal grain marts in the chief rice-pro- 
ducing distiicts of I^ower Bengal ; — 

Septemhbv September September 



1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

Biickergunge 

30 8rs. 

22 Srs. 

12 Srs. 

Dacca 

... 30 „ 

22 „ 

1-3 „ 

Furreedpore 

... 30 „ 

22 „ 

If ,, 

Noacolly 

... 28 „ 

21 „ 

U n 

Ti])porali 

... 21 „ 

16 „ 


CliiitMgong . . 

... 20 „ 

15 „ 

11 „ 

llimgporc 

... 27 „ 

22 „ 

11 

Diiiajoporo 

... 27 „ 

21 » 

H „ 

Bograli 

... 36 „ 

28 „ 

M ,7 

Malda 

... 30 „ 

19 „ 

11 „ 

Moorsliodahad . . . 

... 22 „ 

17 „ 

7^^ „ 

llaj shall yc 

... 24 „ 

18 „ 

y „ 

Puhiia . . 

... 23 „ 

16 „ 

11 „ 


The prices here quoted for September 1864 aro 15 to 25 per . 
cent, higher even than the average current rales at the com» 
inencement of that year. There was little or no imp(»rtation 
from other districts. The crops in the Nepal Tend, which be* 
ing a thinly populated country, and in ordinary years produc- 
ing abundant rice crops, expiu’ts largely to the districts on the 
north side of the Ganges, failed entirely. Kxporlafion from 
that country was absolutely stopped by the intervention of the 
Nepalese Government. Whilst the price of food rose to three^.^ 
times iis former average, the wages of labor underwent little 
no change, and hence the want of the means of support pressed ’ 
most severely ou the labouring classes. Throughout thedistriete . 
lying to the north of the Ganges and east of the Koosey the 
wages of day labour have undergone little or no change dur- 
inir the last 10 years, the rates paid to adults ranging between 
Ks, 3 and 2 per monlh. Only to the south of the Ganges and 
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in the vicinity of tlie Railway the value of labor is said to havp 
^ increased about 20 per cent, during the last five years. 

; The more substantial agriculturists suffered no personal priva. 

^ tion; where tlie failure ol their crops was only partial, they were 
probably better off* than in ordinary limes. The ryot ordinaiily 
divides the produce ot his fields so as to keep a sufficient quan- 
tity fo^' the food of himself, his family, his labourers, and depen- 
dents, and their familits, up to the period ot the following har- 
vest, and applies the proceeds of the residue to the payment of 
rent, purchase of stock, and his general expenses. The dLlllini^h- 
ed quantity of pioJuce, tlterelore, necessitated such a modifica- 
tion of his ur^ual arrangements, as would admit of his hi'in;;ing 
sufficient grain itito the inaiket, to profit by the high prices 
and compensate himself for the deficiency ol his crop. This 
resulted in the ryot dispensing with his ordinary hired labour 
for wltich he would have to pay not in money, but in grain, and 
so the mere labourer dependent on the cultivator was deprived 
of bis customary means ot support. Similarly, the petty village 
.artisans and day labourers, the dosads, luosaheers, domes, kuor- 
inies and others, who in a village community ordinarily receive 
a day^s food, supplemented by some small cash payment, (or a 
day’s work, could no longer obtain tltis employment when the 
day's food had assumed a value hitherto unknown, and evei y 
hou.^eholder’s store of grain was so reduced that he with dijfhr 
culty supprtrted his own family. The professional beggars, the 
cri[)|)led and infirm, tlie mass of pauperism in fact, that in or- 
dinary times subsists upon the charity of the village coiii- 
muniiy, and is by it ungrudgingly supported, could no 
longer appeal successfully to tlie compassion of the villageis. 
The zemindars did not generally sustain any material looses ; 
even in the rare instances in which the failure ol crops was 
absolute, the area was too limited to cause any serious injury iu 
' the proprietor. In the Diirbhuiiga Estate, in Tirhoot, in which 
the most extensive failure of crops and desertion of lands occur- 
red, the remissions of rent, though they were fixed by Goveni- 
iiient officers and deemed fully equal to what the occasion re- 
quired, did not exceed 6 per cent, ol the entire rental of the 
^ property. No claim to remission of (government revenue has 
been maintained on the part of the zemindar in any district, 
nor were there any considerable reurispious made by them in 
favour of the farmers, by whom their estates are held in lease. 
I'ills a body they in a great measure ignored the responsihiliiies 
and obligations of their position under the peiinaneiit settlement. 
'4'^ie amount subscribed was Us. 1,29,293, and this sum includes 
the contiibuiions of all ofiiccra ol Government and others who 

II. - 
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liave no [ roperty in those districts. The Government revenue, 
derived from estates situated in localities where the failure of 
crops and local distres^s were greatest, is lip. 32,79,94'2, The 
aniuiint. of the Government revenue demand in these districts^ 
wliere the apsessnient is light, does not, on an average, exceed \ 
ol the zeinindai’s ieceii)ta from his property. 

'J'here can be no question as to the fact of the too tardy re- 
course to measures of public relief, which the plain indications 
of the miserable condition ol a large mass of the people in most 
of the districts, but especially in those belonging to the Patna 
division, should liave called ior at a much earlier period. U'he 
relief measuies eventually adopted, were initiated, not as they 
sliould have been, under a proper system of acquaintance with 
the condition and wants ol the people, by the spontaneous ac- 
tion of the dis-tiict officers, but by the Commissioner’s circular 
letters. S[»ecial enquiries were set on foot, the result of which 
was, as the re])ort8 of those officers shew, to create a decided 
apprehension and forewarning of the impending severe distress 
amongst the poorer classes. Had (his apprehension led to such 
extended enquiries as to the effect of the failure of the crop 
upon the general condition ol the working classes, as the occa- 
sion manilestly required, and had the subsequent j)rogrees of 
events been carefully watched, and relief applied in tlie way of 
giving employment on woiks of public utility on a very laige 
scale, alter tlie rice har\est was over, much of the suffering and 
loss of life that subsequently occurred would have been pre- 
vented, and the money which was expended at a later period in 
the mere attempt, which it may be assumed from the excessive 
morlality which is known to have occurred was in a great mea- 
sure unsuccessful, to save people from perishing through want 
of food, might have been made rei>r()ducti ve. There was no 
definite proposal for undei taking p]>ecial works, as a means of 
affording relief, till about the end of May, and tjo such work 
actually commenced until June. 13efoie the end of June the 
rains had set in, and from that time emplo}ment on tlie eartli- 
w’ork of roads w^as little more in effect than a form ot gratui- 
tous lelicf. The delay in the commencement of relief measures 
necessarily led to tlieir insufficiency. No sooner were relief 
centres establislied, and it became generally reported that the 
Government was going to feed the peojile, tliaii they came to 
the several depots in crowds ; many of them w'ere in the fast 
stage of emaciation, and it was found impossible to arrange if 
systematic distribution of food with proper regard to the diet 
suited to the physical condition of the applicants. The foorf 
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'Jhe amoilnt expended from public funds was Rs. 2,29,202, The 
largest daily average number relieved during any one month 
was 37,329, whilst the total number of deaths ascertained 
to have occurred as the direct, or indirect consequence of 
an insufficiency of food was no less than 136,676. Taking 
the number of deaths added to the number relieved as repre* 
senting the aggregate of persons unable to support themselvetf 
during the famine, the number of persons relieved and support* 
ed as compared with that of persons requiring relief shews a pro- 
portion of but little more than 1 to 6. The proportion of lives 
lost to those saved was considerably upwards of 3' to I ; and 
taking fotir months as the average period during which the 
j)ublic relief operations continued in full force, a sum of about 
Rs.' 60,000 per month only was expended lor the relief of up- 
wards of 160,000 persons. 

The remedial measures^ which the experience of the past 
5'ear seem to call for, are — The promoiion of irrigation works; 
the improvement of the internal means of communication iu 
the several districts ; and tlie creation of a special agency 
for collecting accurate information in regard to the popula- 
tion, agricultural produce^ and the state of trade. The 
l!)i8trict Officer, i. e , the Magistrate-Collector, is the re- 
feree on every subject on which local information is required, 
in regard to districts the extent of which is as great as 6,000, 
and, in the Behar Province, in no instance less than 2,500 
square miles. With the exception of the officers in charge of the' 
Subdixisions, of whom there are rarely more than two in each 
district, and except in Tirhoot nowhere more than three, 
and the Excise Officers, of whom there are not many, 
the Magistrate-Collector has no subordinate agency in the 
interior of the district. When information is sought 
special enquiry must be instituted. Such enquiry can only 
be made through the irresponsible agency of the landholders, 
and the facts reported by the Magistrate* Collector are mainly 
based upon a sort of average of the general information so ob- 
tained, supplemented perhaps by the results of a special local 
inquiry instituted through Office agency in the immediate' 
vicinity of the Magistrate-Collector’s or the Subdivisionaf 
Courts. The only opportunities which the Magistrate Collectot 
has are during the tour which he is required to make annually iir 
the interior of the district, and owing to the claints upon histimtf 
which his judicial functions entail, these tours aie of less dura- 
tion. Under an efficient administrative system the Chief Ueve- 
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Due Officer of the dlatrict ought to have full information as to 
the extent, and exact nature, of the cultivation of the entire 
* t'eveniie'iiaying lands, the incidence of the assessment fixed by 
the ,|)erinjuient settlement upon tlie several estates within the 
district as shewn in its practical operation in the division of the 
produce of the land bet^veen the Slate, the tnoprietor of the 
land and the cultivator, and the consequent effect of such par- 
tition upon the condition of the po|)uiation and the wealth of 
the district. He should know fuiiher the extent of the pojmla- 
lion, the numerical strengtii of the classes into whicli it is (livided, 
their requirements, in the consumption of food, the sufficiency 
Or insufficiency of the local produce to meet such demand, and 
tlie extent to vvliich the supply is ordinarily supplemented or 
diminished by tlie action ol trade, Mo subordinate agency 
that could he established would work well without the most ac- 
tive sujiervisiou, and so long as the offices of Magistrate and Col- 
lector remain united. 

Oriasa and oilier parts of Keiisrai. 

The Report of the tliree Commissionera embraces Cuttack, 

. Pooree and Balasore, the three di.«^tricts of Oriesia — omitting the 
bill tracts — in which the famine raged with greatest intensity 
and continued longest, Manbhoom, Singbhoorn, Midnapnre, B;.u- 
coora, Raneegiirige, llurdwan, llooghly, Howrah, Nuddea aijtl 
the 24-Pergunnahs. Tlie Repoit, District Narratives, Kvideiice, 
official and other correspondence ami tabulated statistics occupy 
two folio volumes of upwards of GOO pages eacli. The Caan- 
missioners’ Report, consisting of 177 pages, is divided into tliree 
parts — a history of tlie (amine in 1865-t)6, immediate measures 
recommended lor Oiisi-a and the risk of future famine, and ge- 
. neral measures o( mitigation — all preceded by preliminary re- 
marks. 

, Preliminary. 

, All such establi^hment^ and information as enabled Colonel 
Baird 3mith to give most precise information regarding tlie fa- 
mine of 1861 in the Ntirih-Western Provinces are wanting in the 
Lower Provinces of liengal. lii the latter Collectors have no 
executive establishmfcuts, and tlieir Assistants in Sub-divisions 
are more judicial than executive in their functions. In Orissa 
the settlement is not permanent, and remissions of revenue are 
„ not unfrcquently granted. Thirty years ago a temporary set- 
. tlement, almost more minute and careful than that of the North- 
Western Provinces, was made by most able and experienced 
men. But, nevertheless, the Bengal system of administration' 
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has been followed. There are no Tehseeldars ; the Putwarree9 
liave, for the moat part, fallen into abeyance ; the Canoongoets, 
though still existing, have been long almost entirely disused, 
and the annual returns, vrhich they and the Putwarecs were 
originally bound to furiiiali, have not only been neglected, but 
have been of late years absolutely luohibited. Consequently, 
in such a crisis as that which has just occurred, recent statistics . 
are almost as little available in Oric^sa as in Bengal. Tlie Com- 
missioners, though not possessing the legal power of taking evi- 
dence, examined all most competent to give inforniat.ion includ^ 
ing the Lieutenant Governor, while all the official and demi- 
official correspondence was placed at their disposal. They visit- 
ed each of the districts of Orissa and Midnapore, while Mr. 
Dampier was familiar with the other districts. 

The Commissioners were instructed by the Government 
of India to report. L — The causes of the fauiine. 2. — 
Whether timely measures were taken to meet the evil, and 
if not, whether \alid reasons exi>t to account for their 
absence. 3. — In » hat way such visitations may be prevent* ' 
ed or mitigated in future. The natural causes are patent 
while it is certain that sufficient measures of relief were 
not taken at so early a |)4*riod as it would have been pro- 
per that they shouhl have been taken, if the lacts had been suf- 
ficiently known and the magiptinle of the calamity had been 
eailier understood. The only cause, then, of increased suffer- 
ing, whicli can admit of very seiious question, is the delay 
whl^h occurred in res[)ect to measures of relief. The account of 
the past naturally divides itself into two parts, the course of af- 
fairs till the time when Government took action in the matter 
on a large scale, that is in the end ol May 1866, and the inea- 
Burcs of relief then, and subsequently, taken. 

Causes , — The natural cause was the premature cessation of 
the ruins in the middle of Se)>tember and the abnormal fall pre- 
viously. Qn an average of some years past the ciops have not 
been very large in Bengal, and it is a question whether the 
great rise of prices which has taken place is in any degree due 
to a yield below the average, or whether it is solely owing to 
increased demand. The latter cause largely operated to en- 
hance the price of grain. Nut only have the countries round 
the Bay ot Bengal become of late years more and more tha 
source of supply of rice to Asia and Australasia, but within 
India recent movements have greatly tended to increase thcp 
drain on those same countries. The following tabic showia 
the exports and the [Jiice of licc in Calcutta ; — 
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It wa8 only in the western districtfl of Orissa and the lji«;her 
parts of the western dit^tricts of Bengal, where the alluvium 
gives place to a latefite soil, that the full extremity of famine 
was reached. The dry tract, extending from a point 10 or 15 
miles north of Balasore all the way to the hills forming the 
higher plateaus of Chota ^agpore, and bounded by alluvial 
plains on one side and by a decidedly hilly country on the other, 
may be described as that in which, taken ms a whole, the famine 
reached an intensity second only to that in Orissa, and in some 
l)ortions of which it reached a degree which may be coinpareck 
with tluit suffered in Orissa. The low land, between the hilly 
country and the sea, forms what are called the regulation dis- 
tricts of Orissa — Balasore, OutUck, and Pooree, lying Irom 
north cast to south-west. Nearly the whole of this tract is of 
an alluvial character, a Hal rice country. The hilU do not run 
<lown to the sea as on some parts of the coast, although in 
some portions near Balasore the flat btrip of country is o( no 
very great bieadth. The whole tract is intersected by large 
water-couracs ; great torrents in the floods ot the rains, broad 
sandy bods nearly dry during the dry seasons of the year. 
They obstruct intercourse greatly in both shapes, and assist 
it but Irttle, being scarcely navigable except in the lower parts of 
sumo of the larger rivers. In Central Orissa or Cuttack a large 
river, the Mahanuddee, though in some degree of the same 
character as those already mentioned, has brought down dilu- 
vium oil a large scale and formed a very fine delta, to which 
some of the larger rivers immediately to the north have 
also contributed. Prom the town ot Pooree, containing 
the great Temple of Juggernath conspicuous from the 
soa, to the Dhaiiirah liiver in the south of the Balasore 
district, tliere is a great Deltaic tract fully 50 miles broad, 
and which comi)rise8 nearly the whole of the Cuttack district 
(much the largest, of the three,) great part of that of Pooree, 
and a i)ortioii ol that ot Balasore. Th-c fall of rain in Orissa is 
much larger than that in many parts of India, and is generally 
sufficient for the successful cultivation of rice; but it is pre- 
carious, and the yield is subject to great variations according to 
the season. The i)rovince is also extremely subject to the op- 
posite evil of inundations. The province of Orissa comprises, 
in addition to the low districts just described, an enormous tract 
of the hilly country of the interior, the population of which is 
partly Ooryah and partly aboriginal ; but this latter portion is 
not directly administered under , the ordinary British law. It 
is what is called non-regulation’* and uiider Chiefs exercising 
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hereditary jurisdiction in subordination to the Commissioner of 
the division. Among these tributary mehals are those of Mo- 
hurbhunj and Neilgherry. 

The whole province is geographically isolated to an excessive 
degree. All the rivers are inaccessible to ordinary European 
ships, and the only protected anchorage for them on the coast 
is at False Point. The European officer who cannot obtain 
a special steamer must find his way into Orissa slowly and 
tediously, as ancient officers may have travelled in the days of 
Asoka, and the very post takes several days between Calcutta 
and Cuttack. The people of Orissa are also separate and 
distinct, of a character and language peculiar to themselves. 
Those who are accustomed to them and have become habituated 
to their obstinate and prejudiced ways generally like them i 
those who are not accustomed to them cannot endure them. 
One of the causes which increased the severity of the famine, 
was the absence among the Ooryahs of any energetic trading 
class such as we have both in Northern and Southern India. 
The want is, to a great degree, common to Orissa and Bengal. 
The proper province of Orissa is about 200 miles long ; the 
country of the Ooryali people may be said to have a length of 
about 260 miles. The following is the area: — Pooree, 2,697 
square miles ; Cuttack, 3,062 ; Balasore, 1,890. The area 
of the tributary mehals is about 15,000 square miles. Speak- 
ing very roughly, aud allowing for increase of population in the 
ten prosperous years, 1854-55 to 1864-65, we may estimate 
the population of the three districts to have been, before the 
famine, above 2^ or perhaps not far short of 3 millions. As res- 
pects the population of the tributary mehals nothing in the least 
degree reliable is known. 

The crops are two — the minor early crop which ripens in Au- 
gust and September (principally grown on the higher lands), and 
the major or late crop which ripens in December. In Orissa 
the early crop is called Beallee, the later Sarud, while in Ben- 
gal one is called Aoos, and the other Amun. In Orissa the 
early or Beallee bears an extremely small proportion to the 
late Sarud crop. What are called the cold weather crops, the 
| grains and seeds of temperate climates grown after the rains, 
are extremely scanty in that climate, and a small rice crop, 
I called the Dalua, grown at that time, in places where water 
lies,' is also very scanty and depends on late rains. Hence, in 
k»ost parts of the province almost the whole food of the sea- 
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6on is grown in the one December vice crop. Orissa had been 
much harried and broken by many vicissitudes when it came 
into British hands in tbe beginning of the present century^ and 
as usual, under such circumstances, many semi- independent 
chiefs had sprung up. The country was then divided into the 
Mogulbundee or Mogul settled districts, and the Gurjats or 
Killajats, that is the territories held by the chiefs, possessors 
of guihs, or forts, who paid a sort of quit-rent. The latter 
comprised, first, the hill country, and, second, the jungly coun- 
try near the mouths of the great rivers. All the chiefs seem 
to have become liritish subjects, but the hill tracts were left to 
them on the old terms, being by law exempted from the ordi- 
nary regulations. The chieiships of the low lands have been 
annexed to the Regulation districts, but the chiefs have re- 
mained in possescion of the land revenue, subject to the quit- 
rent, being placed in fact in the pobition ot zemindars at a low 
[)erinanent assessment. The rule of primogeniture which at- 
taches to offices and chief-ships lias also been continued to 
them. Of the original zemindarees, some have survived to the 
present day ; a few have lapsed to Government, owing to rebel- 
lion and other causes. Of these latter, the most important was 
the greatest zemindaree in Orissa, that of Khoorda, held by 
the representative of the ancient rajahs of the province. Under 
the years’ settlement the country enjoyed great general 
peace and contentment ; but the rents of the ryots being high, 
the zemindars naturally improvident and unenterprUing, an ac- 
tive trading class wanting, and the province isolated, wealth 
did not for some lime rapidly accumulate. Grain was cheap 
and generally abundant, but wages were very low, and the con- 
dition of the peoplo rather tolerable ibaii good. Within the 
last few years, however, since the price of grain has increased 
tlirougliofllt India, there has been a decided imjirovemeut in the 
position of the agricultural classes in Orissa. The land has ac- 
quired a value unkimwn before, and the province seemed to be 
entering on a decided course of advancement when the late 
great calamity came upon it. 

The following Tabic shows the export of grain by sea during 
recent years: — 
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'There has also been a considerable exj)ort b}' land from ISoiitb- 
ern Orissa to the Madras district of (xanjam and Port of Go- 
palpore, of which there are no statistics; and Norlliern Palasore 
lias, when tlie season favoured, exported to Midnapore, Hid- 
pcllee, and Calcuda. The zemindars are now divided into twb' 
clasjses, the old Ooryah zemindars and Bengalee purchasers, tlie 
latter being almost always absentees. A very unfavourable 
opinion respecting both classes was freely expressed tlirougboiifc 
the enquiry. The absentee proprietois, thougli prol)al)ly per 
sonally a. much superior and generally an educated class, look 
only to make the most of the rents as the return for tlieir 
money, and do not perform to the same extent either the func- 
tion of giain lenders or that of patriarchal laiulholirtfrs. Yet 
the Bengalees in their own couiitiy do not seem to be generally 
very oppressive landlords ; they are generally content to let 
things be regulated by custom. The Government inaiiufactui e 
of salt bad ccc.-ed in 1863, and on those thrown out of em- 
ployment the calamity fell with the utmost severity. 

Famines are said to have occurred in the Htli, IGtli and Kitli 
centuries of our era, in the reigns of Kaja Kahil Indro Deo, Raja 
llai Ooryali, and Haja Pertab Muda Deo. The great famine in 
Bengal nl 1770 was telt grievously in Orissa, and a few years la- 
ter in 1774-76, another great scarcity is stated to have occurred. 
But none of a general character and at the most, extreme se- 
vcrily had happened in Ihc present century. 'Jdic last great 
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famine, of the traditions of which the old men speak, was in 
1792-93, in llie time .of the Mahrattas ; and even of that the 
memory seems to have almost faded away. The most intense 
calamity ol the present century seems to have been the inunda- 
tions of the sea on the Balasore coast in 1831-32, and the area 
of that disaster was of course limited. As respects the floods 
of the rivers, there is a very exten.sive system of embankments, 
maintained, partly by Government ""and partly by the zemin- 
dars, but it seems-to be formed on no uniform or efficient plan, 
and has never been wholly effectual in "reat Hoods. Hence 
groat injuries from inundations have been common. 

For upwards ol 20 years before 1866, the [)rovinco generally 
had not suffered from calamities of season to any very unusual 
(‘xtent. The crop of 1861 was below the average in Pooree and 
instead of tlie average rain-fall of 60 to 65 inches it was 41'8 in 
JSG4, 3G'3 in 18GB and 77’2 in 1866. It was no doubt an unfor- 
tunate clreiimstance that the 30 years’ settlement was just ex- 
l»iring, and no new arrangement had been made. The tendency 
ol such a state of things is undoubtedly to discourage agricul- 
ture. Hence an inclination rather to contract than extend the 
assessable area and cultivation, and an uncertainty in the minds 
ot iiU classes. There was formerly a special school of Orissa 
officers, but of late years promotion seems to have been more 
iii})id than formerly, the exigencies of the service or other rea- 
sons to have been more pressing, officers of the same standing 
and local experience are not now found in charge of districts, 
and appointments are made with greater regard to general than 
to local considerations. Under the influence of this change of 
system, the Orissa school has ceased to exist. Of the civil offi- 
cers in Orissa the only one of some considerable local experi- 
ence was Mr. Barlow, an officer then of 10 years’ standing in 
the service, who Iiad been four years Magistrate and Collector 
of Pooree, and who in this crisis did ample justice to hi>s ex- 
perience till his departure in October 1866. Mr. Musj)ratr, 
Magistrate and Collector of Balasore, had joined earl}^ in 1865. 
In Cut lark changes occurred in the season 1865-66, and a new 
Collector, Mr. Cornell, joined in February 18()(). In most dis- 
tricts tlm Senior Assistant, called Joint Magistrate, is an offi- 
cer of some standing ; but no such officer was allowed for any 
of ihe districts of Orissa, and the assistants were, witliout any 
exception, ol very limited experience. As Commissioner of 
Orissa, iVIr. Shore was succeeded in an officiating capacity by*" 
Mr. T IC. Kav#nshaw, who joinofl in July 1865. He had no 
prc\ious cx[>crioiiee or knowledge of Orissa whalcvc*. He had 
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been chiefly remarkable for personal activity, and seems to 
have had more experience as a Magistrate than u Revenue Offi- 
cer. None of the officers bad had experience o( iamines, and 
the separation of the Police lessened the district officers’ infor- 
mation. There are no English settlers in Orissa^ besides the 
missionaries and employes of the E. 1. Irrigation Co., who con- 
fined their warnings chiefly to their correspondence with 
i England. 

The Mortality. — Mr. Ravenshaw’s reports of November 1st and 
November 5 th admit and describe the extent of the unhappy cala- 
mity in the fullest and frankest manner. The result of his reports 
and those of the officers subordinate to him is undoubtedly to 
show that no accounts of the extent and severity oi the famine 
generally have been, or can be, exaggerated, and the [)rivate 
and official accounts are thus placed completely in accord. The 
extent of the mortality never will be ascertained with any ac- 
curacy, Mr. Ravensliaw estimates it at not less than one- 
fourth of the population. The Commissioners do not think the 
aspect of the country warrants the estimate of a mortality of 
one-half but it has been “ without doubt enormous.’' It cannot 
be then said that one l'ourth of the land has generally ceased to 
be cultivated, nor probably that one-fourth ol the families have 
ceased to exist. But, on the other hand, the mortality liu# un- 
doubtedly been so great among the old and the young of so 
many families which have escaped total destruction, and in so 
many parts the great mass of the proper labouring population 
(as distinguished from farming ryots) seems to have been really 
BO much swept from the face ot the earth, that w^e cannot take 
on ourselves to say that the estimate of one-fourtlr is too high, 
even in j)arts which have not suffered much from the floods of 
1866. Tlie Orissa Famine is the most intense India has seen. 
It stands almost alone in this, that there was (till a compara- 
'tively late period of its history) almost no importation, and the 
people, shut up in a narrow province between pathless jungles 
ami an impracticable sea, w^ere in the condition of passengers in 
a sliip without provisions. Things came to that pass that money 
wa>^ spurned as worthless. Prices were constantly merely no- 
minal ; where rice was to be bought at all, it reaclied the rate 
of 5, 4, and even 3 Calcutta seers (of 2 lbs, each) per rupee at 
the chief stations where (he external relief afforded was great- 
est, and in the interior of the districts t-till higher rates arc re- 
ported, even to 1 scer per rupee. 'Ihcsc rales arc far beyond 
those known in any famine in this century of jjfhicli wc liave 
iuJormation. The Commissioners think it impossible to 
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ilistiuguitth between the mortality directly caused by starvation, 
and that due to disease, directly or indirectly, connected with 
starvation, want, and bad food. Not only is there a want of 
statistics but in truth want and disease run so much into one' 
another that no statistics and no observations would suffice to 
draw an accurate line. The testimony is universal that the 
calamity of the famine fell with by far the greatest severity on 
the workers for wages, the agricultural labourers, coolies, and 
small artizans ; especially, among the latter, on the weavers, al- 
ready plying a declining trade. Still more remarkably than in 
the North-Western Provinces (as noticed in such striking terms 
by Colonel Smith) was the advantage possessed by all the 
classes having any sort of rights in the land. In this instance, 
not only had they better means and better credit than the la- 
bouring classes, but being to a considerable extent in the habit 
ot kee])ing grain for home consumption, those who had crops of 
some kind were better provided than the non- agricultural 
classes, wdien grain was not to be bought. The Commissioners 
found no one who shared the opinion of the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor, that the greatest mortality in Orissa was caused by the 
floods in the latter part of the season. The floods were alto- 
gether a secondary cause of* the mortality in ]866, although 
undoubtedly, in extensive tracts, it was considei*ably increased 
by that cause. 


History of the Orissa Famine, 

So eaily as lOth October 1865 there was an alarming report 
from the south of the Pooree district. When the 20th passed 
without rain the country was in a panic ; the rice trade was stop- 
ped ; the country ceased to supply the towns ; at both Cuttack 
and Pooree the bazaars w^ere closed, and everywhere the alarm 
and inconvenience may be said to have been extreme. 

The Police of the Pooree district and the Native Deputy Ma- 
gistrate gave a very gloomy account of things in October, 
speaking of “ impending famine,” Mr, Barlow, the Magistrate, 
who had been holding his office at Cuttack where he lived with 
Mr. Eavenshaw, the Commissioner, returned to Pooree, and on 
8th November addressed the Commissioner in a tone far from 
sanguine. He subsequently reported extreme distress in two 
districts near the Chilka Lake and expressed the fear that it 
would spread. Mr, Barlow seems at this time to have recom- 
mended the importation of a ship-load of grain to the Mallood 
Coast. The Commissioner did not support the recommendation, 
considering it the duty of the zemindars to relieve the distress ; 
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but he asked for permission to relieve distress in the neighbour- 
ing Government estates as distinguished from those of [)rivate 
landlords. On 26th October, Air. Muspratt, Collector ot .Bala- 
sore, enclosed a petition from certain zemindars, prajiug for 
^time to pay the revenue, on the grounds that thecio])sare 
ruined ; that the ryots, unable to get advances, cannot pay 
their rents ; that the poor ryots blindly disposed of all the 
produce and kept no stock for this year owing to too much ex- 
portation last year. On these Air. Muspratt, the Collector, ob- 
"serves — “ The rice crop of the district does not [promise to reach 
to one-eighth of the crop of the last year. The ryots are lorced 
to borrow rice and not money. The statement is but too true,’' 
and lie gives figures to prove the assertion. He expresses the 
intention that he and his subordinates should visit the district to 
examine what estates have suffered, and solicits favourable con- 
sideration to the petition. The Commissioner, however, did 
not support it, and the Board of Eeveiiuc rejected it as inad- 
missible” on the 9th November. In Cuttack, as early as tlie 
21 St October, so serious a stoppage of sales occurred that the 
Commissioner telegraphed and wrote to Government. The 
shops, however, re-opened next day. The Commissioner attri- 
buted the difficulty to combinations among the dealers, and was 
desired not to interfere with the natural course of trade. The 
closing movement was shortly repeated, and the Coiiimissioiier 
received letters from the Officer Commanding the Cantonment 
and the heads of various dej)artineiits, coini)laiiiing of the diffi- 
culty experienced by the soldiers and public servants in obtain- 
ing food. 

Throughout all this correspondence, the Commissioner was 
inclined to take a more sanguine view than the Collectors. 
“Don’t let the people get downhearted,” he says, “ even with 
half a crop there ought not to be a famine. Get the people 
to help themselves, a somewhat difficult matter in Orissa, 
but there is nothing like trying.” T he Collector of Balasore 
lie tells — “I have no doubt there is more rice in your district 
than you imagine, and further that the crops of the current 
year will suffice for the year’s supply.” In the memo, of 27th 
October, circulated to the Collectors, he speaks of combination 
among the dealers, is informed that large stores are in their 
hands,” there is “ nothing in the prospect of the crop to war- 
rant apprehension of a total absence of food. That these ex- 
‘ pressions were not merely used for the purpose of giving en- 
couragement and allaying panic is evident, for Mr. Raveiishaw 
reported in no less sanguine terms to the Board and Govern- 
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merit. Mr. Ravenshaw was to a great extent supported in his 
opinion by the majority of ihojse about him in the town of Cut- 
tack. On receipt of Mr. Raveubhaw’s letters of 22nd and 27th 
October, the Goveriiiiient of Bengal bent them to the Board of 
Revenue, and requested the Board “ to report specially on the 
present state of the crops and markets and the prospects of the 
country throughout the Lower Provinces,” and “ to suggest 
any measures by which it may appear to them the Government 
can aid with advantage with a view to mitigate the effects of 
the present scarcity.” Although the crop does not ordinal ily 
fully ripen till December, the Board made their report in No- 
vember on information scarcely extending to the middle of that 
inontli, and that information was, it has been avowed, “ very 
imperfect.” The Government of Bengal, on the 11th December, 
quite approved of what the Board had done, and concurred ge- 
nerally in the opinions expressed. The provision of public 
works would be considered in tliat depaitrnent. Permission was 
given to expend money in estates belonging to or in charge of 
Government for relicl of the helpless poor and by giving em- 
ployment to those willing and able to work, but otherwise un- 
able to obtain work. Every endeavour was to be made to in- 
duce the landholders to do the same. Relief Committees were 
recommended in districts where distress prevailed. It is on 
the exercise of private liberality, Ills Honor believes, that in an 
emergency of this kind the chief dependence must be placed.” 

On recei[)t of the orders of the Government oi Bengal, the 
Board circulated their report and tVie Government reply to all 
Revenue Oflicers, as “an easily accessible record of the [irinciples 
upon which the Government considers itself at liberty to afford 
assistance in times of scarcity,” and it is this use of the^ report 
whicl^ gives it its greatest sigiiificauce and importance. The 
means of mitigating the suffering expected, and even famine it 
it unexpectedly super venc<l, as laid down by the Board, were 
— the publication ot official prices current; the provision of 
labour for the [)oor by public works ; a liberal expenditure on 
Government estates, and the use of every possible means to 
induce the landholders to follow the exam[jle. As “ tlie chief, 
if not the only, reliance” in more extreme cases, local private 
liberality was to be exercised through local relief committeea. 
Whatever may be the merits or demerits of these principles 
they were laid before the ISuprcme Government in India , 
and the Government in England, and were published at the 
time without eliciting expressions of disapprobation. The 
unfortunate mistake seems to have been made of suppos- 
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incT tlie (lidtiTPS, known to exist there, to be confined to a 
\’eiy isolated and limited space, and no ^eneial report regard- 
ing the state of any of the di^t^ict8 of Orissa, or of any otlur of 
the districts within the scope ol the enquiry, seems to have 
bren then called for/ No clear rules defining the functions of 
the Board and the Government existed. The circular publish- 
ing the Board’s report and the lepl)" of the Government of 
Bengal was, tlic Oommissioners think, calculated to im- 
press the local officers with the following : — That the facta re- 
garding the crops, so far as ascertained, were not such as to 
justify the ex|'t’cration of severe and widespread famine. That 
Government would not interfere diiectly, but must leave the 
ordinary laws (*t trade to woik a remedy, and could only assist 
in the employment of the labouring classe'S and in respect of 
eslau'S directly in the hands of Government ; that there should, 
therefore, be no expeclalion that Government would attempt 
general assis^'tance. And that, even in case of actual famine, tlie 
chief, if not only, reliance must be on local pii\ate liberality. 

The rea[)iiig of the email crop in December temporarily re- 
duced prices and allayed apprehensions. In November Messrs. 
Gisborne and Co., of Calcutta, had strongly urged on Govern- 
ment the necessity ol importing and storing grain to meet the “fa- 
mine which is now an acknowledged fact in several of the western 
districts, of extent and severity daily increasing.’^ Tlie pro- 
])o.^al was to buy lice in British Buimah and to ship it partly to 
Port Canning, and partly to Orissa. Si»eaking of the proposal 
as a whole, the Commissioners do not liiink that the informa- 
tion then possessed by Government would have justified its 
acceptance. In the end of November and beginning of Decem- 
ber the zemindars of Oiissa repeatui tlieir pressing requests for 
remission of revenue, and were sujiported by the Collectors of 
Balasore and Pooree. Mr. Bailow sent out officers to make 
enquiries, but had doubts if he was justified, since, as he said^ 
it was tlie peculiar effect of the Board’s instructions which re- 
fused to allow any enquiry prior to orders, that it became im- 
possible to furnish information from which it might he known 
whether the prescribed test of general calamity’’ was reached, 
and therefore lie could only say that by report it was under- 
stood that the losses in some pergunnahs liad been very beav}". 
On this occasion the Commissioner sanctioned enquiry and re- 
^ port in .special cases of extreme loss, on the understanding that 
no promise or expectation of remiesiem was to be given, the 
matter being kept peifectly open for the Board’s onlers. The 
Board negatned the application of the Collectdr of Pooree iu 
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very decided terms. They regretted that the Commissioner 
bad instructed the Collector to enter upon any investigation of 
claims of zemindars to remission, as such enquiiies tended to 
raise expectations which, not being realized, must result in 
discontent and disaffection. No remissions were to be granted, 
and all hope of receiving any were to be positively barred. On 
i^eceipt of the Board’s orders, the Commissioner desired the 
Collector to observe that the Board had disapproved of the 
permission even to satisfy himself of actual loss in z< mindaree 
estates, expressed his entire concurrence in the orders, directed 
the Collector to consider them final and conclusive and to cancel 
his proceedings, and sent a copy of the orders to the other Col- 
lectois for their guidance. The Commissioners think that the 
Board of Kevenue were not justified in passing these decided 
orders. Tlieir own orders of a few months previous distinctly 
recognised the claim to remission on account gevevObl calami- 
ties of season, and there was certainly no ground for assuming 
that the failure of 18G5 in Oiissa, and more especially in 
Pooree, did not amount to a general calamity . ']‘he effect of 

the orders necessarily was to stop all enquiries in whatever 
form and with wdiatever object. It did so stop them. ’I'he Col- 
lector of Pooree at once desired the officers making eiiqiiiiies to 
iliscoutinue operations ; the result of the partial enqiiiiics alieady 
made was never reported ; and the extent to which the crops 
had failed and the consequent failure of the sup[)ly ot food on 
which the pj)[)ulaiion had to rely, were not made knowwi to the 
higher authorities. 

On 3rd Deoeinber the Commissioner of Orissa suggested 
the formation of Relief Committees and meetings were ealled. 
T’iie Commissioner went away on a tour for two months in (he 
Tributary Mehals, Weekly returns of prices were ealled 
for from the various districts of Bengal. On the one hand, the 
Board seem to have placed an almost superstitious reliance on 
them as a panacea for all evils, and on the other, their accuracy 
has been much questioned. Supposing tlie tables to have been 
icliable, the Board of Revenue hanlly made consistent use of 
their own materials and their own piiiiciples. Piices in dis 
tiicts of cheap grain and low wages were loo much judged by a 
incLropolitan standard, and were on that basis supposed to be 
leasonable when they were really extreme in relation to the 
oniiiiary local prices ; allowance was not sufficiently Fuade for 
tile cheapening at harvest time, and the invariable enhance- 
ment as the season proceeds ; and even, it may be said, that 
when prices rose to rates more and more disiiiictl y famine, 
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throujzliout February, March, April, aiul May, both the Go- 
veriniieiit of Beiij^al aiul the Boaid, desertin*^ their own prin- 
ciples of political economy, seem to have jK'quies-ced in the 
explanation that the lates Were no true index of the sup« 
j>ly, and that the dealers were only eomhininir to hold hfodc 
stocks with a view to artificial enhancement of prices, 'the 
prices varied fiom an average in the three di.^ti icts of Oi i.-sa 
ot 12 seers per rupee at the end of October and ldn-s(jers 
on 1st January 18()G to 4| on 13th August and 14:{- on 5th 
November. For the space of five months in tlie best supjilicd 
markets, and those most aided by Government sales, the price 
of lood, supplied in a very inteimitlent way, rangeil from live 
to ton limes the ordinary or average rate. In the intei lor of 
the districts food was generally not to be procured lor money, 
and when sold, ranged up to about thirty five limes ihe ordi- 
nary price. 

Of the period from tlic Board’s Keport on 25Lh November 
]8fi5 to the visit of tln^ LicMiteuant Governor to Oiissa, in Feb- 
inaiy LSGfi, the Commissioneis say tha,t tlieie was a lull 
in Oiiltack and Ihilasorc, hut not in PooriH*. The Com- 
missioner is far away in the hills, and I bough, so far as con- 

cerns writing Icller.s, he is most aitimtive, h\> loiters come lar 
beliiiuV time, and arc of comparati\ely little use;whde'the 
Board of l\(‘vemi(?, Govcrnmimt in the (lenoial Department, 
and Government in the Public AVorks Department, seem all 
to be iiiaintaiiiiiig a, sort of parallel i‘oii LSpoiuleiici*. ]t is 
only to he regreUed that so 'many letters, so many }n'o- 
jecls, and so inncli zeal, should have ended in so little 

practical result, and tliat so mncli should have faiU'd owing 

to the want, of a common understanding between the dit- 
lerent authorities engaged. The Pource Collector’s piof)o>al 
to revive the salt iminufacture was at once rejecU'd as inad- 
missible. After a good deal of discussion on the (juestum 
of ordering 500 tons from Bunnali, it was resol\ cd to semd 
18 tons by tlie coasting stcam(;r. It was also (leLcrmined to 
ship salt from the local depots, and sell it at Chittagong, partly 
to give employment in loading and despatching the salt, and 
partly in the hope that the vessebs employed would bring back 
rice. Finally works for tbo employment of llio distressed weie 
sanctioned. Kvcntnally, however, I lie lice was not sent. Mr. 

* Barlow went out to land the rice, the people evem assembled to 
eat it, but it never cann* A sum of Its. 5,()tH) was sanetioned 
Irom the Governnieni Estates 1 mpro\ ement Fund to give cm* 
|)loyiiieiit to tile poor. The only insLiiiieo of private liberabiy 
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on a large i^cale was that of the ZciniDclar of Pai rlcooJ — a 
man ot‘ very limited • means. On the IHtli Deeembei, the 
Lieutenant Govt'inor issueil ouh^rs for the propecutiun of tlie 
road works proposed I'or the relief of the dislii‘s.«.ed population, 
iMr. IJarlow had been making a lour in the most dis- 
tressed part of the south-western portion of his distiict, and 
• on the 2yili Deccunber, he submitted to the Ooniinitsioner a 
lull report and diary, containing details of an extieinely dis- 
tressing character. He seems to have felt bound to be very 
caieful not, to exaggerate or too highly colour his picture ; 
but iKiVOitheless, he gises his “ revised o[)inion as to tiie pros- 
pectiviJ condiLioii of the pv o[de” in the bi lel words of a previ- 
ous telegram, viz — “ Destitul ion general and complete,” and 
he added, “it is that to which 1 mo>t distinctly hold.” The 
Commi^sioncis say that nothing could I o rnoie active or de- 
voted than his action in the imitter. On ]*2th January tlic 
Commissioner forwanled his report to the Hoard and somewhat 
rc'sirained his zeal In flanuarv rice was not to he liad in any 
(jiiaiitities in the Pooiee district. Mr. Harlow’, on the 16th of 
that month wiote a letter to the Executise J^iigineer with le- 
imence to the pr(^pos;il tor* purchasing food tor t he labourers. 
He speaks of “.a d.-rnger likely to inleiliMc mattriaJIy witli, if 
not actually put a stop to, the woiks," riz , the wanx of 1‘ood. 
He shows that wliile as yet but old) pfusons employed near 
the town mak() great complainLs of the dillicult}^ of procuring 
giain, and exiness gicat anxiety to receive their wages in kind 
instead of money, when the numbers increase, and the dis- 
tance from the town becomes gieatei, supplies will not be pro- 
cuiahle, since “it is one of the features observable in the fa- 
mine” that “ the cit}’ is the only place where a certain supply 
(ymall though it be) of grain is to be found, w’hile in various 
])arts of the interior, none at all is procurable.” He goes on 
— “ the difliculty foreseen must be met, since under no cir- 
cumstances wluitcver must this oppoit unity of relief, which the 
libiuality of Government lias pro\ided through your depart- 
ment, be allowed to fail or become crip[)led, whether it be fiom 
want of cneigy or fear of responsibility and he proceeds to 
give details of a plan for purchasing and storing grain ; the 
Puhlic "Works to ad\ance money, with which he would import 
rice and deliver it at the works. The Executive Engineer 
leceivod the proposition in the best .spirit; the Superintending* 
Eiigiiii'er, t bough zealous in the caii.^e, thought tin* proposal 
that his depavtmeut should adxaiice luiids lor nco (juite 
contrary to the ord.oirt which he jiaJ rceci\ed. And the 
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Older was decisively conveyed on the 26th January by tliQ' 
Secretary, Public Works department, - under instiuctious of 
the Lieutenant Governor, in the following terms : — “ Your 
proceedings in refusing advance approved. This depart- 
ment cannot have any concern with providing rice/^ This 
leads the Commissioners to remark — the liigher we go, the 
greater seems to be the respect for the departmental rules 
usually called '‘rod tape.” On the same day, 26th January, 
the Board told the Commissioner that the Lieutenaut Governor 
does not approve of the payment in kind of the \yages of the 
labourers, and that they were to be paid in cash and only so 
much should be paid as will provide food sufficient to sustain 
the labourer and his family in health. The order was car- 
lied out to the great detriment of the local measures of relief* 
The Lieutenaut Governor does not recollect that it was brought 
to his personal notice, and states that if his attention had 
been attracted to the matter, he would certainly have disap- 
proved of it. There seems, in fact, in this whole matter to 
have been an inifortunate misunderstanding between tlie Pub- 
lic Works and the Reventio Departments, which lasted for 
months, in fact till the full outburst of the famine, and pro- 
duced very injiiiious consequences. 

Air. Icaveushaw returned to Cuttack from his tour 'hii 
the dlst January. A critical time had arrived, and he des- 
patched, that very day, the following telegram to llic 
Board of Kevenue, which seems to the Commissioners of a 
very important and emergent character: — “Famine relief 
is at a stand-still. Public Works Department refuse to ad- 
vance money to Collectors to purchase rice. Pooree mutt 
get rice fiom elsewhere. Alay 1 autliorise advance for tins 
purpose for Cuttack, Balasore, or Pooree.’' I'he answir re 
ceived from the Board, dated the 1st February, was decisive. 

“ The Government decline to import rice into Pooree. If tlie 
market favours importers, rice will find its way to Pooree with- 
out Government interference, which can only do harm. Ail 
payments for labour employed to relieve the present disti ess 
are to be in cash.” The result of that unfortunate telegiaiu 
seems to have been to stifle and put an end to discussion re- 
garding tlie importation of rice, from that time till a period 
when the state both of the weather and of the pcople.rcndered it 
'too iaie to import it with successful effect. Air. liavenshaw, ac- 
cepting to the full the principle of action imposed on him, 
issued a series of orders in that souse. Mr. Havenshaw fur- 
ther diaa])pro\ eLl of the L,siie of cooked food in relief. Though. 
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many will not resort to relief centres for cooked food till 
the last extremity, the misery among the very poorest 
is never properly known till the offer of food brings out 
from their hiding places the most miserable objects. This 
was very evident in other districts Avhere relief in food 
was given. Balasore presented terrible famine scenes long 
before the (fistrict was nearly so bad as Pooree, and in Mid- 
iiapore the existing misery was suddenly brought to knowledge 
when food was offered. In Pooree, while the distress was be- 
coming deep'er and the mortality greater day by day, it was not 
concentratect and brought to view by the distribution of food. 
If the Relief Committee had been left to act as they originally 
proposed, they might possibly have imported and distributed 
rice, and set an example which would have led to earlier mea- 
siircs on a large scale. On lOth February the correspondence 
regarding relict bv supplying food seem to have ended, till it 
■was afterwards revived in a terrible shape. No further orders 
as to the payment for public works in grain were issued till 
June. The works were rendered to a very great degree in- 
operative for want of rice to feed the labourers. I’here was 
another cause of ilifficulty not peculiar to Orissa — the attempt 
to enforce task-works. The Commissioners are decidedly of 
opinion that in the beginning of February 1866 the time had 
come when the Government might properly have imported rice 
into the Pooree district, and that the telegrams of Mr. Crom- 
inelin and INIr. Ravenshaw of the 24th and 31st January mark 
the point when either importation should have been ordered to 
render effective the public works contemplated for the relief of 
the starving, or special enquiry should have been made wliich, 
in all probability, would have brought to light the deficiency of 
grain and the necessity of importation for purposes still more 
extended. If grain had been ordered for the works, they 
might have been immensely extended. 

The Lieutenant Governor s visit to Orissa was a short one, and 
occurred in the middle of February. The late Mr. Cockburn 
and Colonel Nicolls were of the party. It seems to have been 
understood on the spot tliat the principal objects of the vi- 
sit were to see the irrigation works at Cuttack, and hold a 
durbar to receive the Native chiefs and zemindars ; but His 
Honor informed the Commissioners, that liis objects were of amove 
general character, and that, so far as his visit had any specialty, 
it had reference to the famine. He made very little stay at' 
Pooree, having landed there one day (13th February,) and left 
for Cuttack the following evening. At Cuttack he remained 
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from 15th to 19th (one day being a Sunday,) and in that time 
he held a levee and a durbar, visiLt^d the publici offices, a\issions, 
and schools, visited the Irrigation ("ompany’s works and anicuts 
one day, and tlic Kendrap.irah canal another ; was entertained 
at a ban(]uet by the Irrigation Company ; and was throughout 
most accessible to the Natives of all classes. On the evening of 
the 19lh he left for Calcutta, travelling by way of False Point. 
There seems to have been an unfortunate misunderstatiding 
throughout the visit, the effects of which were very serious. 
He states that neither before nor during his visit did the 
special difficulty regarding the procuring of rice for the labourers, 
the opinions on the necessity of importing entertained by some 
of the local officers, nor the correspondence wliicli Iiad passed on 
the subject, come in any sliape to his knowledge. It is clear 
that the local officers did not press the facts within their know- 
ledge on the Lieutenant Governor, as tiioy might and should 
have done. But, on the other hand, it is to be rememhered. 
that they had already received what they conceived to bo 
decisive, pcremptoiy, and final orders. Rlr. Ravenshaw had 
accepted those orders in the fullest degree, lie states “the 
idea of a general famine Ijad not at that time entered my 
head,” and though he says that during tlie Lieutenant Go- 
vernor’s visit the picvaiiing scarcity and general difficulty in 
procuring grain were constant topics of discussion, and that His 
Honor spoke to him seveial times on the subject, he adds that 
he (Mr. Ravenshaw) expressed an o [union that there were pro- 
bably sufficient stocks of grain in the country, and that though 
it might he dear, it would be procurable for money. The sub- 
ordinate officers may possibly have thought that it was not 
for them to volunteer info^’raation in the presence of their chiefs, 
and the head of the Public Works Department seems to b.ave 
thought that, the duty of providing food having been altogether 
put on the civil authorities, it was not for him to make repre- 
sentations on the suljoct. The fact seems to be that only offi- 
cers of official boldness were likely to speak voluntarily un- 
der the circumstances, and the subordinate local officers do not 
seem to have had that boldness. Of the written petitions 
presented' to the Lieutenant Governor only one seems 
distinctly to pray for provision for feeding the poor as its 
sole object. Most of the others, while describing the dis- 
tress forcibly enough, make it a ground for asking remissions 
*ot revenue. All were referred to the local authorities. His 
Honor mentions that in Cuttack he scarcely saw any other of 
the people than the urban population, and among them the 
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gl-cat ciomplaint certainl}’ was against the grain dealers ; the cry 
was "cheaper rice,”, "fix a rate!” In this shape it w’as that, 
the matter was principally noticed in His Honor’s durbar< 
speech, which was printed and circulated to oflficials and non- 
officials, He spoke of the calamitous effect of drought, and 
added — "Such visitations of Providence as these no Govern- 
ment can do much either to prevent or alleviate^” He ex- 
plained that Government could never interfere with prices.^ 

" If I were to attempt to do this, I should consider myself no 
better than a dacoit or thief.” There seems to be no doubt tha^, 
tlie general effect of his speech was to create a very consider- 
able feeling of dissatisfaction. The declarations which it con-, 
tinned seem to have been taken by both officials and non- ^ 
officials as a final exposition of the policy of Government not to 
interfere otherwise than by providing labor in the mode already j 
arranged. It seems especially surprising that the Lieutenant 
Governor, placing the reliance which he did on public works as 
tlie means of relieving the acknowledged distress, should have 
left tlie province vvithout discovering that there were circum- 
stances wliich rendered those works quite ineffectual for the. 
purpose. After the Lieutenant Governors return from Orissa, ’ 
tlie question of importing grain into that province w\as the sub- . 
ject of discussion between him and his li^xcellency the 
Viceroy. It is mentioned by the Lieutenant Governor that his 
ICxcollency was strongly inclined to do so, but yielded to the 
opinion of the Lieutenant Governor and others that it was not ' 
expedient or necessary. 

Sir A, Cotton s Letter . — Major General Sir A. Cotton, in 
England, addressed the Under Secretary of State for India ott 
" the immediate prospect of famine in Bengal” and urged means , 
for preparing for and relieving it. On 12th March 1866 the 
Government of India asked the Lieutenant Governor whether . 
lie considered it necessary for the Government to take any fur^ 
ther steps than those already authorised with a view to relieve! 
and assist the people. The Government of Bengal reported 
the 28th March that there was no prospect of famine in Ben^ 
gal", that in Orissa, where the scarcity was greatest, the 
of the people had been materially relieved by public works 
those of tlie Irrigation Company ; that the Case was not so 
sing as to justify the Government in advancing money to tlie> 
Company, and that, a-s respects food, there was no reason 
suppose that the stock in the country is insufficient forjtbo' 
consumption of the people.” There is one statement in tho 
letter of the Bengal Government of the 26th Mar^ for which 
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;;; the. Commissioners cannot in an}’ way account. It is this— 
tile natural fluctuation of prices has been found sufficient to 
f/ iittract food to the districts in which it was scarcest,” This was 
Certainly not the case. 

' ^ From the Lieutenant Oovernor^s visit to the end of May 1860* 
During this period the famine grew and spread throughout Oris- 
sa -till it reached enormous proportions. The price of grain 
increased to more and more severe famine rates, it becamo 
scarcer and scarcer, and starvation became more and more ge- 
’ neral. In April the price of the very coarsest rice reached 
Calcutta seers per rupee both in Pooree and in Cuttack, 

, ^ — fully five times the average ordinary price of food ; yet 
: in the whole three months, from the middle of February to 
the middle nf May, public importation by Government is 
scarcely mentioned and never directly applied for in the local 
official reports. That subject seems to have been regarded as 
completely settled and disposed of. In Pooree the District 
/ Superintendent’s opinion of the probability of severe famine 
was reported to the Inspector General of Police. The native 
Deputy Magistrate too wrote an appeal for help in the naiive 
papers of 5tli March* Mr. Barlow wrote to Mr. Schalch of 
Calcutta, but the matter dropped. At this time even he seems 
to have resigned himself. The Commissioners say that, honest- 
ly accepting the policy and rules of action laid down for him, l;o 
threw himself heart and soul into the system of works, and san- 
guinely hoped to mitigate the distress by their means. From 
the 30th March, for nearly six wrecks, there is a singular blank 
. —in fact an entire cessation of reports from Pooree ; and yet 
this was the period during which the famine was gradually as- 
suming its largest dimensions. A note of 1 6th April in the 
Magistrate’s office seems to suggest large mortality of some 
’ kind- in Pooree itself. Trenches are being dug to receive 
. the bodies. On the 30th April the Superintendent of Police 
notes in his departmental diary— “ No steps are being taken 
^ that I am aware of by the Government in the matter of the 
famine in this district. I cannot doubt that scores of men, 

" . women, and children have died of absolute want, and many 
. 'more must die, for matters are proceeding from bad to worse 
. day by day.” Early in May, an extreme pitch of misery having 
';been reached, Mr. Barlow broke silence, in a series of long 
Jettbrs, giving full details. On 9tb May he addressed the pa- 
* ^pers. Mi'. Ravenshaw supported his views. On the 28th May 
Government of Bengal, acknowledging the reports of Messrs. 
7 . Barlow afid Ravenshaw, say that the Commissioner had been 
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already informed that funds had been placed at the disposal 
of the Board of Revenue for the relief of the distressed districts, 
and that a further sum had been placed at the disposal of the 
Public Works Depaitmen*t. No rice was sent by Ooyerment 
to the Pooree district, though a grant of money was made* 
There had been no direct application for the importation of rioeJ 
even at this time, although it was applied for from, and sent 
to other districts. In Pooree 2,445 persons were employed 
dally up to the end of May and the sum of Hs. 43,094 had been 
expended in public works. 

In Balasore both starvation and plunder had appeared be« 
fore the middle of February. It was at this time said that 
the majority of the starvelings came from the semi-indepen- 
dent and mismanaged Mohurbliunj estates, — three-fourths, it 
was at one time stated. Later in the season, in May, the pro- 
portion was reversed, and nearly one-fourth of those reliev- 
ed at Balasore came from the neighbouring Hill States; 
Meantime a disturbance had occurred in the Mohurbhunj 
country, and on the 13th April the Bengal Go verm ent tele- 
graphed — “ You had better go yourself to Mohurbhunj.*' 
The Commissioner, under these instructions, left Bala- 
sore on the 2()th April without having submitted his oflS- 
cial report, and the division remained for upwards of a 
month without a local head. The Lieutenant Governor had 
already left Calcutta for the Hills on the 15th April. Mr. Ra- 
venshaw says that he was not aware of His Honors intended 
departure, and it un fortunately happened that the Lieutenant^ 
Governor left before the exact state of Balasore had been fully 
communicated to him, Jt seems peculiarly unfortunate that 
not only no special measures were taken, but n-o arrangement 
was made to ensure the immediate transmission of informa- 
tion, at this time, although both in the Police and the Pub- 
lic Works Department and from other sources much crime^ 
misery and starvation had been reported. Balasore is much 
nearer to Calcutta than the other districts of Orissa ; the dis- 
tance is only 141 miles, for more than half of which there is a 
good metalled road, and there is direct telegraphic comma*' 
nication. Yet it would seem that for some weeks the autho- 
rities in Calcutta were ignorant of the state of extreme faming \ 
so visible at Balasore, At the time of the Lieutenant Governoi:'a,i 
departure, no special arrangement was made with the Board&' > 
Mr. Ravenehaw was much to blame for not submitting the report , 
on Balasore before his departure. In the Englishman of the 24th 
April appeared a somewhat modest appeal for aid from theBala^ ' 
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Selief Committee, saying little of the extent of the distiesa. 
It does, not appear that any very immediate action was taken by 
the Government on Mr. Ravenshaw’s import. The answer is 
dated the 23rd May. It approves generally of the measures 
adopted, refers to the grant of money just made, lis. 10,000 
from the North West Famine Fund, and promises attention 
to the Cuttack road. On the 12th May the Balasore Relief Com- 
mittee made a more urgent appeal to the public press. Just then 
came a telegram offering the surplus flour of tlie Bhootan Kx- 
pedition at cost price And on this hint Mr. Muspratt at last 
spoke out, recommending importation of rice. He replied— 
Attah is not eaten in Balasore, and no one would buy it.- 
liice required for free distribution to about 3,000 starving of alt 
ages, might be sent to the mouth of Balasore River, and could bo 
unladen by aid of sloops of this port.” lie followed up the 
telegram by a letter sent to Government on the same day, in 
jwhich be explained bow sloops might be sent down in tow of a 
small steamer, and added — “ The number of persons relieved 
daily now' exceeds 2,600, and a more pitiable collection of skin 
and bone it has never been my lot to see.” I he Government re- 
ferred Mr. Muspratt’s proposal to import rice to the Board. It 
was yet a few days before that body consented to import ; but 
at tlie end of May importations were ordered. 

Cuttack, — From February to the end of May the official 
correspondence is almost a blank. The famine came later in 
the Cuttack district than in the other districts, and later in 
Cuttack preper than in other parts of the district. Tlie Su- 
perintendent of Police at Cuttack was an officer wholly ignor- 
ant of the language, who has, in the famine operations, shown 
little zeal, and whose great object seems to have been to get 
Hway from the district. There has not Keen much accord 
between him and the Magistrate, who new to the district, 
and deeming it sufficient to follow the Commissioner’s vrews„ 
inade no enquiries. Colonel Ruudall and Mr. Boothby enter- 
tained strong opinions of the severity of the distress and the 
scarcity of rice, and it is much to be regretted that the Com-; 
uiissioner and Collector did not weigh their opinions more 
against those of the towns-people. The agents of the. French 
house too— Messrs. Fressanges and De la Gatinais, persona tlio 
best qualified to judge — seem to have been very well aware 
fhat there was not grain in the country.* In the end of May 
the Cuttack district was suddenly discovered to be in a state of 
famine. The popular urban confidence in stocks only 
Judden and complete exhaustion and ruin, and,. 
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in respect of price Cuttack suffered more than any other district - 
station. Rice was deafer for a short time at Balaeore, but the 
extreme pressure of prices lasted for a lonnrer period at Cut-« * 
tack than at either Balasore or Pooree, On the 27th May^ 
Mr. Ravenshaw returning found the troops and Government j 
.establishments on the point of starvation, and on the ^8th he ' 
sent the telegram which led to importations. On the 2dth the 
Relief Committee also telegraphed to Government urgently 
praying for rice. Up to this time there were no Governineiit 
relief works in the Cuttiick district, but the woiks of the Irii- 
gation Company afforded employment to vastly greater number® , 
than did the Goveruiiient vvQiks in Pooree, The Commissioner 
cannot speak too highly of the humane endeavours of the officer® 
of this Company to render their works beneficial to the destH 
tute. They employed 9,290 persons on an average in each 
to the 6 months ending June in the Cuttack distiiet. It does not 
appear tjiat the Native Deputy Magistrate's appeal from Pooree, 
j)ubli8hed in the Hindoo Patriot iu the beginning of March, 
attracted the public attention much. It was not till A^trii, 
when the pressure of extreme high prices was felt at Cuttack, 
and the height of starvation was visible at Balasore, that the 
attention of the European press and public can be said to have 
been fully moused. From the middle of April ic may be stat- 
ed that the subject began to be generally discussed in the 
jiublic prints. On the 12lh of that month the Fwwd 
published a letter from the Reverend J, Phillips, missionary 
at Jellasare, a place iu Balasore near the border of the Midua- 
pore district, and not one of the earliest reached by extreme 
famine. The paper also alluded to accounts of famine received . 
from the Collector of Ganjam. And at this time Mr. G. S, 
Sykes, a young merchant of Calcutta, who bad business cor- 
respondence with the missionaries in different parts of Orissa, 
but was not in any way directly prompted by them, conceived 
ihe idea of establishing a general subscription for the relief of . 
the sufferers by the famine prevailing in that province. With 
a boldness which the result amply justified, he advertised an ^ 
OrUsa Famine Fund on the I4;th April, and, immediately put« ^ 
ting himself in express correspondence on the subject withj 
those from whom he could best obtain information, he followed^ 
up his first appeal by several letters to the new8|)apers, and -J 
energetically urged the fund. His own Firm assumed tW* 
position of Secretaries. On the 2nl May, having received 
more precise information from his missionary correspondent®A 
he circulated extracts in Calcutta. It is very remaikable, as 
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; slj^owing the greater success of Anything in the character of a 
^v^geueral fund ns distinguished from a local appeal^ to observe 
the success of Mr. Sykes’ fund contrasted with the very scant 
' success of the strong appeals for aid for local purposes made 
\ by the official Committees of Pooree and Balasore. Mr. 
Sykes and his partner were young and little known ; it seemed 
unintelligible that if things were so bad, the proposal should 
come from them, and many people hesitated. Yet they coU 
lected upwards of lls. 18,000, and they distributed it most 
impartially. On the 28th April, Mr, Chapman, who is per- 
sonally a man of well known active benevolence, in writing to 
the Englishman newspaper in support of' the official prices 
current which had been impugned in that paper, said, — There, 
can be no doubt that the suffering both in Orissa and in some 
other parts is very great. Indeed for some months past the 
aged and the feeble have been dropping off for want of proper 
food. It is time, 1 think, that measures were taken to collect 
a general fund for the relief of this general distress,” 

The Government of India, on 10th May, directed their Secre- 
tary “ to invite the attention of the Lieutenant Governor to the 
' letter in the Englishman of the 2nd instant, headed The 
Starving Poor of Orissa,” and to enquire whether the distress 
in that province is as severe as represented therein, and if so, 
wliat steps His Honor has taken or would suggest for its relief. 
On I2th May, Mr. R. Scott Moncrieff, of the firm of Messrs. 
Gisborne and Co., which had first proposed importation in No- 
vember (and who has been individually most active in the 
whole matter,) wrote to the Private Secretary of the Lieute- 
: uaut Governor at Darjeeling, suggesting the application of the 
balance of the North Western Famine Fund, and strongly urg- 
ing importation of rice into Orissa from Arracan. He also in-r 
‘ forined His Excellency the Viceroy at Simla of his proposal, 
, On the lith May Colonel Maepherson, Commissary General, 
made the offer of the surplus flour of the Bhootan campaign. 

. On 16th May the Government of India, not having received 
information, telegraphed ; — '‘The Governor General is anxious 
‘ about the famine at Orissa, and wants to know what is being 
done. He will be ready to give, if needed, any portion of the 
If or th- Western Famine Fund that may be still in hand. Is 
; the distress in Nuddea also as great as is represented ?” And the 
I “ Lieutenant Governor telegraphed in reply the same day what 
had been done and recommending the use of the balance of the 
W. Relief fund in Orissa and Midnapore. That amounted to 
I #60,500 and of this £20,000 was allotted to Bengal. On 201^ 
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May Mr, Ravenahaw telegraphed ; — '‘Rice with utmost difBculty 
procurable in suflScient quantity at .44 Cuttack seers per rupee. ' 
Bazaars again partially cl<)sed. Only one day’s rations in store 
lor troops^ who are reported discontented. Comuiissariat have 
refused assistance \ crime increasing daily. Public and relief 
works stopped for want of food. I recommend immediate 
.importation of rice for use of troops^ for jails, and to feed la- 
borers on relief works, and 8uj)ply food to starving through- 
Relief Committees. Rice can be landed at Balasore River, 
False Point, or mouth of Dhamrah River for Cuttack. I will 
arrange to do so. Mahajuns would supply on their own ac- 
count if Government give a tug steamer to tow ships down the 
coast ; no rain, and the early sown rice crop in danger.” On 
29tli May the Lieutenant Governor telegraphed an order for im- 
portation. 

From this time it may be s:n<l that, for a few days, the 
famine was half realized. The officers who were in the hills 
did not iiumediately return ; but the Lieutenant Governor’s 
note to Mr. Chapman of the 3Ut May shows a strong conviction 
of the necessity lor importation, and great exertions were made 
by the Board, through their energetic Secretary, to get rice off 
from Calcutta to False Point and Balasore. On the 2nd June 
Mr. Havenshaw repeats his helief in the existence of stocks, 
though they cannot be made available. On the 4th of that 
month, having gone to Pooree, he there recommends Mr. Bar- 
low to be cautious not to open too many centres of relief, and 
to the Board not to import to Pooree for the present. Mr. Bar- 
low, however, succeeded in getting a small supply of sea-borne 
rice from Go[)alpore, with the famine money first allotted for 
relief, and the distribution of food on a small scale was com- 
menced. On 9th June, the Government of India telegraphed 
to the Lieutenant Governor — “The Chamber of Commerce has 
sent the following message : — ‘ Accounts of famine in Orissa 
most appalling. Chamber entreat that the balance of Famine 
Fund may be immediately given for purchase of rice.’ 'I'he 
Governor General begs for an immediate communication from 
you oil this subject. Your latest advices have not led him to 
suppose matters at all so bad as the Chamber represents. His 
Excellency is ready to grant the fullest aid that the local Go- 
vernment reports to be required.” And the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor, in re})ly, quotes the Board’s telegram just mentioned) 
and adds, — “ the accounts which I have received do not support 
the statements of the Chamber, but it will' satisfy the public 
to know that the whole of the Famine Relief Fund is available) 
and will be expended as required in relieving existing distressi'^ 
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: Qn lOtb Jane the Board were authorized to eipipad the Avhole 
balance of the North-West Fund on importations of rice. On 16th 
fJuue the Lieutenant Governor returned to Calcutta. But the mon- 
rfioon had burst, private steamers were not employed, False Point 
road stead was not sufficiently used) and there was no proper staff 
for landing the rice and conveying it into the interior. The Com< 
^missioners cannot but think that it a military campaign had been 
in question, some attempt would have been made to send profes- 
sional and other persons who might at least have tried to im- 
prove the landing arrangements, and assist generally at False 
Point and Pooree, as did, in the DhainVah, Mr. H. A. Harris, 
who went to buoy that river, and who seems to have volunteer- 
ed most admirable general assistance. The Irrigation Com^ 
pany greatly assisted. 

In June all Orissa was plunged in one universal famine of 
extreme severityk Although there never were such crowds of 
starving people and such mortality in the town of Cuttack 
as in Balasore and Bhudruk, the slate of tliat district, in 
which famine had been so recently discovered, was already 
as bad as possible. It was impossible to keep any sort of 
order among the famishing crowd, and “ for miles round you 
lieard their yell for food.*' In July some centres for the distri- 
. bution of cooked food had been established in the interior of the 
districts, more were established in August, and in September 
nearly the full number of feeding places were in operation^ 
"i here* were 43 centres in Cuttack, *22 in Balasore ami 23 in 
Pooree. The most frightful suffeiing visible at a European 
station was at Balasore, where great masses of people congre- 
gated in a most wretched condition. The numbers at Bhud- 
-ruk were also enormous. The mortality may be said to have 
r<iached its culminating point at the beginning of the second 
week of August, during the heavy rain and storms which pre- 
.. ceded and caused the floods. The people were then in the 
lowest stage of exhaustion ; the emaciated crowds collected at 
tiid feeding stations had no sufficient shelter, and the cold and 
' wet seems to have killed them in fearful numbersi The defect 
of shelter was then remedied, but the people, throughout, evinc- 
ed great dislike to occupy the sheds erected for therak The 
floods which followed these rains were unusually high, and 
though considerably less so than those of 1865, they were more 
frequently renewed, the lands were laid longer under Watetj 
and the damage to the tracts lying near the rivers in the central 
portions of Orissa appears to haVe been excessive. In those 
v; pai'ts the diflBculties and isolation caused by the floods were 
such thatj as we have before said, the rate of mortality was 
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probably, <her^, greater during their continuance than at 
other time. There was a deficiency of food in October from 
want of sufficient understanding between the local officers and < 
the Board. Ihe improved arrangements in September caused' 
a larger expenditure in that month thafa the Board expected, ’'J 
and the losses proved to be greater than had been known. Tho tV 
. Board do not seem to have supposed that the rice virould he re- ■ ' 
quired so soon as the local officers found to be the case, and the! , 
local officers imagined that vessels, announced to them, were at , . 
hand when in lact they were a long way oflF. Mr. Chapman, 
who had, at first, very efficiently managed these matters, waa 
absent on leave, and Mr. Schalch, after ordering the additional 
quantity through Messrs. Gisborne and Co., returned to Bar-* ! 
jeeling to rejoin the Lieutenant Governor there. Messrs. Gis- 
borne proceeded to obtain the supply from Burmah. But thera ' 
was just then an extraordinary demand for cotton in China, and 
most of the ocean steamers of the port were taken up to go to 
China. No private tug steamers were employed. In November the 
new cro[) began to come into the market in considerable quantity, 
and then the general famine may be said to have come to an 
end. The peoj)!© returned to their avocations, leaving only the 
very emaciated, the orphans, a^nd the widows. There still con- 
tinued to be more general distiess in the unfortunate tracts 
which had suffered a second calamity by the floods. 

Relief, — With resj^ect to the whole system of distribution^ 
the difficulties of obtaining trustworthy superintendence are 
said to have been extreme. In the management of the 
feeding centres there were three main difficulties — First, 
the test of admission. Second, the distance of the centres 
from the -houses of many, so that the centres became the 
temporary homes of crowds of houseless mendicants, and ihe 
recipients of relief li>ed in a manner which must have 
been demoralising and debasing in the extreme. Third, there 
was much caste prejudice, and many were deterred by that; 
moat insuperable of Native feelings from seeking food till h : 
was too late ; some died without seeking it at all. The whole ^ 
quantity of rice which had reached the coast up to the Slat 
October was about 138,000 bags, which are reckoned as 276,000 , 
maunds or about 10,000 tons. There was imported 
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District. 


June 30th 
July 28th 
eptember 1st .. 
November 17 th 


2,532 

7,130 10,804 

10,000 44,000 

47,300 1,48,700 


2,376 4,008 

8,512^ 33,500 

21,000 81,000 

74,000 2,70,000 


But owing to hurried and loose packing, leaknge, and pilfering 
in the repeated transfers, and other causes, the hags seldom 
on an average yielded two mannds ; and an allowance of at 
least one-eighth must be made for short weight. The quantity 
actually consumed up to J7th November was about 8,000 tons. 

Statement showing the extent of Uellof Ojieratlons vn each of the 
Districts of OrissO' from June to Noveuiher 18GG. 
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3,282 

49,754 

31,620 

52,565 1 1,37,121 

12,381 

7,177 

19,658 

4,473 

10,526 

11,013 

46,816. 73,458 

21,915 

4,652 

26,407 

1,028 

18,973 

6,940 

j 

16,626 42,607 

3,205 

3,426 

0,631 
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Cuttack 

RalHSore 

.dPidoree 


' TuUil .. I 2,71,577 


Tributary Mehala . — The Commissioners can give no details 
of the effect of the famine in these districts. No relief measures 
there undertaken by the Government. The more hilly 
parts to the west suffered less than the low country of Orissa, 
but the suffering in the undulating laterite tracts to the east, the 
Nitghery and Mohurbhunj Mehals, was very great indeed. Mo- 
^burbhunj is a very large territory, covering an area of upw^ards 
of 4,000 square miles, and the greater part of this tract must be 
included in the area of most severe suffering ; but the roughest 
v-approximate estimate of the mortality cannot be given. The po- 
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pulatioa is thin, but in so large a territory the loss of life must 
have been in all considerable. I' 

Ckota Nagpore , — Due north of Mohurbhunj is the British ' 
territory in which, next to Orissa, the suffering was thegreateet~ 
the adjoining portion of the Chota Nagpore division, that is to . \ 
say great part of the district of Maunbhoom or Purulia, and 4^ 
part of that of Singbhoom called Dulbhoom. The mortality from 
starvation was certainly very great. The number of deaths, frongt 
that cause, reported in Maunbhoom, was about 33,000, which 
w^ould not give a very large percentage compared to Oris- * 
sa ; but minute local enquiry in small sample tracts in the 
part of the district which most suffered, makes it clear that the 
actual mortality was there very much greater, being upwards of 
18 per cent. In ISingbhooin the Deputy Commissioner esti- 
mates the total mortality over the whole district at 12 J per cent,, 
or one-eighth, which he calls double .the ordinary rate ; but this 
latter statement can hardly be correct, and the former is no 
doubt a very loose estimate. On the whole, the Commissioners 
fear that in the worst parts of .Maunbhoom and Singbhoom, mor- 
tality occurred at a rate which may bear some comparison with 
what took place in Orissa. 

MiJnapore . — Next in point of intensity of suffering, as 
well as next in geographical position taking the country 
from west to east, comes the district of Midnapore, the 
w’estern part of which to some degree protrudes between 
the Orissa and Chota Nagpore territories. Midnapore is 
one of the largest and most important districts of Bengal, and 
by its ]) 08 ition may be called metropolitan. The town is 69 miles 
from Calcutta by a good road. The population of the district 
is estimated at 1,200,000. But severe famine was chiefly con- 
fined to about half the area, and most of that was the jungly and 
least populated ]>art, west of the town of Midnapore, and known 
as the Jungle Mehals. On 19ih May, 1866 Mr. Ilerscbel, the 
Magistrate, noted in his weekly price current that deaths from 
starvation were occurring, and on the 26ili he made a full report 
The distribution of food began but the nature and degree of tbe 
distress was not known, and operations were not commenced' • 
sufficiently early. Comparatively large as was the relief at laat 
afforded, Mr. Herschel does not think that, at the best, it reached 
half tlie siarving population, and there was unhappily a Urge 
mortality which he estimates at about 50,000 ; say one- tenth of 
the whole population seriously affected. But in sorne of the 
more remote parts the mortality was, it is to bo feared, larger, 
Mr. Terry’s statement seems to show that in some parts the lar 
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louring population died in larger ])roportion, and it ia said that 
. ,|n one jungly tract the population of atone- masons and iron-sineU 
tors has almost disappeared. 

= III Beerbhoom distress did not appear till late. On I8th Au- 
l^ast a Belief Committee was formed at Sooree. The distress was 
aevere in the Sonthal frontiers. In Bancoorah the distress was 
general, but the local officers are inclined to think that in the dis- - 
trict generally the mortality from direct starvation was not great. 

In Burdwan high prices caused distress among the non^agri- 
culturists. The weaver class in the west of the Hooghly dis- 
trict were severely afflicted and flocked into Calcutta. Ootaha- 
viah, in the Howrah district, is on the highroad from Midnapore 
and Balaeorp, and* the poor struggling creatures trying to get to 
Calcutta reached the place in large numbers. Many could go 
no further, and the scenes of misery were very painful. The 
number of persona who died by the road-side cannot be given, 
but 1,235 deaths are reported as having occurred at the feeding 
centres of this district — chiefly, as most frequently happens, 
amohg those who were admitted in an extreme stage of exhaus- 
tion, and who died within the first week. 

Calcutta . — Early in 18€6 starvelings began to resort to Cal- 
cutta from the Western districts. On 1 1th June the Justices 
resolved to ask the local Government to prevent persons afflict- 
ed with contagious diseases from proceeding to Calcutta, a vast 
number** having within the previous few days arrived. The 
paupers soon reached a number which is estimated at from 
16,000 to 18,000. Nothing could exceed the munificence of the 
rich Native gentlemen of the town in feeding these poor people, 
and the food given was in quality and quantity all that could 
possibly be desired. It may truly be said that throughout the 
limine, of all the poor people who came to Calcutta none 
remained without ample food, excej)t those poor creatures who 
arrived loo weak to crawl to the places of distribution, and were 
picked up by the police dead or dying. Sheds were erected in 
July and extra conservancy and hospital arrangements made. On 
13th August a general relief Committee was formed at a Public 
Meeting, the charity of Natives was systematized, and a camp was 
established at Chitpore in the Native suburbs. The number 
, at the camp never exceeded 5,000, and during the three months 
its existence the average number was 3,5^3 persons.- From 
r^ugust onwards the number sent to the famine hospitals was 
10,769, of whom, up to November 9th, 3,761 had been cured, 

. and 4,276 had died. But this last figure does not include some 
. Addilianal numbers who died in the pauper camp and in the 
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streets, without going to hospital. The total number despatch^ 
ed to their homes by the Committee was 11,515. But oi those 
belonging to not very distant districts, many returned and may 
liave been reckoned twice. On the 22nd November, the operations 
in Calcutta ceased, and there remained only the destitute or- 
phans collected in an asylum. 01 £60,186 received by theCalouttft 
Committee £10,000 was devoted to the support ot the Orphans, 
£28,055 was sent to other districts or paid over to the Board of 
Kevenue and the rest was spent in Calcutta. 

Bast of the Hooghly and Bhagaruttee the district most afflicted 
with famine was Nuddea^ in which the official courage ot Lord 
Ulick Browne, the Collector, secured efficient relief. In J une the 
distress became very severe, and the money was rapidly expend- 
ed both in giving employment to those who could work and 
feeding those who could not. On I8th June about 2,600 persona 
were employed on the special relief works, and on public works 
of all kinds nearly 4,000 persons were employed in the district. 
At the worst time ihe number of people fed amounted up to 
above 10,000, and the quantity of iood allowed seems to have 
been sufficient. In the district of the 24 Pergunnahs, also in 
the Nuddea or presidency division (and in which Calcutta is 
situated), severe distress appeared, somewhat late in the season, 
in consulerable tracts, principally those in which damage had 
been done by the Cyclone of 1864. But this distress was 
efficiently met by a large expenditure of public money amount- 
ing to lis. 50,000. 

Appeals to the Public . — It was not till late in September, 
when most of the expenditure had already been incurred, that 
the Government of Bengal appealed to the public. On the 19ih 
Sepi ember the Lieutenant Governor asked the assistance of the 
Calcutta Committee, and on the 24th September he addressed 
all the Administrations in India. An official appeal (or general 
assistance was then everywhere made. By that time, however, 
there was a considerable leeling on the part of many of the Pub- 
lic that the appeal was made too late for practical benefit. The 
amount of the subscriptions was no doubt in some degree limi- 
ted by this feeling. The Commissioners are decidedly of opi- 
nion that a Central Relief Committee might properly and with 
advantage have been formed when first suggested by the Cham-^ 
ber of Commerce. A public Cominiitee would probably have 
delegated their executive functions to a sub-committee con- 
stituted very much as was the Board of Revenue when Mr.Mon- 
crieff and Baboo Digumber Mitter assisted it. But the-mode 
of arriving at such an executive body would have secured the 
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T- con6dcnce and concord of the public, and might not improbably 
have attracted information and 8Uggea.tions not volun leered to 
f « proper official body. A public Committee would, under such 
; ^circumetaiices, have become belter ac quainted with the severity 
of the famine than waa actually, the case when the public were 
not represented in the matter; such a body would have been 
better qualified to judge of the public feeling and the monetary, 
etate of the country ; and an earlier appeal would probably have 
been made for general public aid. 

' ^ General Review. 

The Commissioners express the opinion that the delays and 
' deficiencies in reflird to the adoption of effectual measures to 
meet the great calamity must be assigned in part to each oi the 
following cauv'-es : — ■ 

I. Inevitable circumstances. 

II. peculiarities of the system of administration in the 
Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency. 

Ill, Certain errors and shortcomings on the [)art of dif- 
ferent individual officers, none of which were alone 
sufficient to cause the greatest degree of evil, but 
which, coming together in an unfortunate combi- 
nation, did greatly retard meaa>ures of relief. 

Importaiion . — As to the first they do not think it probable 
that the most watcirful administration would have thrown into 
Orissa, in the early months of the year 1866, a quantity of 
grain sufficient to meet the whole wants of the inhabitants du- 
ring the following months, or that food and employment could 
in any way have been ])rovided sufficient to reach the whole 
^ mass of the people. Much suffering and mortality must un- 
der any circumstances, have occurred. The omission to im- 
port grain into Orissa, in the early months of the year, had 
unfortunately a double effect. If moderate quantities had been 
then im[)orted, the machinery for landing and distributing which 
must 'have been prepared, and the knowledge of ihete opera- 
tions which would have been obtained, would have rendered it 
possible to throw vastly larger quantities of rice into the pro- 
vince in June, July and August, than was the case when im- 
portations were suddenly commenced in June without prepara- 
tion of any kind, and just at the season when it had become 
.nearly impossible to send boats and light river steamers from 
Calcutta. If these had been at False Point, almost any quan- 
tity of rice might have been lauded and sent into the interior 
in the season of the rains. 
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System of Administration . — In practice no two systems of 
administration could be 'more different than that followed in 
Bengal, and that which, in general terms, may be said to prevail 
throughout the rest of India. In all otlier provinces the coun- 
try is actively governed, with a strong hand, but, it may ba 
sSid, in direct communication with the j)eo|>le, somewhat after 
the fashion of most of the Governments of Europe. The Go- 
vernment makes itjself felt everywhere, and undertakes corres-* 
ponding responsibilities. It is represented in every q»iavter by a 
large establishment of executive functionaries. The Bengal 
system is based rather on an English than on a European mo- 
del. The country is administered judicially and not by the 
executive power. The executive reigns but does not govern. 
It has little executive machinery and it on ptinciple avoids 
interference with the affairs of the mass of the people. The 
settlement of the revenue with the zemindars has been suppos- 
ed to have transferred a large portion of the re8[)on8ibilitie8 of 
an Oriental Government to that body, and any executive inter- 
ference with ihoir ryots, or executive attempt to ascertaiu 
rights or even facts, has been regarded as an infringement of the 
principles of the settlement. The ofMcers of Government are 
subject, like every one else, to fixed laws and the action of the 
courts ; and in Bengal the personal responsibility thus thrown 
on them, not being counteracted b}^ great administrative power 
and influence, has become, in a rich and litigious country, a 
heavy burden. They are constantly subject to prosecution for 
every act, and the knowledge of their legal rights possessed by 
the people and their readiness to resort to ihe courts renders 
executive officers little disposed to acts, the legality of which 
may admit of question. A weak, or at any rate absti- 
nent executive may involve little injury and imply great ad- 
vantages in a country where the indigenous institutions supply 
the means of local self-government ; but these again are more 
wanting in Bengal than iu any other part of India, and, the 
zemindars failing to do that which the Government has ceased' 
to do, the country h in fact governed, for the most part, only 
by the action of the courts of justice, to which the [)eo|)le resort 
in a degree not known iu most countries. If the Bengalees 
have not yet learned much self-government, they have at least 
learned to make their wants known to the Government* Edu- 
cation has progressed very greatly among them ; a large pro» , 
portion of them are extremely acute and intelligent; they have 
a large and very free use of the press ; and they have among 
them several influential associations. However the present sys- 
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ten] may or may not be well suited to civilised Bengal^ it is 
in many respects uiisuited to remote, inaccessible, and unedu- 
cated districts such as those in which the famine of 1866 
has been chiefly fatal ; the more so where, as in Orissa, the 
■ tenure of the land and \rhole history of the country are totally 
different from those of Bengal. The Lieutenant Governor, 
while he is assisted by no Council and by no such staff of supe- 
rior Secretaries, as are the smaller Administrations of Madras 
and Bombay, has in Cafcutta to deal with a great European 
. community, and with many diflScult and embarrassing subjects 
and may conflicting interests which are hardly known to the other 
provinces administered by Lieutenant Governojs. Conse- 
quently, it is not possible that he should look so minutely into the 
local affairs of the districts under his charge, as do some of the 
heads of Administiations otherwise situated. The system of ad- 
ministration caused a defect of information and an unwillingness 
to take direct action on the part of Government, which materi- 
ally retarded measures of relief, and which could not have ^oc- 
curred in any other part of India. 

. TAe {Jonduct of Individuals . — The local officers of districts 
generally did their duty quite as well as could be expected 
under the circumstances— most of them with a personal devo- 
tion beyond all praise. But it unfortunately happened that 
neither of the officers in charge of the two districts in which 
severe famine first appeared, though most praiseworthy in all 
other respects, bad that exceptional official persistence whicb 
might have surmounted the difficulties which stood in their 
way. The Commissioners of divisions seem to have been, 
in most instances, more impressed with the necessity of re- 
sisting a too great disposition to rely on Government aid, 
than ready very freely to encourage aj)plication8 for aid. The 
action of the Commissioner of Orissa was generally (up to a 
certain point) unfortunate. In particular Mr. Tlaven&haw yielded 
injudiciously to. a mere popular cry regarding the existence of 
stocks' kept back by wicked grain dealers. The greatest pos- 
sible allowances are to be made for him owing to the recent- 
ness of his appointment, and to his want of knowledge of the 
people and want of experience of the duties thrown on him ; 
looking also to the very decided negatives which he received 
when he did /on certain occasions direct enquiry into the 
loss of crops and urge the necessity of importing grain. But 
*his want of local knowledge, his mistake regarding the stocks of 
grain, and some errors and omissions on his part, produced a 
bad effect. If the case had been fully explained to the higher 
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autlioritios, they would not have resisted the evident necessity 
of providing food for the labourers — a duty which the Govern- 
ment in the Public Works Department had distinctly thrown 
on the civil authorities. The Commissioners gladly acknow- 
ledge Mr. Ravenshaw’s unwearied exertions from the tinxQ 
when the crisis was recognised and large relief measures com- 
menced. Ill these he was also efficiently aided by Mr« 
McNeile. The Commissioner of Chota Nagpore seems to hava 
too much distrusted the representations of the Deput}^ Com- 
missioner of Maunbhoom without himself sufficiently ascertain- 
ing the real state of the country. The Commissioner o£ 
liurdwan seems to have very fairly, even emphatically, re- 
prese 4 ted the facts, so far as he could ascertain them^ 
in the early part of the season. But he cannot be said to have 
continued to watch and enquire so carefully as his reports of 
the state of the country would have led us to expect. As 
respects the Commissioner of hi'uddea, the practical issue 
of his administration of that division sufficiently shovvs that 
he (lid all that was proper to be done. Of the Board of Revenue 
the Commissioners say that, having made a report upon very 
imperfect information, they adhered too tenaciously to the 
opinions which they had expressed, when circumstances brought 
to their knowledge might well have caused doubt and sug- 
gested further enquiry ; and that they too long maintained 
general principles laid down by them, when they might have 
known that the circumstances were very exceptional. They 
wrongly applied to Orissa principles of administration which 
were at any rate applicable only to the permanently settled 
districts of Beng.il. Adhering too much to their own views, 
they too readily seized upon every thing which tended ia 
that direction and too much overlooked circumstances tending 
the other way. They sometimes incautiously reported to 
the Government circumstances of the former character without 
sufficient enquiry. They resisted too long the evidences of the 
necessity of importing grain into Orissa. Care, thoughtfulness, 
and humanity are generally apparent in their proceed ings ; 
but nevertheless their too fixed adherence to their opinions 
when combined vvith want of boldness on the part of the local 
officers in pressing views opposed to those of their superiors, 
tended much to an unfortunate result. Although it does not ap- 
pear that it is in Bengal (as in the North-Western Provinces) 
an ordinary duty of the Members of the Board to visit the* 
districts of the interior, the Commissioners think that if it 
was possible to depute a Member of that body to Darjeeling 
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in May and again in Sieptember, it would have been equally 
}>08siblo and more desirable to depute one to Orissa. The 
Police scattered about each district, had far the best op- 
jjortuuity of being early acquainted with the state of the 
> people. By several District Supenntendents their position was 
in this respect well utilized. But through various channels^ 
the information was much delayed, diluted, or lost, before it 
reached the Government. The Inspector General, Colonel 
Pughe, did not visit any of the districts disorganized by crime, 
jior did any Inspector General ever visit Orissa, or even the great 
district of Midnapore, within a few hours of Calcutta, and one 
of the districts m which crime is at all times most heavy. 

, In May the Inspector General retired to Darjeeling to be 
near the Lieutenant Governor. Mr. Crommelin, the super- 
intending Engineer of Orissa, was, in the e^rly part of the 
‘Operations, evidently concerned about the sufferings of the 
people, and anxious that his department should do nil that vvas 
possible to relieve them. But instead of simply obeying the 
'Orders received, he might have more urgently represented 
the facts of tire case to the Government. The Secretary, 
Public Works Department, might have informed himselt of 
'‘the state of things more exactly, when he visited Orissa, and 
subsequently might have earlier discovered and brought to 
'the notice of the Lieutenant Governor the failure of the works 
to give large employment to the poor. Such being the defici- 
encies the Commissioners consider it very unfortunate that 
the head of the Government should not have been able to give 
'that personal attention to the subject which might have re- 
medied these misunderstandings and brought these mis- 
comprehensions to light ; and that, perhaps taking a too 
sanguine view, His Honor was not induced by the information 
which did reach him to seek more urgently for that which 
did not reach him. Especially they think it unfortunate that 
the opnions held by some of the local officers regarding the 
extreme deficiency of food, and the facts known to them 
as to the effect of that want on the system of works designed 
, fot relief, were not elicited during the Lieutenant Governor’s 
Vmt to Orissa ; that on the occasion of the reference by the 
Government of India in March (on Hir A. Cotton’s letter,) 
and again on the occurrence of a great Tise of prices in the 
beginning of April, and with reference to the great outbreak 
i **t)f crime known to be caused by want, more urgent and direct 
r inquiry was not made ; and that before His Honor’s departure 
\ Xix)m Calcutta and the Commissioner of Orissa’s nearly simuL 
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taneous depaiture from Balasore under the instructions of 
the Governtueut, theie was no moie special ariangement for 
the eaily communication of intelligence of the daily progresai 
of events. They think that, on tiie vital question ot the ex- 
istence ot su&cient stocks of giaiu, His Uonoi placed a re^ 
liance on the reports and opinions ot Mr Aavenshaw, greater 
,, than was waiianted by that othcei’s geneial expeiience and 
knowledge, and too easily accepted asseitions opposed to aU 
the oidinaiy laws of tiade and political economy, and to all 
the geneial indications fiom which an opinion can best be 
foimed. On the othei hand, they think it unfoitunate that 
Ml. Ravenshaw s demi otbcial lettei of Apiil 20th, announcing 
extieme staivation at Balasoie, did uoii lead to uigent 
inquiiy, and that his othcial lettei of May 2nd did not cause 
the most immediate action. His Honoi piessed the expediency 
of impoitation on the Boaid of Revenue before that body 
could accede to the piopiiety of the measure But on that 
account the Commissioneis must the moie think that the 
ciicumstances which caused the defect of knowledge acted 
veiy piejudicially in letaiding measuies of lelief geneially. 
The Commissioneis aie suie that eveiy man will be judged 
by his conduct as a whole, and not meicly by certain de- 
ficiencies or eiiois While many have much occasion tp 
look back with veiy gieat satisfaction on the lesiilt of theu* 
ineiiloiious exeitions to sa\e life on this teiiible occasiont 
that aie siue that all whose eiiois of judgment have in any 
way leiideied then labouis less etticacious than they might 
have been, must legiec that detiaction fiom then success in 
such a cause with feelings moie acute than can be those of 
any who weie not actois in these events. 

Individuals Piaisul — ilie Comjiiissiorieis’ investigation wa3 
moie dnected to the conduct of classes than of individuals. 
Undei all these cncnmstances, they think that, without spe- 
cial enquiiy dnected to the point, it would be invidious to 
paiticulaiize the individuals among the community who 
most distinguished themselves by then exeitions, faithei than 
by lefeiimg to the mention made ni the couise of their Report, 
and in the Bistiict Naiiatives, of Mr. bykes, A^i. MoncneflF* 
the officeis of the East India liugatioa Company, and other 
Euiopean gentlemen, and of many libeial and benevolent 
Natives, among whom the Rajah of Baiiicood in Pooiee should 
have piominent notice. Of officials the following aie men- 
tioned as most conspicuous among many deseiving of much 
piaise .—Mu Bailow, Magisliale and CoUectoi ot Vooieek 
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Mr. Muspratt, Magistrate and Collector of Balaeore ; Mr. Shortt, 
.Assistant Magistrate and Collector, in charge of the sub-division 
of Bhudruk in the Balasore district. Dr. Jackson, Civil ISiir- 
geon, Balasore ; Mr. Harris, Assistant Surveyor, employ td 
on the Dluiinrah; Mr. Barton, Assistant Magistrate and Col- 
lector, in charge of the sub-division of Kboorda, district of 
Pooree ; Mr. Kirkwood, Relief Manager in Cuttack district ; 
Lieutenant Money, Deputy Commissioner of Maunbhoom ; and 
Lord H. U, Browne, Magistrate and Collector of Nuddea. 

The Orissa and Bengal Commissioners in the Second Part of 
their Report discuss the measures immediately necessary for the 
restoration of prosperity to the afflicted districts, such as a new 
settlement of the land revenue, roads, canals, exaction of their 
duties from the landlords and the improvement of False Point 
harbour. Colonel Morton, R. E., submits a memorandum of the 
roads, imperial and local, which should be at once surveyed. 
Most of the recommendations were, or are being, carried out. 
The land revenue has been settled on the old basis for 30 years. 
Loans have been liberally made by Government to the East In- 
dia Irrigation Company to extend their operations. Relief to 
widows, orphans, and those unable to woik, has been carried 
out on the most liberal scale and measures have been taken fur 
the restoratiou of cultivation in the desolated tracts. 

In the Third Part of their Report the Commissioners discuss 
considerations of a more general character as re8|)ects the lia- 
bility of the country to famine and the means of mitigating such 
calamities. 

Former Famines . — Although Lower Bengal is so moist, yet 
rice is almost the only food and it requires an unusually large 
supply of water. Bengal did suffer in the year 177U from famine 
more wide-spread and terrible than any which has ever be- 
fallen any other British possession, and which Colonel Baird 
Smith deemed to have been the most intense that India ever 
experienced. In the earlier days of British rule in Bengal, fa- 
mine occupied a place in men’s minds at least as prominent as 
that which it has held in the minds of the present generatiou 
in the North-Western Provinces. It is true that Bengal has 
not experienced terrible famine for nearly 100 years. But an 
.exemption of upwards of 70 years had rendered the Ooryahs 
forgetful of that which their forefathers had suffered in previous 
centuries, and the Punjab, which would seem of all countries 
the most liable to such desolations, has not suffered famine of 
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an extreme character for upwards of 80 years, since, in 1783, it 
was desolated by the scourge to a degree whieh may filly com- 
pare with the Bengal calamity of 1770. 1 he famiflP8s of modem 
days have been ot a comparatively partial character. The fa- 
mines in Madias we have already described under Ganjam. 
Colonel Baird Smith has remarked on the rough periodicity of 
famines, and it may be said that these local famines recur in 
one part of the country or other every 6, 10, or 15 years. The 
following we know to have happened within the memory of the 
present generation ; — 

Interval. 

1832-33. — Lower parts of the Madras temtoiy ; food siip- 
liosed to have reached three or four times the 
01 ‘dinary i)rioo. 

1837-38. — Lower Doab and some adjoining districts of the 
North-Western Provinces ; food reaclied^tliree 
times the ordinary price. ... 5 years. 

1853-54. — Higher parts of the Madras territory; food 
reached three and four times the ordinary 
price ... ... ... ... 16 „ 

18G0-G1. — Ui)per Doab and adjoining districts of the 
North Western Provinces ; food reaclied-four 
times tlie ordinary^ price ... ... 7 „ 

18G5-GG. — Orissa and i)art of Western Boiigal ;food reach- 
ed eight ami ten times, and in particular places 
thirty or thirty- five times the ordinary price, * 

and was not procurable for money in many 
places ... ... ... ... 5 ,, 

It will be seen that, with comparatively small exception, the 
same area has never been twice very seveiely affected in the 
last 40 or 50 j^ears, while many provinces, which are probably 
equally liable to the calamity, have not suffered during this 
time. But if we look to the greater famines of a more far- 
sj^readiiig character, both the cycle of periodicity and the areas 
of their range are very much larger ; the difference is almost : 
like that between comets of the smallest and those of very large 
orbit. The greater famines occur in successive centuries ; in- 
stead of 5, 10, or 15, we may say at intervals of 60, 100, and 
160 years. There is vague mention of great famines in the 
13ih, 14th, and loth centuries, notably one in 1471 ; and with- . 
out going beyond the more recent centuries, there seems to be 
no doubt that cue of the great historical famines affected India 
about the year J631, in the reign of Shah Jehan. Notwith- 
standing the liberality of the Emperor, it was found that 
money could not purchase bread, and a prodigious mortality en^ 
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Bued. Disease followed famine^ and death ravaged every cor- 
ner ot liidiii.’* This fatnine is said to have extended over a 
great part of Asia. Another mention is made of terrible famine 
in the year ]66I. Bengal and the Punjab must have' escaped^ for 
Aurungzebe imported grain from both. In the 18lh century we 
do not hnd mention of any famine on the greatest scale till that 
of 1770 swept all the lower parts of the Gangetic countries, and 
we know not how much besides. The iamine in 1783-84 was 
undoubtedly one of the greater famines. Of that Warren Has- 
tings wrote on loth October 1783 — The solstitial rains have 
failed in all the western [)arts of Hindustan from beyond Lahore 
to the Karumnassa. It has raged most violently in the coun- 
tries most remote ; our province of Behar has suffered greatly 
by the failure of the last harvest and by the artificial want 
caused by the apprehensions of greater. The complaints and 
feais of it have already extended to Bengal, where we have 
great plenty,” The apprehensions of the Governor General were 
justified. A new era and a new population seem to reckon from 
that date, the Native year or Sum bat 1840. 

Future Famines ^ — The Commissioners tend to the opinion that, 
with all our modern progress, we are perhaps not better prepared 
to meet these great natural calamities than was India 100 years 
ago ; that the improvement of our communications may be coun- 
teracted, for the purposes of this question, by the diminution of 
' the tendency to hoard the grain of years ot abundance, lormerly 
in such time so valueless ; the increase of cultivation, by the in- 
crease of population and by the increased proportion of the soil de- 
voted to other products than the food of the people; the increase 
of wealth, by the increased demand for both necessaries and 
luxuries. The experience of the Cuttack and JBalasore districts 
seems conclusively to prove that a long course of peace and 
, pro.'*perity and previous good years, afford, under modern con- 
ditions, no sufficient resource against a single year of failure, 
when there has been much exportation and circumstances ren- 
der importation exceptionally difficult. Partial, or what w'e 
may call provincial, lamines may be best' mitigated by improv- 
ed means of communication, which may enable the abundance 
of one province efficiently to supply the deficiencies of another. 
If we pre-suppose good government and stable rights of pro- 
perty enabling the people to save or to borrow the money with 
which to buy in bad years, this remedy may, in such cases, near- 
ly suffice. But what shall we say as to the effect of one of the 
wider famines under modern conditions ; one of the famines so 
wide that the loud supply of India generally may fail ? The 
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Commissioners express the belief, gloomy as the view . may 
seem, that if the same calamity, which happened in the last cen- 
tury to Bengal and last year to Orissa, had happened last year 
to Bengal also, the failure to supply by importation, which re- 
sulted in Orissa from want of inlormation and other causes, 
would have occurred in Bengal from the want of any adequate 
source of 8Uj)ply, and that rich Bengal witli abundance of money 
would have peri&hed for want of food. That country is probab-' 
ly less liable to partial famines than drier countries, but it may 
be that it is equally liable to great famines. 

How to mitigate if not 'prevent them . — First as respects the 
promotion of agricultural improvement, must be placed the 
tenure of the land. There can be no doubt that a perma- 
nent settlement, limiting for ever the demands of the British 
Government, must greatly increase the private wealth of 
the country, and render the zemindaree rights a more stable 
investment for capital than in provinces where the demand 
is liable to increase. But there is equally little doubt that, 
under the existing circumstances of India, this increase of private 
wealth is to a great extent gained at the cost of the public 
exchequer. The great necessity of Bengal is, to render cer- 
tain and definite the rights in the land, and thus to enable a 
man with money in his hand to deal confidently with some one 
person as the absolute owner of at least the dominium utile 
over the field which he wishes to buy. At present there are 
so many conflicting interests in the soil that most dealings in 
land are a species of gambling, and comparatively few have an in- 
terest so complete and secure as to enable them to improve with 
prudence, if otherwise willing to do so. Next to the tenure of land 
is the question of communications. The railway system is far ad- 
vanced. The lines should be doubled. A system of differentiat- 
ed charges for goods, to vary according to season and to de- 
mand, might tend to promote such local traffic and storing as 
would lead to more free use of the railways in the dull seasons. 
All future canals should, if possible, be adapted to purposes of 
navigation to a greater degree than has hitherto been the case 
in Northern India. Feeder roads are all important. If it be 
true that our food reserves have been trenched on to a dangerous 
extent and that more general climatic derangements may be 
expected, then the general food supply must be increased by 
irrigation. An examination should be made of the plansuggesr 
ted by Sir A Cotton for supplying water to some of the western 
districts of Bengal, to Nuddea and Moorshedabad which 
suffered in 1866 and to Calcutta, The plans for utilizing 
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the Damoodah appear to be promising. Orissa and great part 
of Midnapore are already the field of the East Indian Irrigation 
Cpmpany, the success of which, we may confidently hope, will 
be equal to the greatness of their undertakings. The Soane is 
already the subject of a great scheme. The northern frontier 
of Behar should be carefully examined with the view of ascer- 
taining what facilities exist for utilising the large and small 
streams. As the only prospect of rendering irrigation in .Nor- 
thern India a sufficient preventive of famine, careful enquiry 
should be made as to the possibility of obtaining the material 
for controlling the streams by dams, and so utilizing the monsoon 
supply and largely supplementing the present irrigation. Ex- 
ports of grain should not be prohibited under any circum- 
stances. Even in time of extreme scarcity it would not be pro- 
per, by any absolute prohibition, to run the risk of starving 
British colonics and other friendly countries whom we have ac- 
cepted as our habitual customers in ordiriar}’ times. Exports 
must, generally, be left to contract themselves so far as contrac- 
tion is possible, when the price rises so high as to reduce expor- 
tation. Meteorological observations should be more geneially 
and accurately recorded. Agricultural statistics should be sys- 
tematically collected by an intelligent administrative machinery. 

The disadvantages attending any poor law are so great that 
the Commissioners would still not recommend that resource in 
ordinary seasons. Natives recognise the personal obligations of 
supporting their own poor in a wonderful way. But when calami- 
ty reduces whole families and classes to starvation, some system 
of relief becomes necessary. The time has come when, to relieve 
the wider poverty of extraordinary occasions, it is necessary to 
institute some system of local taxation, by which the richer per- 
sons of each neighbourhood, who are best able to test the reality 
of local distress, may be made to bear the burden of local and 
partial famine, so far as local means will suffice, before, as a last 
resource in graver cases, resort is bad to the general taxation and 
the general charity of the country. Excepting only the special 
case of large bodies of people following a declining trade (as in 
some of the weaver towns), town charity will generally suffice 
for the town population, and even for much of the permanent 
poverty of the surrounding tracts. The question is how to deal 
with rural distress. The obligation of the zemindars, holding 
under the permanent settlement, to support the poor of their 
esiates, has always been asserted by the officers of Government, 
and has never been denied by the organs of the zemindars. Jn 
the permanently settled provinces the zemindars should be 
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bqund to support the poor of their estates by supplying food in 
return for labour to the able-bodied who are unable to obtain em- 
ployment, and by feeding gratuitously the helpless unable to 
labour. In the event of their failing to do so, the officer in charge, 
of the district should be empowered to call together a fairly cons*» ^ 
tituted Jury to decide whether or not the dis’tress is such as to. 
require relief, and if it is, to assess on the pergunnah the 
amount required to enable the public officers to afford the relief '[j 
which the zemindars have failed to- afford, Arrangements might 
be made for enabling any body of zemindars willing to fulfil the - ^ 
obligation thus thrown on them to do so by a self-imposed rate, 
and to manage both the tax and the expenditure of the money, 

It might be provided, as on similar occasions in England and Ire- 
land, that when the rate thus assessed exceeds a certain propoH^ V 
tion of the rental, an assessment on the district should be made, ^ 
and that when the charge on the whole district exceeds the pre- ! 
scribed maximum, assistance should be given (rom the puhlio *, 
exchequer. It would also be fjiir to provide that the zemindar 
should be entitled to recover from all persons holding a perma- . 
xient transferable interest at a fixed rent intermediate between 
liimself and the ryots, a share of the rate assessed, proportioned , 
to their respective shares in tUe profits of the land. To provide ; 
against too great [)ressure on those deriving their income from 
the land, in a year of scarcity, the Government should be em- / 
powered to advance money to bo reco\ere(ias land revenue by , 
a rate spread over several years. The fair distribution of duties 
is tliat Government should supply employment by means of 
public works, and that tlie Public should supply the means of 
gratuitous relief to the helpless. 

As to the signs of coining famine— food at three times its • 
ordinary price, at a season when some months must elapse with- 
out relief, means famine in the great majority of cases, while 
in some cases famine comes long before that rale is reached, ' 
When the rate rises to four times the ordinary standard, it ifi 
probably accompanied by famine of a very severe description, 
But no rules will generally apply. The simple rule seems to be, ; 
that Government should import only when, the want existiDgv':^ 
from special circumstances no one else is likely to do so, or the-; 
merchants cannot do so to a sufficient extent. Those special 
cumstarices must generally be either physical obstacles, or an ' 
extraordinary want of efficient traders. The Report ooncludifea' 
with suggestions as to the management of relief and the scale of 
diet. Reliance should be placed on the public for the means * 
of gratuitous relief, and this would of course involve the man-* 
agemeiit of the openitiuus by Relief Cemuiittces. Even if 

VoL.xi., I’Auu. ‘ ' 
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|"^.;^ere not so, tlie Commissioners should have no doubt of the 
advantage of inviting officials and non-officials to co-operate in 
’:;Cauch a work in that form, and of thus enlisting much indispen- 
aable aid and sympathy. On every occasion, the freest and full- 
est use should be made of this voluntary assistance. As much 
^ as possible should be done for the people through the people, 
' and perhaps by more relying on them, the difficulties felt 
‘ in obtaining superintendence may be in great degree obviat- 
ed» But on all occasions of famine, the official machinery also 
should be strengthened to the greatest possible extent. 

The number of witnesses, European and Native, official and 
f' non-official, examined by the Commission was 130 from December 
18th 1866 to Ist April 1867. A map of Orissa and part of 
' .Bengal, showing the districts shaded according to the intensity 
W of the famine, accompanies the Keport. The following statistics 
are taken from the Appendix, with the exception of the last 
two tables, which attempt to show the mortality caused, direct- 
ly or indirectly, by the Famine, and the cost of relief, in all the 
V districts of Eastern India. 


Areas and Population of Orissa and Bengal ivhich suffered severely and 
intensely, omitting the Patrm and Bhagulpore Divis'ions. 



Popree 
Cuttack 
Balasore ... 
Midnapore... 
Manblioom... 
^ingbhoom... 
Bancoora . . . 
Burdwan , . . 
Kuddea 
Hooghly in- 
: ' eluding 
/ Howrah ... 
2#-Pergunahs. 


588,741 

1,293,084 

500.000 

700.000 
1,190,000 

289,789 

208.000 
1,542,440 
1,011,816 


1,890,1201 

1,330,3571 


414,400 

310,612 


408 225,280 


2,697 588,741 
3,062 1,293,084 
2,050 525,000 
1,567 212,400 
1,500 281,000 
1,250 162,500 


351,608 


500 482,000 
168 64,746 


34,165 10,544,347 7,173 1,818,646 12,126 2,062,725 







Average' numher relih)ed daily from June to December inclusive, omitting the Pdtna and BKagulpore 

Divisions. 
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rigures pvea by the Board of Revenue. 




Total M&tiaKty from the Great Famine, 

AppTOxirMite Expenditwre on Relief Operations dishn/rsed through the 
Agency of Government Officers or mixed Relief Committees 
} ” to the end of 1860. 


Net cost to Govemment . . . Rs. 

Surplus of the N. W. Province Relief Fund 
Amount raised and expended by the Calcutta Re- 
lief Committee 

Amount of all other, subscriptions expended 
through Committees, 

Special grants from the Fund for the improvement 
" of Government Estates 


14,37,889 0 0 
6,06,000 0 0 

3,46,516 15 1 

1,23,084 0 0 

33,404 0 0 


Total 


25,40,893 15 1 


ArPR05[IMATE RESULTS OF THE WHOLE FAMINE. 
Mortality, 


Province. 

Square 

Miles. 

Population. 

Deaths. 

rt 

O) 

O 

O) 

Ph 

Orissa 

7,649 

3,000,000 

750,000 

25 

Do. Hill Tracts 

16,068 

(say) 600,000 

150,000 


Manbhoom 

5,400 

1,190,000 

148,500 

12J 

Singbhoom 

3,998 

288,789 

36,098 

Midnapore 

4,834 

700,000 

50,000 


Six Districts of Beliar 

26,191 

7,739,717 

135,676 


Gunjam 

C,400| 

1,129,464 

66,262 


Calcutta 

Bancoora 

Hooghly, Howrali and 

• o 

: 

208,000 

6,993 
(say) 14,000 


Oolabaria 

2,007 

1,890,120 

„ 15,000 


24-Pergunnalis 

2,277 

1,562,100 

„ 1,000 


Kuddea 

3,296 

1,011,816 

„ 1,000 

t 

- 

79,440 

19,320,006 

1,364,529 
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Relief, ' 4 


Province. 

Number relieved 
daily in the 
worat months. 

Spent or Remit- 
ted by Govern- 
ment. 

From Public 
Subscription.. 

Total. 


October 

£ 

£ 

& 

Orissa and Lower Bengal 

129,305 

Aitgitst. 

249,129 

107,660 

356,689 

Six Districts of Beliar . . . 

37, 3:^9 
J uly 

7,755 

8,616 

16,371 

Ganjam 

8,000 

60,000 

4,650 

64,650 


175,634 

316,884 

120,826 

437,710 


i 
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CHAPTER X. 

DETACHED ADMINISTRATIONS; 

The Straits Settlements, 

The Straits Settlements ceased to be connected with Indict 
on let February 1867, when they became a Crown Colony,^-.. 
T he Andaman Islands are the great penal settlement of India, 
The details of the administration of both in 1865-66 have accord- 
ingly been kept teparate Irom those of ordinary provinces. 

Judicial. — Civil Justice ^ — At Singapore there was a 
slight increase, and at Penang and Malacca a slight decrease, 
as compared with the previous year, in the number of cases 
heard and determined. At all three stations the amount of reve- 
nue derived from court fees fell greatly off, proving insuffi- 
cient to meet the expense of the Hegistrars’ Establishments. At 
Singapore and Penang the number of cases before the Court of 
Bequests increased, but materially decreased at Province 
Wellesley and Malacca, At Malacca the popularity of the coun- 
try courts appeared to be increasing. One case at Singapore and 
four at Penang were referred to the higher court ; the total 
number of cases decided at the several stations being Singapore 
2,422, Penang 1,087, Province Wellesley 266, Malacca 663. 

Criminal Justice , — There was little variation in the num- 
ber of cases before the Court at Singapore, At Penang there 
Was a material decrease and at Malacca a large increase. 
The Recorder of Prince of Wales’ Island held a special 
sessions at Malacca to prevent the ends of justice being de- 
^feated by long postponement of the trial of prisoners charged 
with serious crime. There were two important trials at Singa- 
pore, one in which the head of a Kling secret society charged 
with conspiracy was sentenced to imprisonment with hard labour 
the other in which a similar charge was preferred against 4 of the 
police, force ended in their acquittal. At Singapore the num- 
ber of cases tried was 65 against 63 in the previous year, at 
Penang; 115 against 158, and at Malacca 44 against 14, The 
amount of fees received was Bs, 59,970 against Rs. 8,007 at 
Penang, none were received at Singapore or Malacca. Fouf 
cases were struck off at Singapore and 13 at Malacca. The ge- 
neral conduct of the police was satisfactory. At Singapore 
schools were established for the instruction of the peons and 18^ 

' could already read and write. At Penang and Malacca the con- 
duct of the police improved. 
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Kassang and 
Abor Gadjah. 

•99-0981 

S ^ GO 

<M. o »-H -tH 00 I r 

<M i-H 

•^981 

20 

26 

24 

22 

25 

22 

1 

•99-0981 

2,138 

3,144 

499 

75 

822 

7,844 

4,165 

9,958 

2,087 

•^J9-t98T 

2,188 

3,715 

788 

81 

738 

14,863 

4,405 

10,258 

2,035 

Province Wel- 
lesley. 

■99-U98T 

1,776 

616 

819 

75 

783 

5,370 

3,502 

13,874 

2,391 

•CJ9-=^98T 

1,578 

2,492 

538 

151 

630 

6,632 

1,999 

15,330 

2,444 

Penang. 

*99-2981 

3,343 

3,838 

2,237 

2,164 

19,740 

11,645 

30,036 

11,696 

•C9-t98l 

2,821 

3,302 

1,944 

137 

1,844 

12,152 

7,938 

65,437 

9,583 

i 

Singapore. 

*99-2981 

9,261 

14,527 

10,090 

114 

5,070 

97,440 

55,164 

29,291 

7,383 

•09-T981 

8,869 

12,673 

.8,537 

141 

4,536 

98,499 

53,943 

29,421$ 

9,028$ 


Number of Offences report- 
ed 

„ of persons implica- 
ted 

jj of crimes punished 
by the Magistrate 

„ of cases referred to 
higher courts 

,, of ])ersons acquit- 
ted 

Amount of fines inflicted Es. 

„ realised „ 
Reported amount of stolen 
property ... 

» M recovered 
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Land Revenue. — The collections at Sino^apore increased to Bf, 
44,660 from 87,384, at Penang from Rs. 42,614 to 43,744 and 
at Malacca to B.s. 20,980 against Us. 22,348, or in all Rs. 
1,08,154 against Us. 1,03,476 the previous year. The arrears at 
Penang and Singapore increased to Rs. 36,372. The decrease in 
Land Revenue at Malacca was caused almost entirely by the 
falling off in the tin farms. Consequent on the failure of crops^ 
there was a considerable loss in the collections on account dT 
tenths barely covered by the amount realised as rents on new 
leases. The general failure of the crops discouraged the pea- 
santry from taking out leases binding them to make annual pay- 
ments. The Forest Revenue was Rs. 2,840 against Rs. 2,903 
in 1864-66. The Excise derived- from the sale of the monopo- 
lies for retailing opium, spirits, toddy and bhaung, yielded Rs, 
12,69,138 against Rs. 12,67,493 ; the Customs receipts were Rs, 
3,391 against Rs. 6,006; from the receipts w'ere Rs. 

2,66,683 against Rs. 2,55,211. From Laio and Justice 
the revenue was Rs. 1.00,394 against Rs. 1,30,467. From 
Police the receipts were Rs. 2,038 against Us, 3,225 ; from jl/a- 
rine Rs. 63,574 against Rs. 37,892; from Public Works 1&9, 
?9,617 against Rs. 16,979, The total sum paid into the Straits 
treasuries during the year on account of the Local Govern- 
ment was Rs. 19,66,966 against Rs. 19,72,593. 

Education. — The aggregate daily average attendance of pupils 
attending schools under Government inspection was 70,673 and 
the total mnnber of pupils 2,401, of whom 688 were Hindoos 
and 1,696 Mahomedans ; 1,689 studied English, 82 Tamil, 816 
Malay, 4 French and 168 Chinese. Government contributed to 
the support of educational institutions Rs. 24,496 ; subscriptions 
find donations amounted to Rs. 16,102; and fees, fines, &c., to 
Rs. 14,2U7. The total annual cost of each pupil was tts. 30-13-7, 
of which Rs. 10-8-1 was borne by Government. Thirty-one 
candidates competed for the annual government scholarships. 
The first eight in point of merit were from the Raffles Institu- 
tion, Singapore. The highest number of inaiks gained was 1,276 
^ind the lowest 372. 

Public Works. — In consequence of restrictions imposed by 
the Government of India, and delays on the part of contractors, 
the expense again fell short of the assignment. Twelve new 
bridges Were constructed at Singapore on the country roads, 
and considerable progress was made in the water- works ; drain- 
age was extended and 17 new bridges were built at Penang. 

Marine , — The two stearners Tonze and Mohr were disposed 
pf, i\ud a single steamer better adapted for Government service 
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was purchased. Four Courts of Enquiry were held at Singapore 
into the causes of wrepks in the neighbouring seas^ and one 
mate was deprived of his certificate. At Singapore 203 
officers, 744 European and 4,602 native seamen were ship- 
ped ; and 216 officers, €3] European and 3,936 native seamen 
were discharged, of these 22 Europeans and 10 natives deserted 
^^and 13 Europeans and 42 natives died. At Penang 249 officers, 
181 European and 3,342 native seamen were shipped. Of 
these 6 Europeans and 141 natives deserted. Among the offi- 
cers there were 125 East Indians and 168 natives. 

FinanciaL--'i\iQ total expenditure was: — 



1864-66. 

1866-66. 

Singapore 

... 13,46,071 

15.79,593 

Penang 

... 5,51,469 

4,96,115 

Malacca 

... 2,52,371 

2,67,640 

Total 

21,49,911 

23,32,248 


Calculating the payments made in England and India at 
60,000 Ks. and the legitimate share of military expenditure at 
6,00,000 Rs., the total receipts, including the estimated 
amount of light-dues collected in India, but excluding the 
Indian share of local ]>()8tal revenue now credited to the 
Supreme Government, being in round numbers 19,75,000 Rs* 
and the disbursements 18,h4,000 Rs., the Settlement is said 
to have yielded a suri)lu8 of 91,000 Rs. 

Political . — Upon complaint made by the Tumongong of Jo- 
hore of the plunder and ill-treatment by armed Malays of British 
Chinese subjects on the island of Serebuat, H. M.’s'Steamer 
Banferer and the Local Government steamer Pluto were des- 
patched to the island, but the Malays escaped to the mainland. 
The Bandaharah of Pahang was interdicted from sheltering 
them. Due redress was offered by the Chief of Laroot for 
grievances experienced by British subjects there. A resident 
of Quedah, Syed Iloossein, with a large body of followers, at- 
tempted to create a serious disturbance in Province Wellesley. 
Syed Moossein returned to Quedah and a requisition for his 
rendition having been complied with by the Knjah, a special Royal 
Commissioner was promptly appointed to enquire into the mat- 
ter, conjointly with the Rajah of Quedah and the Siamese Con- 
sul at Penang. Syed Hoossein was justly sentenced to banish-^ 
ment to Siam proper. 

Military . — The settlement was garrisoned during the year 
by No. 2 Battery, 17 Brigade, U. A. which >Yas relieved 
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by No, 5 Battery, 23 Brigade, at Penang. The 8th M. N. I, 
relieved the 34th C. L. 1. at Singapore. The health of the 
Troops both European and Native was good. The Singapore 
and Penang Rifle Volunteer Corps fell off. 

Miscellaneous. — Immigration . — The number of Chinese 
immigrants that arrived at the different ports was 17,439. From 
Singapore 3,252 immigrants (all males) returned to China 
of the arrivals, 324 embarked for the Mauritius, and 2,761 ^ 
men and 41 women for different native states in the Malay Penin- 
sula. 

Agriculture , — At Singapore the laying out of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society’s grounds was nearly completed, and 
j)rogress Avas made in excavating for the formation of an artifi- 
cial sheet of water. There were 2,980 plants oH tamarind, sintool, 
cJiawpaka, ramhutan, jack, almond, and other fruit trees, ready 
for transplantation. Several thousand seeds of the ansenna tree 
were sown, but very few of the seedlings were raised. The de- 
mand of the Chinese population for land for the production of 
fruit and vegetables gradually increased ; 114 acres having been 
planted out with cocoanuls, and 230 acres with rice. In Penang, 
some attempts were made to revive the culture of spice trees, 
and a slight increase took place in the extent of land brought un- 
der lice cultivation. In Province Wellesley cultivation of every 
kind was extended ; the consequent impiovemeiit iu the condi- 
tion of the Malay peasantry is manifested by the appearance of 
neat plank houses in the room of nipa haf huts, and the gradu- 
ally increasing taste and luxury in dress. The area under 
sugar was 13,600 acres. The Chinese planted largely in indigo. 
In Malacca the rice crops were favourable, though the want of 
seed, owing to the failure of the harvest the previous year, pre- 
vented many from bringing their land under cultivation. The 
two pepper plantations yielded about 31 cwt. of pepper. 

Survey . — -The duties of the Surveyor-General were in a great 
degree restricted to the supervision of the survey at Malacca. 
Many more surveys would have been executed, had it not been 
for the reluctance, on the part of the occupants of land under 
survey, to point out and mark off* their proper boundaries. 
Surveys were made of all the new roads opened up by the 
Public Works authorities, and, at Malacca, the sites of five 
new boun'dary pillars were determined and the line of our fron- 
tier clearly defined. 

• The Municipal Receipts at the three stations were Rs..^ 
4,37,987 against Rs. 4,43,478 in 1864-65 and the disbursements 
were Ue. 4,31,202 against Rs. 3,87,901. In Malacca tho 
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Municipal Committee were compelled to obtain an advance from 
Government of 1^600 dollars, to admit of the payment of the 
police force. 

Jails . — The average strength of piieoners during the year 
was 4,234^ of whom 2,ti69 were admitted into hospital and 139 
died, giving a percentage of deaths to* strength of 4*7 of which 
.0*1 was from cholera. At Singapore the prisoners were em- 
ployed upon the public works, and in the preparation of coir and 
rattan work ; the disbursements for raw materials were Bs. 3,623 
and the estimated value of the articles manufactured was Bs. 
7,792. The total valuation of the prisoners’ labour is Bs. 
25,044, and the cost of the establishment Bs. 32,384. At 
Penang the outlay for raw materials was Bs. 1,337, and the 
receipts for articles disposed of, Bs. 2,842. The labour of the 
prisoners was valued at Rs. 6,843, whilst the sum of Bs. 13,508 
has been expended for their support. At Malacca Bs. 283, 
expended for raw materials and articles manufactured, brought 
Bs. 706: The labour of the prisoners is estimated at Rs. 
8,536 and their cost at Bs. 6,169. 

Hospitals . — At Singapore there were 610 Europeans and 586 
natives admitted into the General Hospital ; among the former 
there were 2 1 and among the latter 23 deaths. The admis- 
sions into the European ward were mostly on account of inter- 
mittent fever, rheumatism, diseases of the stomach and bowels, 
simple ulcers, venereal affections, and debility. The deaths 
occurred chiefly from disease of the stomach and bowels, remit- 
tent fever, and disease of the lungs. In the native wards the 
greatest proportion of deaths was among the Chinese, from the 
effects of wounds received in faction fights. The number of luna- 
tics in the Asylum averaged 128 of whom 2 were Europeans. 
There were 87 admissions, 36 discharges, 2 transfers, 7 escapes, 
and 25 deaths. In Tan Tock Singh’s hospital the number of 
admissions was 1,223 and the average number of sick 396^ — a 
larger number than last year ; the deaths amounted to 524 in the 
proportion of 82*64 per cent, to those treated. Ulcers, abs- 
cesses, diarrhoea, rheumatism, lepra, and other diseases of a low* 
asthenic type, were the chief affections. The admissions to the * 
General Hospital at Penang amounted to 619 of whom 31 died, 
the daily average number of sick being 39. This large increase » 
is attributed to the great number of Chinese immigrants from 
^Laroot many of whom arrived in an unhealthy state. In the 
Lunatic Asylum the number at the end of the year was 41 ; therfi 
were 36 admissions, 31 discharges and 4 deaths. At Malacca 
the number of admieeions into the General Hospital amounted 
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to 182, there were 44 deaths, being at the rate of 22 G-lOth 
per cent, on the total number treated. All the patients were 
natives, the majority of them being, as usual, Chinese pau- 
pers, admitted in the last stages of destitution and disease. 

Convicts . — On 30th April 1865 the strength of the convict 
body at Singapore was 1,793, of whom 427 held tickets of leave. 
Since the previous return^73 deaths occurred and 2 murders and 
an execution ; eight were released on the expiry of their time and 
4 pardoned. At Penang the number of convicts were only 801. 
The deaths at this station were 38 ; 12 were released on ex- 
piry of their time and 3 escaped. At Malacca at the end of the 
year there were 745 convicts. Thirty-four had died in Hospi- 
tal, 7 were released on expiry of their time and 3 were trans- 
ferred to other stations. The total expenditure in the Settlements 
on account of the convicts amounted to Rs. 2,32,783 against 
Bs. 2,06,784 in 1864-65. The value of their labour is estimated 
at Rs. 1,51,682. . 

Trade . — The value of imports into Singapore increased from 
Re. 6,61,82,177 in 1864-65 to Rs. 7,50,00,332 ; of exports from 
Rs. 6,63,39,578 to Rs. 6,99,24,375. At Penang imports decreas- 
ed from Rs, 18,048,426 to Rs. 1,74,19,087 and exports from Rs. 
26,913,634 to Rs. 25,630,298. At Malacca imports increased 
from Rs. 45,33,160 to Re. 45,82,531, and exports from Rs. 
36,83,826 to Rs. 36,86,207. The number of square-riggeS 
ships that arrived at the three ports was 2803 with 988,269 tons 
against 2,651 with 1,001,2(59 tons in 1664-66. The number 
that left these ports was 2,720 with 909,010 tons against 2,552 
with 790,407 tons. 

The AndAman Islandiii. 

This is the second annual report of the administration of 
' the penal settlement of Port Blair and the Andaman Islands, 
and is submitted by Lieutenant Colonel B. Ford, Madras Staff 
Corps, Superintendent. The most important topics are those 
of health, the maintenance of discipline and order, the profitable 
employment of convict labour, and the improvement of local 
resources towards self-support. As regards health, while the 
penal population increased largely there was a steady decrease 
in mortality and disease. The death rate was reduced 
from 21^ per cent, in 1863 to 6^ per cent, in 1866. The 
sanitary state of the Settlement received every care and at- 
tention. Towards discipline the first step was to secure the 
maintenance of organisation. The responsibility of every 
gangsman for his section of convicts, in barracks, was en- 
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forced. By this arrangement men became more individually 
known^ a better classification follows, labour is rnore systema- 
tized, task-work better executed, and individual responsibility 
exacted. Convict labour was more profitably employed, the 
day’s work of a gang or of an individual being a much 
better out-turn than it was two years before. This . was 
.effected by giving attention to a better system of supervision of 
labour favoured by the co-operation of the Engineer’s de- 
partment The skill of the convict labourers much improved, 
particularly in stone-masonry. Decided progress was made 
in the improvement of local resources. Cloth made from 
cotton of local growth, for convict clothing, much improved. 
Several female convicts are good weavers and teach others. 
A considerable failure, however,' in the yield of cotton from 
the Settlement plantations took place. The trees ap[)eared 
healthy, but the ciop was very scanty. The Nipa- Palm” 
jdantations throve well, and a increased supjdy of leaves for 
thatching purposes was obtained. The manufacture of Salt im- 
proved, sufficient for local consumption was obtainable. Seven 
capital teak-built quarters, on an excellent plan, for officers 
were constructed. A stone-built barrack of handsome design, 
for the European troops, was in course of construction, and 
2 teak.built barracks for Native troops w^ere completed. 125 
of the force of free police were accommodated in buildings of 
similar construction, while the rest were housed in comfortable 
quarters, till permanent ones be completed. Semi-permanent 
accommodation, in iron- framed teak- covered barracks, was cons- 
tructed for 3,231 convicts, allowing 643 cubic feet of space, 
and 36 feet of area for each individual. Commissariat grain 
stores and a Hospital on Viper Island were also finished. 

Judicial. — Civil Justice , — The Superintendent was assist- 
ed by the Hon’ble Captain Fraser who arrived with the powers 
of a Sudder Ameen in the Island. He disposed of the few 
suits of which the value w'as only Rs. 75. 

Criminal Justice , — The total number of cases which came be- 
fore the Courts of the Superintendent and Assistant Superintend- 
ent, was 315, involving 57 1 persons ; of these 619 individuals 
were convicted and 36 acquitted. Of the convicted 37 were 
free and 482 convicts; of the acquitted 4 were free and 32 
were convict residents. The amount of fines imposed was 
Rs. 629-1-3, of which Rs, 583*1-3 was realised. In a po- 
pulation of 7,631 in bailable offences the proportion of cases 
was 3-3 per cent, and the convictions 6 per cent. ; in non-bail- 
able offences the cases were 8 per cent, and the convictions 6. 
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Two non-bailable cases were committed to tlie sessions. The 
witnesses examined were 195 of whom 157 were discharged after 
one daj’s detention, 38 were more than that period and none be- 
yond one week. The Sessions Court examined 24 witnesses, and 
the average period of their detention was days« There were 
no cases in which free residents were concerned. 

Police , — -The Establishment was, 1 Assistant Superintendent, ' 
1 First class Constable (European,) 1 Head Constable, 8 Serge- 
ants, 186 Constables. The Governor General in Council gave 
orders that the Free Police Force should be strengthened to 
the extent of 500 men. The actual cost of the Police for the 
year was Rs, 50,849. The total number of crimes brought 
to trial by the Police was 315 against 206 in 1864*65. There 
were 5 murders against one, 3 against 2 suicides, 39 against 
85 thefts. The value of property stolen was Rs, 1,715-7-9, 
the amount recovered Rs. 360-8 3 or nearly one-fifth. The 
conduct of the Free Police appears to have been satisfactory. 
Two constables were brought before the Magistrate’s Court 
for having stolen property in their possession, and were con- 
victed, and one constable for gross neglect of duty. Great 
difficulty exists in getting suitable men for this Police in 
British Burmah ; the Sergeants endeavour to afford instructions 
in police work to the men under their charge until schools bo 
established for the force. 

The Convicts . — The want of jail buildings still continued, 
the barracks for convicts on Viper Island not being completed.- 
On the 3l8t December 1865 the total number of convicts was 
5*315 against 3,535 at the same date in 1864. Of these there were 
4,982 males and 333 females against 3,2S1 males and 264 females. 
The increase was due to the extension of the accomino^ 
dation for convicts and the arrival of many seven years (or up- 
wards) convicts. The average daily number of prisoners 
tbroagbout the year was 3,926 and the total number of deaths 
268 ; the death rate being 6*77 among the males and 3'90 
among the females. The gross cost of prisoners for the 
year was Rs. 4,88,449, the average cost per prisoner being Rs. 
102. The cash- earnings of prisoners were Re. 22,454, and the 
estimated value of labour to the Public Works Department 
Rs, 71,893. There were 136 escapes and 106 returns. Of 
the convicts 18 were Europeans, 13 Eurasians, 2 Africans, 4 A'^ 
jnericans, 1 Armenian,' 17 Arracanese, 2 Assamese, 109 Burmese, 
SO Chinese, 3,563 Hindoos, 1,144 Mussulmans, 2 Jews, 2 Malays, 
24 Mughs, 5 Parsees, 8 Shans and 38 people of Hill Tribes. 
One Hill woman was received during the year whose 
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language no one in the settlement understood. The clas- 
eification of prisoners and their arrangement into gangs, re« 
mained the same as before. Medical officers conversant with 
the Datives of India accompany each batch of convicts on 
their way to the settlement, and a jail subordinate acts as 
interpreter when necessary. Much attention is given to 
the ventilation and airing of the ships, and the convicts are 
in turn allowed to get fresh air on deck. At the conclusion 
of the year there were 14 divisions of convicts in the Settlement, 
each 419 convicts strong, A European prisoner permitted to be 
at large in the settlement receives, to begin with, 30 Rs. per 
month, which, after he purchases his rations for Rs. 15-8, leaves 
him a balance of Rs. 14-8 to supply himself with a few articles 
of furniture ; acot and bedding are allowed by the Commissariat 
on credit. The maximum Government allowance (or Chris- 
tian licensed prisoners is Rs. 50 a month. The native prisocers 
are paid in “ Andaman tokens,” a copper coin of the local value 
of a rupee. The proceeds of a deceased convict's estate as a 
rule go to Government. Rolls are called thrice a day and (he 
men go to bed at evening gun-fire (8 o'clock). The convicts 
rise at gun-fire daily, and on week days proceed to labour 
at 6 A. M., and they break oft at 11 a. m. for meals and 
rest. They resume labour at 2 o’clock, and work till 6 P. M. — 
they thus work S hours daily. The number of deaths was 
268 against 479 in 1864-65, the percentages being 6 67 and 
14*64 respectively. The prevalent diseases were fevers, bowel 
complaints, Andaman asthma diseases of the respiratory 
organs, rheumatism and uclers. Scurvy greatly decreased 
among the convicts and there were no cases among the troops. 
The average daily attendance on the chaplain was 7. A class 
under the direction of the Superintendent was formed to 
afford voluntary instruction to each convict lad who appeared 
to profit by it. Juvenile offenders, of whom there were 42 
under 16 years of age, aie separated from adult prisoners as 
effectually as possible. 

Education , — At the schools under the direction of the Rev, 
H. Corby n, the Chaplain, the average attendance was 43 ; of 
these 7 were the children of free Europeans, 7 of free Asiatics, 
11 of free convicts, 6 adult prisoners and 12 convict lads. The 
school for the children of free parents had a balance of expendi- 
ture over receipts of Rs. 289 and the one for convicts’ children, 
a balance of Rs. 172. 

Public Works and Post , — The outlay during the year amount- 
ed to Rs. 4,50,063. Of this sum, Rs, 1,79,399 were from Iia- 
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perial sources, and Ks. 71,893 by value of convict labour and 
Settlement material. Rs. 89,647 was spent on military and 
Rs. 3,23,526 on civil works. The cost of the establishment 
was Rs. 30,651. There is no regular line of postal commu- 
nication with any particular port in British India; mails are 
despatched to Calcutta, Rangoon and Moulmein as o|)por- 
tunities offer. 40 mails were received and 42 despatched dur-^ 
ing the year. The total amount of Postal collections was Rs. 
608, and the value of Postage Stamps sold was Rs. 962. The 
number of letters received was 11,B42 against 7,832, and of let- 
tei*8 despatched 16,485 against 9,716. The number of parcels, 
books and newspapers received was 6,112 against 4,219 aad 
despatched 384 against 234. 

Marine , — The settlement steamer Lady Canning left for re- 
pairs. The Government steamer Diana was of use in recon- 
noitering the islands of the Archipehigo, and in towing 
the flat Actoion with building materials and stores to out- 
stations. Her cost to Government for the year was Rs. 8,686. 
The Settlement marine service consisted of 25 European sea- 
men under the immediate direction of the Superintendent, re- 
ceiving their orders through the Harbour Master. 

Financial . — The revenue demand was Re. 37,971 of which 
6,7 80 was from forests and Rs. 11,052 from hospital stoppages. 
The entire local outlay on the whole administration of the Settle- 
ment amounted to Rs. 5,94,714 of which Rs. 78,707 was laid 
out on the civil administration, Rs. 27,172 on pay to the troo[)8 
and Rs. 2,47,114 on subsistence allowances to convicts. 

Military , — The total Military force at the close of the official 
year w^as 112 Europeans and 216 natives. The Company of Sap- 
pers and Miners was during the year relieved by the sea com- 
pany, and a company of British troops from the2-60th Rifles was 
relieved by a company of H. M.’s 2 -24th Regiment. 

Population . — Of the free population there were 287 on the 
civil establishment and 341 on the military, 31 on the marine 
and 282 on the police. Of non-officials there were 64 males 
and 72 females. Most of the free residents were Europeans, 
the others being Anglo-Malays, Burmese, Chinese, Hindoos and 
Mussulmans. There were 42 males and 33 female children of 
free parents and 63 males and 55 female children of convict 
parents. 4 he convict population of the year amounted to 
6,164 males and 390 females. Thus the total population of 
Port Blair was 7,169 male and 462 female adults, 105 male 
•and 88 female children. Nothing seems to be known of the 
numbers of the aborigines in the Islands, but Mr. Horafray 
thinks those in the Great Andaman cannot exceed 3000. 
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Agriculture and Forests .- — The fiystem was continued of 
allotting 1 or 2 becgahs-of land to deserving self-supporlers. All 
the new fiuitand other trees flourished. Cotton however failed, a 
blight having affected the trees. There are some 20,000 cotton 
trees growing about the settlement. The Forest Department 
consisted of 1 Eurasian convict overseer, I head forester and 
• .2 assistants, 6 surveyors and 11 coolies. During the year 675 
trees were girdled, branded and registered, and 69 trees felled. ^ 

Fiiblic Health . — Thirteen Hospitals were completed up to the 
end of the official year affording accommodation for 34 free pa- 
tients, 16 European military patients, 32 native military patients, 
and 7'64 convict patients. There were 7,301 convicts treated 
during the year, of whom 267 died. The Medical Establish- 
ment consisted of 1 Surgeon Major, 1 Assistant Surgeon, 4 Apo- 
thecaries, and 4 dressers with a staff of convict assistants. A 
fresh 6U|)|)ly of lym[)h was obtained and vaccination was prac- 
tised on all the children. The health of the European troops waa^ 
good, only two deaths occurring during the year. Apparently 
Aberdeen is the only unhealthy station. 

Miscellaneoits. — Mr. Homfray in chaige of the Andaman 
Home” did much to facilitate friendly i)itercourse with the 
Aborigines. Several visits were made to them. A good** 
understanding existed with nine tribes. A botanist was at- 
tached to the station by the Government. During the year 
12 vessels with 3,913 tons of commissariat stores and forage 
on board arrived from Calcutta; 872 head of cattle and 3,697 
head of sheep were received from Calcutta and British Biir- 
mah. Fifty convicts of the mutinous class were of their 
own free will deported to Sarawak to take service under Sir 
James Brooke. The working of the fisheries by labouring 
convicts having been found inadequate to the requirements of the 
Settlement, an increased supply was obtained by letting them 
out to convict self supporters. The class most successful in 
fishing were Malays. * The longitude of Chatham Island was de- 
termined to be 92'' 43'. The whole group of these Islands is 
probably 13 miles west of the hitherto accepted position. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE FEUDATORY STATES. 

The latest Parliamentary Return, published in 1867, estimates 
the area of India under the administration of Native Chiefs at 
596,790 square miles, and the population at 47,909,199, or 
nearly a third of the whole area of 1,653,226 square miles 
and nearly a fourth of the population of 192,857,657. An' 
attempt will be made at a nearer approximation to the 
truth in the following cliapter, but the only available mateni- 
als are to be found in the eight volumes, with index, of the 
Collection of Treaties^ Engagements and Siinnuds, made by 
Mr. C. U. Aitcliisori, Under Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Foreign Department, and published in the years 
1862-1866. That work brings the Treaties and EngagemenU 
made by the Government of India with Her Majesty’s feuda- 
tories within the border, and with Her Majesty’s allies in Asia 
and the neighbouring islands and coasts of Africa, up to the 
Convention concluded with the Sultan of Muscat for the exten- 
sion of the Telegraph line on 19th January 1866. It does 
not contain the Treaties and Engagements made with Asiatic 
powers directly by the Crown. The annual Administration 
Reports necessarily make only the scantiest references to the 
relations of the Government of India with FeudMtory States. 
These States have never been surveyed nor has a census been 
taken of any. But the Government of India for the first time 
in the year 1865-66 called for annual Administration Reports 
from the Political Agents or Residents who suj)ervise the 
principal groups of Feudatory States. Hoports of the condition 
of those in Central India, by Colonel Meade, and in Rajpootana 
by Colonel Eden, have accordingly appeared. Besides these the 
States of Travancore and Cochin have for several years been 
in the habit of publishing Reports similar to those issued by 
the teur British Administiations, 

lloll or Feudatories. 

% 

The various Native Chiefs of British India may be divided 
into groups according as they enjoy the administration of their own 
estates coupled with the privilege of adoption, are mere- 
ly great landholders without administrative powers like 
the Talookdars of Oudh, or are pensioners only. There 
are a few States, like Nepaul and Sikkim, which are tech- 
nically described as “ in subordinate alliance,’* but they are 
practically foreign territory. There are others, like Munnee- 
pore, officially considered as protected/’ but they are practi- 
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cally much British territory as the ordinary feudatory states. 
Confining ouv attention in this chapter to our own feudatories, 
we find in the first rank of political importance those on whom 
Lord Canning, as Viceroy, conferred the following Sunniid or 
patent in 1862 and subsequently — “ Her Majesty being desirous 
that the Governments of the several Princes and Chiefs of India, 
•• who now govern their own territories, slmuld be perpetuated, 
and that the representation and dignity of their Ilousea should 
be continued; in fulfilment of this desire, this Sunnud is-giverr 
to you to convey to you the assurance that, on failure of natural 
heirs, the British Government will recognize and confirm any 
adoption of a successor made by yourself or by any future Chief 
of your State that may be in accordance with Hindoo law and 
the customs of your race. Be assured that nothing shall dis- 
turb the engagement thus made to you so long as your House is 
loyal to the Crown and faithful to the conditions of the treaties, 
grants, or engagements which record its obligations to the Bri* 
tjsh Government. 

Dated lltb Maid), 1862. (Signed) Canning.” 

These feudatories are 1 1;4 in inmibcr and are as follows, arrang- 
ed alphabetically : — 


Feadato)'!/. 

rUiee, 

Ajv'ygurh Kajuh. 

BmidiocUDd. 

Akulkole Hajiih. 

Scittara. 

Alipoora Jaghcerdar. 

15andlocuiid. 

liaiisda Chief. 

K<>lii[)Oi’e. 

ihinsvvarra Chief. 

poo tana. 

Beejali Chief. 

Puiijiih. 

Behree Jagheeidar 

Huiidlecund. 

Beliul Jaglieeidar. 

Rundlecuiid. 

Helaspore Cliief. 

J^unj’ril). 

Benares Rajah. 

Benares. 

Beronda Rajah. 

Bundlecund. 

Bhaghul Chief. 

Punjab. 

Bhownuggur (^^hief. 

Sliolapore. 

Bhughat Chief. 

Punjab. 

Bhujjee Chief. 

Punjab. 

Bhurtpore Maharajah. 

Rajpootana. 

Bikaneer Maharajah. 

Rajpootana, 

Bijawur Rajah. 

Bundlecund. 

Bijna Chief. 

Bundlecund. 

Boondee Rajah. 

Rajpootana. 

Bulsun Chief. 

Punjab, 

Buuganpully Jagheerdar, 

Biinganpully, 

Buseahir Chief. 

Punjab, 

i> *> 
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Feudatory, 

Place. 

Bustar Kajali. 

Central. Provinces. 

Fight Callinjer Chobeys. 

Bundlecuiid. 

CaBhmere Maharajah. 

Punjab. 

' Chumba Chief. 

Punjab. 

Chutterpore Rajah. 

Buudlecimd. 

Cochin Rajah. 

Cochin. 

Cooch Behar Rajah. 

Cooch Behar. 

Sixteen Chief?, Tributary Mchals. 

OrisBa. 

Dewas'^Chief. 

(^3nlral India. 

Phar Chief. 

Central India. 

Dhainec Chief. 

Punjab. 

^Dholepore R an a. 

Rajpootana. 

Dhoorwye Chief. 

Bundiccund. 

Buikote Chief. 

Ihinjab. 

' Bhurmpore Chief. 

Kolapore. 

Boongurpore Chief. 

Iiajp(jotana. 

Bufflay Jaghcerdar. 

Satai a. 

Buttia Rajah. 

Bundlecund. 

^ Edur Chief. 

Kolhapore. 

Furreedkote Rajah. 

Punjiib. 

Gerowlee Jagheerdar. 

Bundlecund. 

Ghurwal Unjah. 

>1. W. Provinces. 

Gourihar Jaghcerdar. 

Bundlecund. 

' Guickwar. 

Baroda. 

- Holkar. 

Central India. 

Five Husht Bhya Jaghecidare. 

Bundlecund. 

Jeypure Maharajah. 

Rajpoolana. 

Jheend Rajah. 

Punjab. 

Jhallawar Raria. 

Satara 

Jiguee Jaghe^irdar. 

Bundlecund. 

^ Joobul Chief, 

Punjab. 

; \ Joudhpore Chief. 

Rajpootana. 

t JusBOo Jagheerdar, 

Bundlecund, 

'■ JeBBulmere Chief. 

liajpootana. 

- Karonde Rajah. 

Central Provinces. 

Keonthul Chief. 

Punjab. 

Kerowlee Chief. 

Rajpootana. 

Kishengurh Chief. 

Rajpootana. 

Khulsea Chief. 

Punjab. 

Kolapore Rajah. 

Kolapore, 

Koomharsein Chief. 

Punjab. 

Koonhiar Chief. 

Punjab. 

Kotah Chief. 

Rajpootana. 

Kothur Chief. 

Punjab. 

‘ Kothee Jagheerdar. 

Bundlecund. 

^;^^/KunnyaBhana Jaghcerdar. 

Bundlecund, 

Kuppoorthulla Rajah. 

Punjab. 

Chief. 

Uuzerat. 
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Feudatory. 

Ijog'assie Jagheerdur. 

MdkrHie Chief. 

Moodhole Chief. 

]\liindee Chiff. 

Mungal Chief. 

My here 
'Mylog Chief. 

Nabha Uajah. 

Nagode Chief. 

>Jahun Chief 
Nalagurh Chief. 

Niinbalkui Jaghendar. 

Nowauuggur Chief. 

Nyagaoii Behai J^gheerdar. 
Oodeypore Maharajah. 

Paharee Chief 
Pooddoocotta Chief. 

Puiiiiali Rajah. 

Pinit Piiihee Nidhco. 

Puiit Snchec). ' 

Peilabgnrh Rajah. 

Five PulwurdhuMS. 

PiUtiala Maharajah, 
llajpeepla Chief. 

Biiiudroog Chief. 

Kewah Rajah. 

S.ilara J.igheerdars. 

Saw ant \Varee Chief. 

Scrohi Chief. 

Shahpoora Rajah. 

Siudia. 

rSohawul Chief. 

Sonket Chief. 

Sundoor Chief. 

Sumpthur Rajah. 

{Sirdar Shumshcre Sing Sindhanwal- 
lah. 

Sureela Chief. 

Tehree Chief. 

Tej Sing. 

Toree Chief. 

Trayancore Maharajah. 

Turoch Chief. 

Ulwur Chief. 


Place.^ 

Bundlecund. 

Central Prnviuces. 

Southern Mahratta Countiy. 
Punjab, 

Punjab. 

Biindleeutid. 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Bnndleeund. 

3'unjab. 

Punjab. 

Sataia. 

Kola pore. 

JJundlecund. 

Jlujpootana. 

Bundlecund , 

Poodnocotlali. 

Bundlecund. 

Satara. 

Satara. 

Rajpootana. 

Son til cm Mahratta Countiy. 
Punjab. 

Kolapore. 

Southern Mahratta Country. 
Bundlecund. 

Satara. 

Sawant Waree. 

Rajpootana. 

M. VV. Provinces. 

Central India. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Madras. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

Tra van core. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 




On 2Gtli June 1367 tlie Queen in Council ordered the 
following revised table of salutes to be strictly observed and 
attended to; — 



824 Salutes allowable to the Xalive PriuGes and Chiefs of India. 


No. 

Namea. | 

No. of 
Guns. 

1 

The Maharajah of Nepal 

21 

2 

The Ameer of Cabool 

21 

3 

I'lie Sultan of Muscat 

21 

4 

The Sultan of Zanzibar 

21 

5 

The Nizam of the Deccan 

21 

6 

The Gaekwar of Baroda 

21 

7 

The Maharajah of Mysore ... 1 

21 

8 

Maharajah Sjiidia, of Gwalior 

19* 

9 

Maharajah Holkar, of Indore 

19* 

10 

The Begum of Bhopal f 

19* 

11 

The IVlabarana of Meywar (Oodeypore) 

19 

12 

The Maharajah of Juminooand Cateluneie ... 

19 

13 

The Khan of Khelat 

19 

14 

The Maharajah of Travancore 

19 

15 

The Rajah of Kolhapore 

19 

16 

The Nawab Nazim of Bengal 

19 

17 

The Maharajah of Je}poie 

17 

18 

The Maharajah of Mar war (Jodhporc) 

17 

19 

The Maharajah of Puttmla 

17 

20 

The Maha Kao of Kotah 

17 

21 

The Maharajah of Re wall 

17 

22 

The Rao of Kutch 

17 

23 

The Rajah of Cochin 

17 

24 

The Maharajah of Bikaneer 

17 

25 

The Nawab of Bhawulj)ore 

17 

26 

The Maharao Rajah of Boondee 

17 

27 

The Maharajah of Kerowlee 

17 

28 

The Mahara.^ah of Bhui'tpore 

17 

29 

The N awab of Tonk 

17 

30 

The Deb Rajah of Bootan 

15 

31 

The Maharajah of Sikkim 

1 5 

32 

The Maharajah of Oorcha (Tehrcc) 

15 

33 

The Maharajah of Kishengurh 

15 

34 

Tne Maharao Rajah of Ulwar 

15 

35 

The Rana of Dholepore 

15 

36 

The Maha Rawul of Jessul mere 

15 

37 

The Maha Raj Rana of Jhallawar 

15 

38 ' 

The Rajah of Pertabgurh . * 

15 

39 

The Rajah of Dhar 

15 

40 

The Two Chiefs of Dewas, each ... 

15 

41 

The Maharajah of Duttia 

15 

42 

The Maha Kawul of Banswara 

15 

43 

The Maharajah of Edur 

15 

44 

Meer Ali Moorad, of Khyrpore 

15 

45 

The Rao of Serohi 

15 

46 

The Maha Rawul of Doongurpore 

15 


* Receive salutes of 21 gnus within limits of their respective terri- 
tories. 
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No. 

Names*. 

No. of 
(June. 

47 

The Nawab of Rampore 

13 

48 

The Nawab of Jowra 

13 

49 

The Urtjah of ('ooch Rebar 

13 

50 iThe Ilrtjah of Tipperah 

13 

51 1 

The Malmrajah of Reiiarea 

13 

52 jThe llrtjah of Jheend ... .. 1 

11 

53 ,The Raidh of Nahha ... ., | 

11 

54 

The Rujah of Kuppooi thuHa 

n 

55 

The Rajah of Sninpthnr 

11 

50 IThe Nawab of Joonaguth ... : 

11 

57 |Tbe Jam of Nowanuggiir ... .. 1 

11 

58 iThe Thakoor of Bliowiiuggiir 

11 

59 iThe Rajah of Rutlam 

11 

()0 iThe Maharajah of l^nniah ' 

11 


The Maharajah of Cliirkarce 

• 11 

G-2 

3'he Rajah of Rijawur ... ...• 

11 

03 The Rajah of Chattel pore 

11 

04 

The Rajah of Muiidee ... .. i 

11 

05 

The Dewan of Rahluiiiioro ... , ' 

11 

OG 

The Rajah of Rnjpeepla 

11 

07 'The Nawab of Radliuiipore 

11 

08 

The Rana of Rorebunder 

11 

09 

'Fhe Raj of Urangdra 

11 

70 

The Rajah of Adjeyginir 

11 

71 

The Nawab of Cambay 

11 

72 

The Rrijah of Sillaiia ... . : 

11 

73 

The Rajah of Seetara how 

, 11 

74 

'riie Rawiit of Rajgurh 

11 

75 

The Rajah of Niirsiiighur 

11 

70 

The Rajah of Jhiibooa 

11 

77 

The Rajah of Chumba 

11 

78 

The Nawab of Baonec 

11 

79 

Tlie Rajali of Sirrnoor 

11 

80 

The R.ij ill of Sooket 

11 

81 

Tlie Riijali of Fiinoi-dkote 

11 

82 

The Rajali of Kbyloor 

11 

83 

The Sir l)os.saee of Sawmit Warce 

.9 

84 

The Nawab of Maleir Kotela 

9 

85 

The Rajah of Chota Oodeypore ... 

9 

80 

The Rii]ah of Barria 

9 

87 

The Rana of Burw^aiiee 

9 

88 

The Rajah of Nagode 

9 

89 

The Rana of Ali Rajpore 

9 

90 

The Rana of Loonavvarra 

9 

91 

The Nawab Rabee of Balasinore 

9 

92 

The Rajah of Soanth 

9 

93 

Native Chiefs at Aden 

9 to 12 

94 

The Rdjah Niidaon 

7 
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No. 

Names. 

1 

No. of ' 
Guns. 1 

i 

1 

Maharajah Dhuleep Sing, G. C. S. T. 


2 

Maharajah Jung Bahadoor, G. 0. B. 


3 

Runojee Kao Scindia, Ohota Maharajah of Gwalior 

17t 

4 

Nawab Sir SaUr Jung Babadoor, K. C. S. 1. 


5 

Prince Azeem Jah, of A root 

15* 

fj 

(ler Highness the Koodsia Begum of Bhopal (BhooJ- 

1 


shahee) 

IT)*! 

7 

Maharajah of Vizianagrara 

IKl 

1 


Wc sliall now proceed to classify tlic Feudatories, stating, 
wliere possible, the area and population of their estates ac- 
cording as they are under the direct supervision of the Mad- 
ras, Bombay or Supreme Governments. Pensioners merely are 
marked with an asterisk and Mussulmans in italics. ^ 

Madras. 


Feudatory or Pensioner. 

Place or Fa- 
mily. 

Square , 
Miles. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Annual Re- 
venue or 
! Pension. 

* Prince Azim Jah 

<’arndtic 



£15,000; 

Maharajah of Tiavaiicore, G. C 





S. 1. .. 

Travancore 

0.(k)3 

l,2G2,(i47 

448,063' 

Rajah of Cochin ... 

Cochin 

1,131 

399,0()0 

152,545' 

Rajflih of Pooiloocotah 

Poodoocottah 

1,037 

208,750 

32, 413 

Jaghirdar of Buiigunpung 

Bungunpully 

TiOO 

35,200 

16,017 

Rajah of Sundoor 

Bellary 

ur) 

13,440 

3,782 

Ali Rajah 

0 a n n a n 0 re 





and Lacca- 





dive Is- 





lands. 


1,000 

2,000 

Total .. 


1 9,466!i,980,103 

670,420 


* For life. 

t Within limits of Gwal’or teiritory. 

X On every occasion of visiting tuid leaving the Bengal Presidency. 
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^he FaudaiOi'y 


Bombay. 


Feudatory or Peusioner. 


Brought forward 
Rajah of Akulkote 
The Punt Suchco 
iThe Punt Prithee Niclhce 
The Outlay 
The Nimbalkur 
Ihe Waekiir 
Rajah of Kolhapore 
Chief of Sawuntwarce 
Chief of Jamkhundee 
Oo. of JMeeraj 
Do. of Kooruiidwar 
Do. of Sanglee 
Chief of Ramdroog 
'Chief of Aloodhole 


Place or 
roily. 


Fa^l 


Akulkote 

I 

S. Koiikan 


* The Angria Family 
The Seedee of Jin jeer a 

* The Granddaughters 
Nawah of Surat 

"yav'ctb of iSueheen 
jKojali of Banda 
liajah of Uliurumpore 
Raj ah of Jo war 
I* JJescendanis of Nawah of 
roach. 

Nawah of Cambay 
|The Guikwar ‘ 

418 separate Jurisdictions in 
Katty war, of which the princi 
pal are Okamundul, Joona- 
ghur^ Nowanuggur, Bhowuug- 
gur, Jafferabudj Wad war 
Rajkote 


...!j 

• iKolhapore 

• • ISawuntwaree 

j Southern 
: j- Mahratta 
I Jagherdars 

• * ‘ j J 

...I The Bhawar 

• •• The Gorepu- 

I ray 

••-|Colaba , 

'Jinjeera 

of thei ' i 

• ••Surat 

• •• Suclieen | 

• •■Banda j 

•■•iDhurumporc , 

•Jowar I 


Cambay 

Baroda 


Rao of Kutch 


Pahlumpore Agency containing 
11 States Pahlumpore^ llad- 
hunporc, Warye^ Tezuara and' 
7 Hindoo States ... | 

Maheekauta (L'he R^jah of 
Edur is the only powerful 
Chief) 

Rajah of Rajpeepla 
Rajah of Baria 

Chief of Chota Oodeypore 
I Rajah of Loonawara 
; Chief of Soruth 
j The Babee of Ba las inore . . 

1 55 Petty Chiefs with a revenue ofj 
'Carried forward 

Vor,XI,, Pabt I. 


■ •Kutch 


:::! 


Rewakanta 


Square 
M lies. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Annual U(i> 
v<*nue or 
Pension. 

9,466 

986 

r>oo 

700 

400 

:5,184 

900 

1,980,] 03 
77,339 
110,193 
67,967 
58,794 
47,100 

546,156 

152,206 

£ 

670,420 

15.000 

12.000 

7.500 

6.500 

7.500 

100,000 

20,000 

25.000 

23.000 

1 5.000 

35.000 
5,000 

:i24 

71,000 

10,()00 

5,35G 

17,000 

300 

13.000 

19.000 

15.000 
8,000 

10,000 

8,6(X) 

C,]00 

9,000 

2,590 

350 

4,399 

175,000 

1,710,404 

SO.OIK) 

600,000 

21,000 

1,475,685 

865,270 

6,500 

409,522 

150,000 

6,041 

321,645 

, 64,090 

4,000 

311,046 

51,400 

4,500 

1,600 


27,600 

1 7,500 

3,000 

1,736 

900 

400 


j 10,000 

. 4,200 

2,200 
4,000 
19,000 

71, 536} 

7,569,160,2,851,290] 
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The Ffudatory States. 


Feudatory or Pensioner. 


The Government op India. 
Loiver Bengal. 


® 2 
'rf ao 

§ S P 
2 ® 

g > P- 

< 


Brought forward 

*The JVawab Nazim of Bengal 

♦Rajah of J^^ntia 

6 CoBsyah States 

Rajah of Nungklow 

Rajah of Moleem 

Moorsehda- 

bad 

1 

I- Assam. 

1 

71,536 

7,569,160 

2,851,290 

1()0,(H)0 

600 

Rajah of Munipore 

J 

7,584 

500,000 

1,425 

Rajah of Gooch Behar 

21 M eh 11 Is forming S. W. Fron- 

Gooch Behar 
Ghota Nag- 

1,287 

300,000 

tier Agency 

pore 

42,500| 

.1 ,000,000 


16 Tributary Mehals of Cuttack 

Orissa 

16,0681 

750,000 


' ' 1 
North Western Provinces. 

1 



The Jflawab of Rampore 
Maharajah of Benares 
Rajah of Gurvvhal 
Rajah of Bhabpoora 


♦The Maharajah Dhulleep Singh England 
.Vlaharajah of Puttialla ... 

Rajah of Jheend ... « , 

Chief of Nabha .. ^ ^ 

Chief of Khulsiah ... f 

Chief cf Maleiv Koila | 

Rajah of Fur reed kote ; J 

80 Minor Jaghirdars .. , 

Nawah of Dojaioar . . . Delhi 

Khan of Lo liar 00 ...I „ 

Rajah of Sirmoor or Nahun ... 

Rajah of Kubler or Beiasporc | 

Chief of Hiiidon ... 1 

Rajah of Bussahir ...i I 

Rajah of Keonthul y Hill SI 

Chief of Baghul 
Rana of Joobul 

Rana of Bhujee . .. 

Rana of Koomharsein ... J 

‘ Carried forward 


Rohilcund 

1,140 

390,232 

Benares 


200,000 

Himalayas 

:^jmere 

4, .wo 

300,000 

Punjab. 



England 


I 

■j 

5,412 1,586.000 

1 6 Cis -Sutlej 
y and Delhi 
' j States 

1,236 

863 

155 

165 

aii.WH) 

27«.0(10 

62.000 

46,200 

J 

643 

51,000 

'uelLi 

1 



»» 

■I 

1 


75,595 
66 848 
49,678 
45,025 

^ Hill States. 


18,083 

22,305 



17,262 



9,001 

J 


7,829 


i 153,089 

.13653218 


40, ()()() 
300, OOO 
40,000 
40,000 


7,000 

0,000 

7.000 

3.000 

3.500 
1,800 

1.500 
700 

3,707,499 



The Fevdatory States, 



Feudatory. ’ 

^lace or Fa- 
mily. 

Square 

Miles. 

Population. 

Annual Re. 
venue. 

Brought forward 


1 , • ^ 
ir ) 3 , 08 !), 1305:5218 3 , 707, 499 

Rana of Kotbar 



3,990 

500 

Rana of Dharnee 



2,853 

400 

Rana of Bughat 



1 


Clnef of BuKsuq 



4 , 892 r 

600 

('bief of Mylog 



7,358 

800 

Tliakoor of Beejah 

; lliH States, 


981 

2 ( K ) 

Tbakoor of Tiiiocli 



3,082 

250 

Tbakoor of Koonbar 



1,906 

300 

liana of Mungul 



917 

100 

Chief of Uurkotee 



500 

61 

j^awab of Dhuv'iiJpore .. 

dooltan 

22,000 

600,000 

10,000 

AJaliarajah of Juiiuuoo .. 

’aishniere 

25 , tX )0 

700,000 

400,000 

Rajali of Kuppooi thulla 

1 n. 

598 

212,721 

57,700 

R.ijdh of AJumlce 

1 Irans-Sul- 

1 ,080 

139 , 2.59 

30.000 

Rrijali of Cbuiriba 

( lej btatu.M 

3,216 

120,000 

] 2,000 

Kai.vh of Sooket 


1 420 

44,552 

8,0001 

Directbf under ike Oovernment of India, 


Maharajah of Ooduypoio or 





AJeywar 


11,614 

1 , 161,140 

266,127 

Mahal ajah of Jeypore 


15,250 

1 , 900,000 

376,500 

Maharajah of Joudbpore or 





Mar war 


35,672 

1 , 783,600 

175 000 

Maharao of Booiidee 


2,291 

220,000 

50 , 0 ( K ) ' 

AJaharao of Kotah 


5,000 

4 : 13,000 

250,000 

Maharaj Rana of Jhallawar .. 


2,500 

226,000 

150,000 

Nawah of Tonfc 


1,800 

182,000 

80,000 

Alaharajah of Kerowlee 

Bajpoota- 

1,873 

188,000 

30,000 

Alaharajah of Kishenguih 

r ua. 

720 

100,000 

22,570 

Maharanu of Dholepore 


1,626 

525.000 

100 , 00 (» 

Alaharajah of bhurtpore 


1,974 

650,000 

252,900 

Maharao Rajah of Ulwur 


3,300 

1 , 000,000 

200,000 

Maharajah of Bikaneer 


17,676 

539,000 

60,000 

The Maha Rawul of Jeasulmere 


12,252 

73,700 

9,167 

Rao of Serohi 


3,020 

55,000 

12,500 

,The Rawul of Doongurpore 


1,000 

100,000 

12,600 

rhe Rawul of Banswarra 


1,500 

150,000 

12,600 

Rrtjah of Pertabgurh ... 


1,460 

150,000 

26,240 

Maharajah Suidia 



2 , 500,000 

930.910 

Maharajah Holkar 

1 

8,318 

576,000 

300,000 

Begum of Bhopal 

[ Central Tu- 

6,764 

6q3,656 

137.625 

Rajah of Dhar 

f dia. 

2,091 

125,000 

45,700 

• 'hief of Dewaa 

1 

256 

25,000 

» 25,900 

Xawab of Joicrah 

J 

872 

85,466 

; 65 , 5?4 

Carried forward 


344,232 

28907781 ) 7 , 820 , 273 i 


2Q « 
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The Feudatory States, 


FeuJatoiy. 

Place or Fa- 
milv. 

Scpiare 
,M lies. 

Popula- 

tion. 

Annual Ro- 
veilaio or 
Pt'iision. 

Brought forward 


344,232 

28907781 

£ 

7,820,273 

Rajah of Kutlam *... 

1 

I r)()( 

94,839 

' 4r);CC3 

Rajah, of Sillatia 

Rajah of Seetamhow 

1(»:j 

88,978 

24,900 


Chief of Ruuth Peeploda 

ea 

E£ 

' 



, , Peeploda 

Is 

j 



Thakoor of .idwaaca 

s 

' 



,, Nowbarra 

a 

! 

1 



„ fehcogurh V 

a> 

•J.3 




,, Dabree 

CO 

(U 




Hichrode 





,, Kalooklicia 

{' «4-l 

o 




„ Nuvum 

*42 




,, Lalgurh 

di 




,, Peoplia 

1 O 




„ Nowgoiig 

'tU 




Dutaiiu 

0) 

N 




,, Agraoda 





,, Dlioolalia 

'5 

1 



,, Jiiloda 

a> 




Rurcba 





Chief of Johut 



7,000 

80U 

,, Miitwarra 




200 

„ Khuttewaira 




120 

„ Ruttoimial 

o -a 



CO 

„ All raj pore 

tuoo 



.lhabooa 

,, Neoinkliera or Tula 
Cliota Bui'kliera or 

is 1 

1,500 

CO, 000 

12,300 

Soropore 

■5^ ^ ! 




Mota Burkhera 





Kab-e Bonreo 

J 




Thakoor of Mooltaii 

1 l^liar 




,, Kaoheo Baroda . 

1 Agency 




,, Bukthgurli 

1 Med,.:. 




lUisola or Dliotia 

1 tizod 





J Chiefs. 




Rajah of Kurum 

i 




Thakoor of Bhadoura 





,, Khaltouii 

„ Sirsee 

1 ^ O) 

1 ce -z: 




Rajah of Ragoogurh 

1 




„ Baroda 

S •—< ! 

■f ^ 1 




Thakoor of Burra 

Chief of Burw’anee ..A 

’ .jC I 

sb mar Agency 

1 Nimar 
( Agency 
! Guaranteed 
Chiefs 


22,000 

5,900 

Chief of Bamdpooi a ' 

„ Jamma or Dabi^r 

,, Rajgurh, Gliurree or 

Bhysa Kherec, Sillaiieo and 
^ Bukhtgurh .. , 




Carried fnrwaid 


1^16.335 

^80598 

77H(h2iC 



Tlii, Icndatonj Stateb, 
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Bi ought forwai d 
Chief of Chandguili 
^ ,, Jamtef" 

Chota Kusiawud 
Ihikoor^of Pithdiee j 
„ “ Bdglce 

„ Kaiodia 

,, look 

Pathaiei 

„ Dlnujgong 

,, biiighana 

j, Bate 

,j Ma^iie 

,, Dhiiiia 

, Kunj ii i 

, lUg( )guih 

„ Ka} til i 

5 , Kh urate 

„ Thalffri i 

, J^oongl it 

, Bhojakcito 

Chief flv-iriai 

, Mahointdguih 
, B IS )\\ d i 

Nuisinguih 
„ kliilchctp le 
I ii iwut 
, Pitlnue 
,, Agi i Piiikhei i 
, ])ul)li 1)1 eti 
, Dhurii kheiec 
, Khuraalpoie 
I) ibl I Gh )^Le 
, Khuis a 
J Tlialt 1 i 
„ lletiipoio 
B llLl^Ul h 

, Kakinkheict 
, Sootalci 
, T ih IT, Bhc 1 

, (5u,ioi»pe 
K( onwui Clue sing 
1 ulwant Singh 
Butohniun ‘^ing uid [siot^S n 
Salim Smgli 

Cai i itil foiw IT 1 


Nimai 
Ageucy 
I Ouaranteedj 
Chiefs 


- (U 


I J 
_ 3 

r3 


^qiiaie Populi- 
Miles. tioii 


Anijudl 

Beveuue 


Mh 33 ) 2S1 s()59s 7 


1(>2 
N)l 
( \ 


22 340 
4 01)0 
") OOf), 


)00 

700 

7001 


% )3: 


112 ns22)2ll047 7 010 1161 
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Tribute from Feudatory States. 


Feuilatory or Pensioner. 

Place or Fa- 
mily. 

' Square 
miles. 

Population. 

Annual Re- 
venue or 
Pension. 






£ 

Brought forwai J 



442,982 

29211947 

7,919,110 

Sohawul 






Jignea 






Chutterpore 






Uhirkary 


a 




Aje^^gurh 


bO 




Bjjawur 






Duttia 



22,-4()() 

3,17(V)()(» 

635,800 

Myhere 


3 

O 




NagoJe 


0) 




Oorcha 


a 




Punnah 


3 

flQ 




Rewah 

j 





Sumpthur 






The Nizam of Hyderabad 

Ueccan. 


10,0(.)(3^o80 

1,050 01)0 

* Maharajah of Mysore 

Mysore. 



150, ()()() 

* The Titular King of Oudh ... 

Calcutta. 



120,000 

* The Ameers of Sindh 

Smdh, &c. 



41,275 

Grand Total 



405,382 

43048027 

10510191 


Tribiiie friiiii iVndalorieH. 4 ~l§ 65 - 66 . 


Government of /wtZia,— Tribute. i 

£ 

£ 

Kotah ... ... ...1 

6:3,006 


Odeypore 

10,214 


Jhalawar 

8,5W 


Banswarra 

4,108 


Doon^^erporo ... 

4,108 


.leypore 

40,000 


Joudpore 

9,800 


Boondee 

0,000 


Various Petty Ptates 

l:3,fi6« 


Nizamis Goveriimoiit ou account of Uahratta Chouth 

10,811 


Cuiitiibutioiia. 


-Tondpore 

21,220 


Kotah 

10, (KK) 


Bhopal •• m 

18,182 


Various Petty States 

30,072 

248,617 

' P«nja6.— Tribute. 



liluiidee 

10,000 


Kupoorthulla . 

13,100 


('huiuba 

1,225 


Varioua Petty States 

4,160 

28,485 

Madras -Peishcush and Subsidy. 



Hysoro Government 

245,000 


LVavancore do. 

79,044 - 


Cochin do.* 

20,000 

344,644 

liombay and £en(Z.~Tribute. 



Subsidy from the Gutch Government 

18,695 


Kattywar Tribute 

69,318 


Various Petty States 

5,194 

’ 

Contributions from JaKheerdars, South Mahratta Country, &c. 

4,649 

87,856 

Total Trihutps and PontriVnitions 


700,632 



Allowances to Feudatones and Pensioyiers. 
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Allowances to Feudatories and Penslonersi 1865-66. 


Government of Ind^a- 

P«iision of Waieed Ally Shah, ex-kiiig of Oudo 
I'roportion of Pension of Alaharaja Du loof) Sinor 
Pension to Ally Bnhadoor. ex Niwab of Banda, including Allow 
aiice to the Family of the late Zoolfli ai Ally 
Stipends and Extra Allowances &c. , to the Families of the late 
Hyder Ally and Tippo Pnltan 
Pensions to the Family of the ex Rajah of Coorg 
•'JJ^inpensalion ' 

Paffoda and Mosque Allownnoes 

I’enBioiiH exceeding lIs. 6,000 per annum, but not exceeding Rs, 
20,000 per annum 

Pensions not exceeding Rs. 6,000 per annum 

OwdA*— Territorial and Political Pensions. 

N< wall If alka Jehaii 
N«-wab Sultan Begum 

Mrilk Dooran Newab Rnokya Fooltan Bejriira 
Polmcal Pensions not exceeding Ra 20,000 per annum 
Pensions not exceeding Rs, 6,000 per annum 
Mnafee Compensation 
idiscehaneona 

Central Provinces^ 
f?ond Raiah Snllinnan Ph.ih 

.laiioojeo Rao fihoslah Rajah Bahadoor, and the widows of the 
late Ruler 

Trnnbuekiee Nana Aeehcr Rao 
Bshwaut Rao (-Jonjur 
Purbut Ran (joojur 

Pensions exceeding Rs. 6,000 but not cxceading Rs 20,000 per 
, annum 

Pensions not exceeding Rs. 6,000 per annum 
Ferar. 

Pensions to Mnharatta Palianadais 
Maliaratta Choute 

Pulitieal Pensions, including charitable and religions g- ayts 
Pastern Settlements. 

Political Pensions exceeding Rn 0,000 pi-r annum 
Ditto under Rs 6,000 per annum 
Local Pensions (Compensatioii lo Landowners) . . 

— Stipends and Allowances of the Nizaiiiut. 

Ilis Wighnoss Newab Ni/am’s Personal Allowance 
Her lliifhness Ulniioo and Buhoo Beguui 
t'ajmebal Family 
Syed Aziin Ally Khan 

Uaisoonnis«B Beguiu (widow of Huraayoonjah 
Syed Sufarah Khan 

Newab 8huiii*.he .lehaii Begnm (ron 80 '‘t of Furreedoonjah) 
Newab Mulkzumaneeah B» gum (second wife of ditto) 

Allowances to various Chief ■<, their Families and Dependents ex- 
ceeding Rs. 5,000 and not exceeding Rs. 20,000 per annum 
Allowances to vaiions Chiefs, ihe r Families and Depondenr.s 
not exceed 'iig Rs 6,000 per annum ... 

PHnsions and Charitable Allowances 
Rajah Rhoop Sing /Grandson of Rajah Ruiyan Ping) 

ITiinocbutter charges paid in Cuttack 

Compensation to the Bhooteahs (or the resumption of Dooars 
in Assam 

Pensions not exceeding Rc. 6,000 per annum 

Convention with the French Government. 

Annnal Compensation to that Government, in lieu of Balt for* 
merly supplied to them 
CompcimBtions exceeding Rs. 6,000 per annum 
Ditto not exceeding Rs. 6,000 per annum 


13,905 

17,680 

1GC,683 


32,638] 186,62-t' 
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AHowanm to Fe.ndutories and Pensioners. 


ikurth- We&Urn Tnrritoiial and Foliiica). 

Pensidiia. 

Uhrecpersad Naraiii Sing Kajali of Senarca 

Friiiii'Ons excei>diiiK Ua G^ouo and not exceeding Bs. 20, (XX) per 
anti urn each 
Rfljah Bui want Sing 

Pensions gianied on rosumptiori of Mafee Tenures 
PnluKial Pensions under Us. B,0(K) per annum 
iix-Uttjali of Coorg 

Pensions and CljaritaVile Allowances. 

rharitabk* Ik nsions not (xcei-ding Its 20,000 per snnum 
Ft nsiuiis and Cliaiilable Ailowaiues under Us, 6,000 per annum 

Payer Coinpinsation . 

Rajali Molieiidpr Ping 

Mi.si!eliane,ous L( lupi'iisutic ii under Its 6,000 per annum 

/’Hwjaii.— Terriional and Political Pensions, 
llajah Biiklu Ally 
Muidanh’ing 
^| Will) Ally Uesa Klinu 
UajnJi PyKiullub Khan 

icAwnni iSing . . 

Piidai Salt h Mahomed Khan 
Mi)hnn J^ali 
liahadoor .’ung Khan 
Pit dar lit wnti Ping 
Sirdar Mahomed Hosseiii Khan 
Pirdar Soudan "eoundor 
Kharoolla 
Miiku liHialii'o Hux 
Ajoodiuli Pei. sad 

Mipciids of KaneoB of dt oeased Mahaiajahs, including Allow 
ancts to Dependents nnd AdheienU 
Pensions under Us. 0,(X)0 pei annum granted on the resumption 
of Uaadee Teimics 

Political Pensions under Us 6,000 per annum 

Pensions and Charitable Allowances. - 

JVnsion of Mirza FIIhIu-c Hux 

Peiianni ol Kaiiee KisMfii Knur of the late Rajah Dullub Gliiir . 

Ft nsion nt Kour Khosal Sum 

Chai liable Allowance under Us. BjO'H) per annum 

Payer Compensalion — 

Allowances to Rajahs and others, ui lieu of Customs, Tiansii 
Duiies, Ac., abolished 

, A/i/r/rt7s.— Tsiijoro. 

Allowances to the Rolatnes, slervanls, of llis Higlunss ihe 
late Kajah of 1 anjnre, including cuiuiuutation ol Pension 
&c. 

Al.owanciH to the Family of the late Unjah Aimer Slug 
MasiiluiMlani. 

Stipends to the Family of the laie Ntwabof Masulipatam 
Ceded Districts 

Stipends and Extra Alliwances to the Families of the latr 
Ityder Ally Khan and Tippoo Sultan, exclusive of paymeni.o 
made In hengal 

Compensation, Pensions and < hariiable Allowaiieep. 

Pagoda and .Mosque Allowances, and Oompeiisaliou in lieu of re 
sumed Lanus, Uilices aud Privileges, including Palt Coiupeiisa- 
Lions ... ... I 

Pensions and Charitable Allowances .. 

Pnaoduaiid Mosque A llownnces . , . 

Allowancts lo Zemindars. Jaguerdars, and Enamdars. &o. .. j ‘ 


9, (Hitt H9,95»l 


.JhjOU/ . I 

— L_ 


48,132 

1.410 

4.9,579 


90,003 

O.lVll 

11,180 

27,581 

UP, 465 197. HHl 



Cost of Political Agmcifs. 
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CHriiatic.— Terrltoiial and Pnlitirai PeiiMiuiiM- 
Pensionc, Sir, to tha PainilioH and Depondeiita of the late 
Newab', and to the Carnatir Family and Depeiidentaj Ac, 
t^tiprMid*-, Ac , (0 Prince Azeern Jah Kahadoor 

Payment lo the Frein h (luvernment at Pondicherry, on account 
of the Arrack Farm in the French Pettah at Blaaulipatam 

Kurnal. 


i 197,163 

& 

e4,eeo. 

23,100 

355 

, rsfl.iis 

1 

- 

-stipends to the Family and Dependents of the Newah of Knrnal 

Total Madras 

Bombay and Sind, 

'Pensions to the Family and Dependents of the late Newab of 


11,092 

297,273 

Hiirat 


10,000 


Nirwab Mahomed Ally Khan Bahadoor 


0,278 


Acfsaheb Maharaj 


fl,(KX) 


Subsidv th the Khan of Khefat 


5,(K)0 


Af^a Mahomed Ismail Khan 


2,0(M) 


Pertab Eao Goojiir 

Various Pensions and Allowances of Rs. 9,000 and under Ri 


1,100 


10,(100 per annum 

... 

8,771 


Pensions not ezeeeding Rs. 5000 per annum 

... 

46,827 


Biiaiudars and Hiirruinjamdars 


502,707 


i^ayer and Miscellaneous Compensations 


41.061 


Suitaii Fudil Mahsin of Lahej 


1.412 


Allowances, Ac . *0 the ex- Ameers of Sind, and others, 


27,619 


Ooiuniutatioii of fractional parts of Bnams 


27,333 


Oristiia Kao WittuI 


2,202 


Dewasthan and Wurshasun Allowances 

^ Total Bombay and Find 

Total Allnwonces and Ass’anments out of th** RAvi»nn»'S, A". 


43.3:n 

1 

736.131 

1.801 7f« 
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fJovBRNMBiiT OF India.— Gbnerax and Politic il. 
Uesideiiis and Political AKents, Ac , at Feudatory t ourts ; Sala- 
ries and Allowances, Establishmeins and Comingent charges 
Durbar Presents, and AllowanciS to Vakeeis, Ac. 

Sundry Items 

£ 

82,739 

4,922 

8,647 

£ 

96,308 

625 

5,871 

6,426 

3,816 

1 

1 

1 a fiQO 

£ 

Central Provinces. 

Ourbar Presents 

British Eurmah. 

Political Establishments and charges, including expenses on 
account of State prisoners 

Bengal. 

Political Establishmeii’s and charges 

Durbar Preaenis, and Allowances to Vakeels, Natives of rank, 
Ac, . 

Rhootan charges 

Sundry Items 

4,049 

1,000 

86 

290 


Iforth Western Provinces. 

Political Establishments and charges 

Sundry Items 

2,962 

H63 


Punjab. 

Pay of Briti-fh Envoy at Cabuoi, and other Political E-tablish- 
ments and charges 

iiurbar Presents, including Allowances to Vakeels, Ac. 

.■auiidry Items 

6,389 

1,963 

2,66G 

1 

1 

Madras, 

Residents and Agents at Foreign Courts : Faleries, Establish' 
raeiits and Contingent charges 

Charges on account of Ftite prisoners 

9,700 

182 

lUjWO' 

! 

i 


Bombay and Sind. 

Residents and Agents at Foreign Courts: Salaries, Establish- 

ment and Contingent charges 

1 Durbar Presents and Allowances to Natives of rank, Ac. 

^uudry Items 

70,698 

0,326 

10,909 

1 

87.832' 

■ 

Total 

... 1 ... ! 

220,660 
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The Foreign States with which the Government of India has 
'treaties of alliance, either equal or to protect tliein, aie Burmah, 
Sikkim, Nepaul, Affghanistan, Persia, KheUt, Beylaand Hedge \ 
with the Sultan of Muscat, the Sultan of Zanzibar, Shoa, and 
several of the maritime tribes on the coast of Arabia and Africa, 
it has conventions with the object of stopping the slave trade. 
There are also engagements with the Tumongong of Johore and 
vthc chiefs of the Malayan Peninsula. 

The Adminlfitration orTravancore^ 18G5-66. 

Judicial . — A provision was made (or disposing of civil or 
criminal cases by a single judge of the Zillah Court. The 
jurisdiction of Moonsifts was doubled and their award was made 
final in certain petty cases. The Dewan was authorised to offer 
a full pardon to participators in crime on condition of their 
turning evidence against their fellow participators. 

The 4 Zillah and 15 Moonsififs’ Courts dispo.sed of 17,682 civil 
suits out of 23,006 agaiust 11,297 out of 13,599 the previous 
year. The value of the suits was about Rs. 18,40,000. The 
Sudder Court disposed of 2 62 civil appeals out of 472 against 
204 out of 424 the previous year. There were 4()1 criminal 
cases involving 1,007 prisoners and 371 cases were disposed of 
involving 896 prisoners ; 462 prisoners or 46 per cent, were ac- 
quitted, the ratio of acquittals in the previous year being abou-f; 
60. The number of charges entertained by the police was 
14,842, or 1,492 more than in the preceding year, and at the 
end of the year, only 26 chaiges remained undecided ; 398 or 
about 2^ per cent, were committed for trial to the higher tri- 
bunals. Six per cent, of the persons charged were females, chiefly 
with petty assault and theft. The law prohibits the infliction 
of death on females. The total number of persons charged 
was 29,083, of whom 982 were sent up to the Zillah Cri- 
minal Courts, 15,561 were convicted; 4,029 were discharged 
on compromise ; 8,412 were acquitted, and 99 furnished securi- 
ty for good behaviour. Of the persons convicted 13,532 were 
fined ; 1,422 impiisoned ; 69 whipped ; 238 were both imprison- 
ed and fined ; 74 were impiisoned and whipped ; and 2 were 
fined and whipped. The amount of fines awarded was Rs, 
44,014, and 31,276 Bs. were realised. The amount of pro- 
perty represented to have been stolen was 57,179 Ks. and 
the amount recovered by the Police, 27,222 Ks. The num- 
ber of convicts in the jails at the beginning of the year 
was 564 and 441 were adoiitted in the year. Of these 391 
w*ere released on expiration of sentence and 25 died. The 
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average cost was 52 Rs. per convict, being an increase of about 
JO J^s. a convict over the previous year. 

Revenue * — The total revenue from land realized in the^ 
year, inclusive of arrears, was Rs. 16,83,649. The rain fall 
was at least 19 inches below the ordinary average. About 
1,028 acres of paddy land and 2,010 pieces of garden land 
"Tvere reclaimed in the year. Labour and enterprise Oie 
both wanting in great degree. Several European planters carry 
on coffee cultivation on the Ghats, holding estates of several, 
thousand acres. The revenue from Land and Sea Customs, exclu- 
sive of that from pepper and tobacco, was Rs. 2,50,806, falling 
eliort of llie previous year by Rs. 1,27,408. The export duty on 
jieppcr, shows an increase of Rs. 3.5,968, being Rs. 79,394 against 
Ivs. 43,426. Salt yielded Rs. 7,04,316 against Rs. 6,49,000,. 
while tlie quantity sold was 3^ per cent, less than the previous 
year. Tlie Sircar has a monopoly of the sale of salt and raised 
the selling price in assimilation to the British Indian selling- 
])rlce, to prevent smuggling into British territory. The profits 
from Forests during the last ten years amount to Rs. 4,11,702. 
The demand under the head of Excise and opium amounted 
to Rs. 89,436 and the recoveries to Rs. 86,086. Rs. 3,33,346 
Avere expended on Public Woilcs, of wliich Its. 1,07,232 went 
to the Victoria Canal. Tlie entire revenue collections amounted 
to Its. 44,80,634 against Rs. 42,11,140 and the disbursements 
to Rs. 43,07,644 against Rs. 40,47,734. The subsidy of Its. 1,99,162 
was paid to the Briliali Government. 

Education . — The number of pupils under instruction was 
1,779 and tlie average daily attendance 882. The cost 
o( education in the district schools amounted to Rs. 12,778. 
The sum spent on education by the Sircar was Its. ll,448‘, 
1,289 Rs. being realised ad fees. A graduate of the 
University of Edinburgh was appointed Head Master of the 
Central School of Trevandrum ; a senior department formed of JO 
matriculated students, and 20 youths prej^ared for matricula- 
tion. Twenty students against 11 of the former year passed the 
clifTerent examinations in the Madras University. A Law class 
was attached to the school and a vernacular Law class of 25 
was supported by the Sircar, A book depot was established 
into which 26,500 books were received to be sold to pupils at 
a trifle above cost price to cover the carriage. Rs. 20,000 were 
spent to promote vernacular education and a vernacular Normal 
school was to be organised under a master trained in a Madraa 
Normal School. In the schools conducted by Chiistian Mis- 

sa 2 
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fiionariea 12,979 boys and 3,224 girls were educated ; 20 of these 
scholars were taught English, 166 Tamil .and 828 Malayalurn. 

The Medical Department was under charge of i)r. Koss, 
Durbar Physician. A new Civil Hos|utal was opened at 
a cost Rs. I8,000f into which 289 patients were admitted, 
of whom 227 were cured in nine months. Sixty surgical 
operations were performed in that lime. In all the hospital:, 
under the Durbar Physician, there were 253 cases re- 
maining under treatment when the year began, 4,007 were 
admitted, giving a total of 4.260 for the year. Of these 
3,804, or about 90 per cent, were cured or relieved ; 121, 
or nearly 2 per cent, died; and the remaining 299 weie under 
treatment when the year ended. J he greateat amount 
of mortality was from the following diseases : anasarca 24, 
cholera 14, diarrhoea 12, anocmia 8, dysenteria 7, h pra 6, 
dropsy 5. The number of out-patients treated was 7,362. 
Under Dr. Pulney Andy 23,999 were vaccinated during 
the year. The cost of the medical establishment was 53,000 Us, 
or Its. 9,000 in excess of the previous year. 

Tost Ojfice or “ VnjelU * — There weie 59 Poet Offices at 
which 101,000 private letters were received, or 23 per cent, 
more than in the previous year. The number of official letters 
was 334,164. 

Miscellaneous , — A small Observatory well provided with instru- 
ments and a Museum and public garden are kept up are the cost 
the Sircar. In the garden at l^eermade different varieties of Chiiw 
i!ona are successfully cultivated, also lea and fruits. The Most Ex- 
sdted Order of the Star of India was conlerred on II. H. the Ma- 
haraja in the course of the year, the investiture being performed 
by Colonel A. Stewart, K. A , specially deputed for that jiurpose 
by the Oovernurof Madras. 


The Administration of Cochin, 1^64-65. 

Judicial . — Three judges were dismissed from the Zillah 
Court, one for corruption, and the other two for incompe- 
tence ; their places were filled with well educated natives who 
had passed the examination for a Moonsiffship in the British 
fiervice. The Zillah courts are composed ol three judges, 
two of whom constitute a quorum. The number of original 
civil suits on the files of the courts during the year w'as 3,782 
against 2,952 and 3,101 were disposed of against 2,205. 
Uhere were 242 appealSf filed against 250, and 146 against 168 
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were dis^posed of. There were 128 criminal cases pending 
and filed against 122, 2 rnd 30 against 27 were committed to the 
sessions. Tlie number of charges that came belbre the Police 
was 1,191 or nearly the same as in the |)reviou8 year ; of these 
J47 charges were found to be entirely unfounded, and 425 were 
diinissed for want of proof. Punishment was awarded in 270 cas- 
Mje on 601 persons. The amount of fines inflicted was Rs. 1,933^ 
on 390 persons. One hundred and fifty-eight were sentenced 
to imjn'isonment and 61 to corporal punishment. Seventeen 
alleged robberies were committed during the year and 11 cases 
and 68 prisoners were committed to the Criminal Court. The 
number of convicts in the jails was 248 against 313 ; of these 
75 were released, 6 died and 1 escaped during the year. Ex- 
clusive of Euro{)ean medicine the jail expenses were Rs. 9,852 
for food and clothing, Rs. 2,478 for guarding and Rs. 48 for re- 
pairs, being altogether Ks. 12,351. 

Revenue . — The total' receipts were Rs. 15,25,4B7 and the 
disbursements Rs. 10,74,881 giving a balance of Rs. 4,50,676. 
The Land revenue amounted to Rs, 5,83,164 or 54 per cent, of 
the total receipts. The Excise Revenue fell from Rs. 29,606 
to Rs. 17,377, a decrease attributable mainly to a prohibition from 
the R. C. Bishop of Verapoly to the members of his church, who 
are numerous in the country, from selling and drinking arrack, 
&c. The proceeds from the sale of salt increased from Rs. 1,32,000 
to Rs. 1,70,470. The assimilation of the Selling price of salt 
to that in the adjoining British territory seriously afi'ected its 
sale. There were disbursed for the expenses of the palace Rs. 
161,760, Rs. 106,642 for administrative establishments, Rs. 
250,830 lor miscellaneous expenses and Rs. 2,00,000 as a subsidy 
to the British Government. 

Education . — The number of schools continued ibe same. A 
Sanskrit school was established at Trirhoor in consequence of 
which the Sircar ceased connection with the Normal school at 
Cannanore. The most important Government school is at Er- 
iiacollum. 

Public Works . — The total sum spent in the department was 
Rs.*], 7 5,795. of which Rs. 67,324 were laid out on roads, canals 
and bridges, Rs. 8,141 on irrigation, Rs. 23,877 on pagodas, Rs. 
38,621 on palaces and Rs. 26,780 on cutcherries and other pub* 
lie buildings. The port of Narakal was surveyed at the request 
of the British Government and a reliable chart was prepared ; 2l» 
vessels called at it containing 14,218 tons being an increase of 7 
vessels, of the aggregate tonnage of 6,666 tons. The Port dues 
amounted to Rs. 902. 
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Miscellaneous.— forest revenue was Rs. 50.1-tO against 
Rs. 36.7(i5. ' Eight thousjmd six humlred and forty persons 
weie vaccinated with success in 7,560 cases, the number of 
vaccinations in the former year being 8,010 of which 7,295 weia 
unsuccessful. 'Die hospital at Ernacollum admitted 230 against 
231 in-door ]>atieiits of whom 189 against 181 were cured 
and 16 against 20 died. Two thousand and eighty-eight againat 
2,107 ovUdoor patients were treated, of whom 2,000 against 
2,011 were cured and 60 against 33 died. The expenditure was 
Rs. 8,652, Cholera broke out in several parts of the country 
during the year with unusual severity ; 12,358 cases or 3 per 
cent, of the entire population were attacked. Of tliese 9,966 or 
80 per cent, of the cases were fatal and only a little more than 
2,000 recovered. These are probably under the real numbers. 
After the cholera subsided a fever broke out and attacked 1.276 
people with fatal results in nearly half the cases. The populatiou 
was estimated at 399,066 souls. 

The Seveniy*oiie under the Centrnl India 

Agency. 

(jIexchal. 

The feudatory territory supervised by the Central India 
Agency, the head-quarters ol which is Indore, forms three grand 
divisions. The ISurth-East division comprises tlie Is^itive 
IStates of Bundelcund and Hewah. 'Die Koitheru division con- 
sists of the Northern and Central districts of the Gwalior 
States. The South-West division comprises the table-land 
known in modern times as Mahva — though far within the 
ancient limits of the Province of that name — and the sub-inon- 
tane territory between il and the Neibudda, as also a consider- 
able tract south of that river, extending to the Kandeieh fron- 
tier. The first, exteiniing from the Bengal Presidency in tlie 
east to the Gwalior Slate in the west, includes Hewah and 35 
other states and petty chiefship?. Its area is about 22,400 
square miles ; its population about 3,1 70,000 souls ; and its f)ub- 
lic re^feiiues aggregate about Rs. 63,58,000. The 2nd, or Nor- 
tliern division, extends from Bimdlecund and the Saugor district, 
and has an area of about 19,500 square miles ; its population is 
about 1 ,180,000 souls and its public revenues about Rs. 67,65,000. 
The 3rd, or South-West division goes on westward to the Bom- 
^ bay Presidency and contains the remainder of Gwalior, Hol- 
d's kar’a estates, Bhopal, Dliar and Dewus and other small states. 

The area of this division is about 41,700 square miles, its po- 
k pulation about 3,320,000 souls and its public revenues about 
' Rs. 1,30,00,000. The states and petty chiefships in the whole 
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tei I itory comprised within the Central India Agency are thus 
classed ; — 


WM im 

eg 

55; 

cj 

a 

0 . 

lb 

rs 

a 

0 

0 

pp 

Rajpoot. I 

Brahmin. 

OtluM- riasv 
o.s. 

Total. 

Principal States 

2 

1 


1 



4 

Secondary do. 

<2 

2 

0 

12 


1 

23 

Minor and potty do. 


4 

1 

11 

20 

... 

■’1 


Total 

4 

7 

J7 

L„~ 

33 

*G 

4 

) 

71 


Tlieir aggregate general statistics are about — area, 83,600 
Fqiiare niileai, population, 76,70,000 souls, annual revenues, Rs. 
2,61/^3.000. 

The Country and People vary greatly in their character. No- 
thing can be a greater contrast than the desolate wilds and jun- 
gles of’ the Western Sathpooras, and parts of the country ex- 
tending from them to the Vindhyas with their savage rnliabi- 
tants, the Bheel tribes, who abhor field, or, indeed, any other^ 
manual labour, and the adjoining richly cultivated plains of 
Malwa, extending, with occasional intervening tracts of hill and 
jungle, from the Mhye on the west to Bhilsa on the east, a 
etrett\li of close on 200 miles; and from the crest of the line of 
the Vindhyas to Mundissore and Oomutwarra, a distance of 
from 100 to 120 miles, and populated by a thrifty, agricultural 
peo])le. This is succeeded by the more hilly and jungly land 
of Oomutwarra, Seronje, and Keechiwarra, with their scanty 
population. North waids towards Gwalior the country becomes 
more open, except on the wild border tracts of Kotah of Bun- 
dlecund till we come to the carefully cultivated plain of Gwa- 
lior stretching for a distance of 140 miles between the Chum- 
bul Pahooj and Sind rivers. A vast portion of Biindlecund is 
hilly and unproductive, forming the northern slope of the table 
land of the Vindhyas, but the scenery is strikingly grand. Rewah 
possesses much mineral wealth but tlie greater part has never , 
been seen by Europeans ; the Topographical Survey is now 

^ fSic in orig. 
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opening it np. Its ]»laln8 are fertile, but the valley of the Soane 
to the south of the Kymore range is desolate. The people of 
Bevvuh are described as indolent and untrustworthy ; and they, 
and the country generally, are certainly far Jess civilised than 
the neighbouring States and people of Bundlecund. Though 
widely different in other respects, there is one characteristic 
common to the Baghels of liewah, the Boondelas of BundelcuRd 
and the Rajimots of Gwalior and Malwa, — a dislike to labour 
or service away from their homes, so that they do not generally 
take an active part in the business of tilling the soil, such being, 
ai a rule, left to the inferior and servile classes. The in- 
stances are rare in which any of them have entered the mili- 
tary service of the British Government. They are, throughout 
the territory generally, regarded as the local heads of society, 
or of the village communities to which they belong ; and many 
of them possess much influence amongst those around them, as 
the representatives of the ancient families of the respective 
clans ; but the condition of the Rajpoots in the States of Cen- 
tral India is most miserable and pitiable. Deprived of the field 
for action and excitement of former times, numbers of them, 
Chiefs and dependents, have no occupation congenial to their 
tastes, and give themselves up to the immoderate use of opium, 
and to sloth, while their means are altogether unequal to their 
decent support, those who possess lands or tankas being for' the 
most part irretrievably in debt. Though the Mahrattas havo 
long been the predominant ruling powers in Gwalior and Malwa, 
they are still regarded as foreigners ; and a strong feeling of 
animosity and dislike exists towards them on the part of most 
of the liajpoot tribes. The numerous settlements, mediated 
under Sir J. Malcolm’s authority, were principally on behaU of 
the hereditary claims of the heads of these classes, who, having 
been dispossessed of their estates, and, in many instances, driven 
to the jungles, were, at that period (under the designation of 
'‘Grassiahs” and ** Sondiahs”) the local, as the Pindarees were 
the general, pests of tlie country, their whole subsistence being 
obtained by violence and marauding. These settlements secur- 
ed to them the regular payment*. by the Native Governments, 
of the tankas or cash allowances, or the grant of their equiva- 
lent in land, to which they were deemed fairly entitled. To 
them the extraordinary recovery of the province from past 
•misrule is to be ascribed. The maintenance of the terms of these 
mediations, to which the British faith is pledged, is undoubted- 
ly still essential to the ineservation of order iu Malwa. Their 
general abandonment would at once be followed by a return of 
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tho troubles and excesses of former times, with which — as has 
been ehowu in the cajse of even individuals of these classes^ 
wlio have fioin time to time broken loose — the Native Govern- 
cnents would be quite unequal to cope ; and which nothing but 
the power of the British Government, and fresh mediations of 
the same description, would finally suppress. In Bundlecund 
and Rewah, differing in this respect Iroin Ceirtral India, tbeie 
IS no decadence among theolaiumen; the old fumilies still hold 
ihe land. • 

Tht Judicial and Police Systems in most of the s-tates are 
crude and unsatisfactory, though efforts have been made under 
British management to improve them in Gwalior, Bhopal, and 
other states dining minorities. In the rest justice is rudely ad- 
ministered, according to the Shasters, or JVJahomedan Law. 
There is no defined procedure ; the officials to whom the 
duty is entrusted being open to influences, which must ma- 
terially affect ihoir proceedings, while there is little to inspiie 
confidence in their qualifications otherwise for their responsible 
posts, and their decisions are liable to he set aside at pleasure 
i)y the llnler, or, in Civil cases, to he allowed to remain unen- 
forced, Offenders under sentence in culinary Liiminal cases 
can generally, it is believed,' obtain a remis.-ion or mitigation of 
tlieir sentences, il their friends aie in a ))Osition to purchaso 
them. The seven feudatoiies, Stndhia, Wolkar, Bhopal, Ke- 
wah, Teliree, Dutlia and Snmihur exercise supreme crimiiiai 
jnrisdicLioii except o\ er Bi iti.'-h subjects ; in the case of all the 
otheis such jiu isdiciion lies with the British Political Author 
lilies, to whom also all seiious crimes within their limits are re^ 
polled iiy the minor Petty Chiefs. All the States inainiaiii a 
Puli'’e < [' some sot t, and the chief lines of road are more or less 
efficiently guarded throughout ; but the general avrangementd 
in this re.-pect elsewhere are, in many parts of the territory, in- 
adequate and iiuflicient. Yet heinous ciime and ineccuiily 
aie less tlian might be expected. The Jail system in almost all 

feudatory States is miserable. Not one has any just sense 

whatever of being under the obligation of providing proper ac- 
commodation and subsistence for ci iminals under confinement 
by its Courts or orders. Something in this res|)ect has been 
done in all the States that have been temporarily under Ciitisli 
management ; bat the maintenance of the arrangunents intro- 
duced oil such occasions cannot be guaranteed. The minor, 
stall s cannot afford such arrangements but there is no excuse 
for the larger states. 

71tc Rerenucs of the Feudatory Sfalcsare dciited chiefly fre^a 

l uL XI j f'Aia L - ^ 
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llie lanil tax, wliicli id levif d under various syatenip. In Gwalior, 
Ihe village lease syelem lias been lor several years in force, and 
the peLileinents have been made, on the'whole, on a liberal basis, 
lor terms varying from 5 to 20 years ; that of all Sindhians Malwa 
Districts is for the latter period. The substitution of this sys- 
tem for that previously in force, under which the country was 
given over to the oppressions of A mils and Contractors, has had 
the oest effect on the people generally of the State ; comparative 
contentment on this subject prevailing in the Districts whicli 
formeily gave the Durbar ihe greatest trouble in the realisation 
of the revenue. In some of the other States the same system 
lias been introduced, more or less modified ; whilst in others the 
Government rent is levied, either direct by the officials from 
the zemindars and ryots, or through tlie headmen of villages, 
who receive a certain percentage of the |)roceeds lor their ex- 
jienses and services ; or, as in Rewah, the lands are still farmed 
init to contractors under the old system, though this practice is 
not common now. In addition to that derived from the lard, 
all the States raise a revenue from A bleary, Sayer, and Ciis- 
lomg dues, which, in some of the larger Chielships, yield conside- 
rable amounts. In Gwalior this branch of the revenue is stated 
to be not less than 15 lakhs. 

Education is far from being in a Patisfaclory condition, not- 
withstanding the advice and efforts of the Political Officers. 
Fevv of the feudatories desire progress of this sort among their 
lenanti*}^, some consi<ler it ohjectionahle. The Maharajas of 
Gwalior and Indore both take an interest in this question ; and 
the Madrissas at their respective capitals are creditably main- 
tained aud well attended. That at Indore has turned out seve- 
lal pu|)il3 with an unusually good knowledge of Englisli, and 
otherwise well educated, some of wiiom occupy important |)ost8 
in the serxice of the State. There are about 25 other pubjic 
Hchools in the Indore States, but they receive little care aud 
attention from the authorities ; and the private institutions, 
which are between 70 and 80 in number, are in consequence 
]>etter attended by pupils. ]\Ialmrajah Sindhia some time ago 
jitaced Major Filose of his service, a grandson of Jean Baptiste, 
and a gentleman of good education and attainments, at the head 
of this Department in his State. The Gwalior Slate maintains 
Ul public schools, which are attended by nearly 3,000 pupils, 
and there is also a great number of private institutions which 
give instruction to probably four or fiv6 times that number. The 
Sekunder Begum of Bliopal takes an interest iu education, and 
pro]>oses establishing female school- tlirongliout licr S'ale. The 
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Dlvar Chief ha3 hhown every disposition to maintain and extend 
tile uselulness of the iustituiions which weie established in that 
State when under Britioh supervision. The 0 iris’ School at Dhat 
is progressiof; satisfactorily. In Burwani a eoininencement haa 
been made. The Dewas State has 5 public and private schools^ 
which are fairly attended. There are very promising State 
s^iools at Jowra and Kutlain, at which English is' taught. 
Education is more backward in Rewah and Biiiulelcund than iu 
the States of Central India ; and the only schools that have as 
yet made satisfactory piogress there, are those at J)iitii!i and 
Chiikary, which are \ ery creditably maintained. About 20 States 
have either already estahrL^hed one public school within their 
limits, or have promised to do so. Tlie want of fairly educated 
and competent teachers is felt throughout these tenilories ; the 
lates of remuneration offered to this class being quite insuffic-i- 
ent to obtain the services of [lorsons trained ui the British 
schools. 

The Public Works in Feudatory States are the high roads 
constructed under the supervision of Biiti-h Officers. During 
186 j- 66, the principal woiks under construction by the Chiefs 
lliemselves were — The water-woiks at Bhopal, for supplying the 
city with water, which are being executed at the charge of the 
Koodsea Begum, and at an estimated cost of between 3 and 4* 
lakhs of Ruiiees. Similar works by Maharajah Holkar for sup- 
plying Indore with water. These are now nearly com])leted. 
A portion of the EtaWrih and Gwalior Road, via Bhind, within 
the latter teriitory, which is being carried on by Maharajah 
Sindia, and which will be an impoitant line when completed. 
Serais for travellers on the (ioona Division of the Agra and 
Bombay Hoad. Various woiks of public im[>rovenieiit about 
the town of Rutlaiii. The British Military Woiks are those 
under construction in the large Station of Morar and the Fort- 
ress of Gwalior, and at Nowgong, which, like Morar, is being 
enlarged for occu[)ation by an additional Kur(q)ean force, and 
are of a. very extensive character, which it will probably take 
some years to complete. 

The Military Forces maintained by the States of Central In- 
dia and Bundelcund are, so fur as numbers go, very consider- 
able: — ^ * 
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Except in the case of Gwalior iiiany of tlie f^uus are alloc;elher 
tiiiserviceable, and many tiiifit for field p^l■pl)^e^■. These Ssmcs 
do not include the guns mounted on the nuuierous old Forts in 
the Gwalior territory j and are hy no means complete in this 
respect as regards other States. The Ketuin of Cavalry shows 
all the mounted men of every description maintained by the 

State. That of Infantry includes also the armed Police of se- 
veral which ha\e been entired with their, more siricily speak- 
ing, Militniy foice of this aim. Put, again, the Pidice entered 
ojiposite the Gwalior State are only the Battalions of Niijeebs, 
which are little inlerior to the regular troo|)s, and do not in- 
clude the iminerous Bond and District Police employed by it, 
which amount to probably little less than 10,000 men The' 
Gwalior Army is a well-drilled and equipped force, biit littlo 
inferior in these respects and general ap|)eaiaiice to the British 
Eative troops. Indoie, Bhopal, Bewah, and Tehree maintain 
a consideraWe number ol troops, but they cannot be compared 
wiih those of Gwalior; the sum expended by Maharajah Sindhia 
on the latter being several lakhs in excess of the entire annual 
revenue of any of those etates. 

^ffriculture — In the four years ending 1864-66 the crops 
were far below the average, and large exports of grain to Bom- 
bay took place. In June 1866, a scarcity of food,— amounting 
to actual famine in Western Malwa and^the Districts under the 
Sheet Agenc}^, prevailed throughout Malwa, causing much 
distress and loss of life fiom starvation amongst the d^estituto 
classes of the community. This was partially relieved by the 
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contrlbuliona of Captaia Bannerman ami Colonel Daly and the 
Central India Horse, *and by a grant from a fine le\ied on the 
Chief of Jhabo(mh. The ciops of that year were good/ and 
though the drain from Mahva we^^t^^a^d continued, and prices 
were high, there W:»s no actual scarcitv. The area under cotton 
fell off in 1865-60, owing to the fall in price, Fioin rain and 
Iwil the out-turn of Opium was diminished, hut the unusually 
high price of the drug in China led to an export rd’ 54,199 chests, 
made up by stocks and inlerior qualities le-erved generally for 
home consumption. The amount of Pass Dni}^ lealised between 
1st May 1865 and 30th A|)ril 1866 was Its. 2,05,16,^00. -A 
larger sum was expected in 18G6-G7. I'he agiiculiural popula- 
tion have been enriched by tlm large increase in the pi ice of 
grain, cotton and opium in tlie last five years. During this periosl 
tlie juice of grain has been fully doubled, anil cotton has realised 
three and lour times its juevioua rates, — wliile ojiiiim, for some 
time past, has jiaid the cultivator 20 per cent, more than form- 
erly. In Sindialds Malwa Districts, which are leased on a 20 
years* settlement, and the Gwalior territory generally, tlie agri- 
cultural population have reaped the fuff benefit of this rise in 
prices, subject, of course, to abatement for I lie enhanced cost of 
labour; but some of the Native Rulers have not been slow 
to turn it to account by raising the land tax, and, in a revenue 
settlement of his territory now in progress, Maharajah Holkar 
hojies to be tlius able to add a consideiabie sum to the income 
of his State. All eiiijiloycson fixed iiiconies and the lower classes 
suffered froni tliis vise. Smdliia alone granted sj^ecial allowances 
while the Juhhulpore railway woiks, and the jiublic works iu 
cantonments relieved tlie lah(»uring class. Fifteen months be- 
fore, Cohuiel Meade was told by some of the chiefs in Eastero 
Buiullecund that the regular and liberally remuneiaied em- 
ployment, available to tluir j)eoj)le on the Jiibbuljiore Railway, 
had been tlie saving of tlie country, and that but for it their 
lands would have been dep ijiulated. 

Trade is chieily carried on in Malwa and at Gwalior. In 
Malwa the principal marts are Indore, Bhopal, Oqjeiu, Mun- 
dissore, Rutlam, Dhar, Jowra, Augur, Neemnch, Shoojawul- 
poor and Bliilsa. Opium chie% is soKI, except at Bbtipal and 
Rutlam where there is cotton. The imports are chiefly Eng- 
lish cloth and piece goods, from l^ombay for sale or in tranvSit 
to Kajpootana. The bankers and mei chants of Malwa are 
closely connected with those of Bombay, hut they appear ge- 
nerally to have kejit clear of tlie troubles that have overtaken 
the latter. At GNvalior, there is a very considerable, general 
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as well as loc^ll, trade, and the number of wealthy bankers and 
inercli'ints establisljed lliero is very large. Jt used to be said 
tliat tlie wealth of the residents oi this class, iu the principal 
street, exceeded five millions sterling, a large pioportion of 
which was buried in their houses, in casli or bullion, liliind, 
tlie ancient capital of the Bliadowia Uajas, on the high road 
from Gwalior to Ktawah, is the mart for the cotton grown ii\ 
that quarter of the Gwalior territory, and enjoys an extensive 
business in connection with that staple. The trade earned on 
in Biindlecund is principally of a local desciiption. '[ he chief 
commercial mart is Chutterpoor, wh.ich is centiically siluated 
on the main lines of road, traversing the Piovince from north 
to soutli and Irom west to east; and will, doubtless, when these 
are completed, become a place of considerable importance. The 
diamond mines of Punah attiact to it jewellers and merchants 
wlio trade in precious stones; and lac, and other fore.st produce, 
which form items of traffic, are collected in the jungles of this 
ami other adjoining S:ates, and are expoited to the British 
distiicts. Tehree, JJuttia, Chirkary, and some of the other chief 
towns of the various {States, have a considerable local trade. 
The principal place of trade in Hewab is the capital, where a 
good deal of general business is earned on in .connection with 
Mirznpore, which is the great entrepot for the iiaffie between 
this State and the British Provinces. The Rewab Forests sup- 
ply sleepers for tlie Railway, and mucli valuable produce of 
various kinds for trade purposes. Some of its districts contain 
coal-fields and minerals tliat, under an intelligent and enlight- 
ened Government, might become a source of great wealth; but 
tliere is no present prospect of such a result, everything connect- 
ed with its administration being in a most backward, and, in some 
respects, almost barbarous condition. 'J'rade is exposed to 
serious obstructions or transit duties and tolls and the want of 
security. 

F%LbiiC Health . — Cholera prevailed in many districts, ap- 

f earing in Malwa iu April 1865 and travelling up the Vindhyas. 

t carried off the lamented Nawab of Jowra, Ghous Mahomed 
Khan. It was followed in some of the villages of Western 
Malwa by a peculiarly fatal type of fever, called the “ Goojerati 
, Bimari.’* The prevailing scarcity of food throughout the 
.^^^States under the Bheel and Western Alalwa Agencies, predis- 
l^^' pcsed the Bhcels and the poorer classes of the community to 
disease, and many perished Irom these epidemics. Cholera 
committed serious ravages, also, in many parts of Bundelcund ; 
and there, as in Western Malwa, was followed hy fever of a fa- 
tal type. It also visited Gwalior and Bhopal. 
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Forests . — Many pavls of Central India are covered with dense 
jungle, and the trees in some of these tracts approacli to a size 
which would almost warrant their being described as forests ; 
hilt with the exception of Hewnh — of the forest capabilities of 
which State, thcie is no accurate inforn^ation, — the timber to be 
obtained fiom these tracts is rarely of a valuable or even useful 
description. Within the last 50 years the country has been 
denuded of its timber owing chiefly to the increasing de- 
mand, and also to the want of conservation and frequent fires. 
Simple rules have been drawn np for conservaiion, hut there is 
little left to conserve. The Mow a thrives especially in Bundle- 
cund, where it grows to a great Mze, and has a very handsome 
appearance. Jt is much pnzed theie, and many serious and 
hluody aflVays have, even of late yeais, occiured at the fi uit 
season for the right of possession (d trees of this class, on the 
disputed boundaries of the various States in that cpiarter. 

The Vauioos States. 

hidore — With tliis state the relations are under the direct 
contiol ol the Governor Generafa Agent as licsident. Its 
Administiation is conducted by ilalnnajah Ilolkar himself 
oil the system established by liiin some } ears ago, and which 
may he luiefly (](‘?cjihcd as arldtraiy and dtspotic in the 
fullest Kastein tense. I'he Uuler himself makes, and at ph^asure 
julminiaters, tiie law, of wliicli theio is no written code, and 
winch is wliolly uiidi fined, though, in practice, justice is or- 
(liiMiily meted out according to the Shaelers, or custom, or 
piaceiieiit. '1 lie piincipal State oflicials con-il^t of an luredi- 
laiy, and meiely nominal, J)ewan ; a Naibor AVoiking Dewaii, 
who i-*, )iowev(M', only a ininisteiial oilicer, and po^se&.-CvS no 
executive power or anthoiity ; and a Council composed of 
tlusc two persons, and the three principal Military (jflii.ers of 
the State, viz., the Commanders ol the Household tioopa, the 
Cavalry, and the Artillery, and Jnfantiy, i esjiecti vely. But 
neither does the Council, as a body, nor any of its riieinhers, 
in their individual capacity, possess or exercise any definite 
jiowers or autlioiity; and it is merely the medium of receiving 
and laying before the Chief repi'esentatiuns lor his consideration 
and orders, or ol submitting reports or suggestions in connection 
wdtli the business or atimini.stralion of the State. Practically, 
it disposes of much of the business of a minor or petty nature 
that comes before it ; but as it enjoys no defined authority, its 
orders, even in such matters, are liable to be cancelled or 
modified at pleasuie by the Cliitf, The same [uiuciple obtains 
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with respect to all the other State officials. The marvel is 
that, under such a system, the administration of the State is 
carried on so well as is the case; and that it is so is main- 
ty, due to the fact that the Chiei’, when roused, acts with 
undoubted energy ; that he readily hears and enquires into 
complaints of corruption or oppression against his officials, 
and, when such are proved to his satisfaction, punishes the 
accused parties with the utmost severity. Witli lesiieTt 
to Maharajah Holkar himself. His Highness was, in his 
early youth, of an active and energetic temperament ; but 
he is now, partly jiiobably from an ailment from which he suffers 
ordinal ily, of a alothful disposition. Ele does nut dievote that 
constant and regular attention to his Grovernment, which must 
be specially needed under such a system as that above described. 
The Keveiiue Depailnicnt is by lar the best administered 
brancli, but it absorbs iiiiicli more of tbe Cluefs time and 
attention th.in it ought to do, with reference to his other duties ; 
the means of adding to his income taking precedence ul all 
other matters in bis mind. Yet the administration is, on the 
whole, lielter snperviseu and concincted than that of most 
Native Chiefships. Maharajali llolkar’s policy is regarded 
as aggressive by all the States uiih which his territory 
is in couUict ; and their general feeling towards him is one ot 
distrust and dislike. As regards his own subjects, the (JInef 
cannot bo saiil to be popular the general ieeliiig respect- 
ing him being that be is a hard ami exacting master ; while 
those who serve him best are conscious that their position anil 
])rospects are uncerlain. The Military foice is in eveiy 
respect indifferent. The Chief has, for the last 18 months, been 
engaged in preparations ior a new land settlement tlirougbont 
his territory, the term of wliich is to be twenty-one years. 
There is, it is slated, a good deal of dissatisfaction amongst 
the people at the advanced rates proposed to be imposed nmier 
this settlement; these rates being arbitrarily fixed by ilio 
Durbai'^ according to the class of the land, and the culiivatois 
having apparently little option allowed them as to their accep- 
tance ol them or not, as they are mere tenants-at will, and can 
he ousted by the Durbar at pleasure. During the year, the 
final sanction of Government has been given to the capitaliza- 
tion of the annual contributions of the Indore State by 
the payment by it of Rs. 23,81,520 by ten annual instal- 
ments, commencing from 1st May 1865, the same being invest- 
ed, on realization, in Government Securities in Maharajah Hv>l- 
kai’s name, but deposited with the Brilitli GoYeriimeut, to 
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which the interest ncoruint^ thereon is to be assigned. The 
ineasme ir< u Ijij^hly .lavourahle one to the Indore State, 
and is duly Mjiprociiited by the Maliuiti jah. 'J'lie tenitorial 
exclian^es jjeMding pince 1861, between this State and the 
Biiti&h Govei ninent, would, it was ho[)ed, have been finally 
concluded by tlie end ol the })ast year; but a serious differeiico 
tj. opiniou betwei'u Maliarajab lloikar and the Bombay Govern-* 
luoni, as to the valuation of Ilia IIii>lHicas* Deccau lands pre- 
vented the cousuiniuation o( this iio[)or(ant lueapuic. It is 
impossil)le to say wluiu it will be coni[>ieted. 

Diwas . — The affairs of bolli the Cliief’sbi[).s coniprisinj]: thisStato 
were salistactoi ily conducted duiiii^ the year. Those ol tlie senior 
brancli of the family are ndmiuipieied by the widow of i lie lato 
Chief, tlie llaj ih Kishnajee llao Puar bein^i' still a minor, thoujiU 
now in his 18th year. U'he younir Kajah is a well dis- 
j)osed Piince, of [)re|)ossessiii<; manner and appeaiance; but be 
has not fus } et shown any lomaikablo amount ol inullincnce. lie 
is, howe\ cr, attentive and obedient to Ids molhei’s Nviolu'S Ho is 
inairied to Maliai a j.ih JSindhia’s chfost dan<:liter. The manage- 
inenl of the affair- of the jnnitu* hianch is conducted l)y tho 
Kaibaii of the late Cbid, Go'indo Itao lianichuiulcr ; the Haja, 
Narain Jiao Puar, bein^ a cldld of only f)!j y«*ars of anc. Tim 
total re\tuue icceipts ol tbi» branch of llie Stale, dm mg tho 
year, were close on ils. 2,511,000, and the expend ii ure about 
Ps, 2,*2J,800, lea\ing a surplus of about Ils. 81/^00, a portion 
of winch has lieeu applied It) the liquidation of debt. The Mili- 
tary force of both hram hos auu)uuis to 10 guns, and about 800 
lioioe uud toot, \ery in hlFn early e [ lippe 1. 

Bar^hee . — The afiairs of this petty Chief&liip were conduct- 
ed sutisluctoiily. 

Givalior, — 'file system established by the able Hx-Miiiister, 
Rajah Sir Diukur Rao, is in the mam still adhered to ; liis reforms 
ill ilie several I )epfi! Imeiits ol tlic Administration, and the re- 
gulatioiH eorii[)iled by him being still in force; but it cannot 
be deided that it is worked iu a very liiffereiit and far less 
cflicieiit and satipfaclory nuinner in ewry iev‘‘[)eot than woabl 
be the case if heweie still at the liolm ui affairs. Maliaiajali 
Sindbia Idmself conducts and supcri ises the Adudnislration, 
Ids chief and most trusted servant bei.ig the Naib Dew an, Dada 
Kliurkay, ilirough whom all impoitant Lusiness passes ; the 
Dewan being, from age and its attendant failings and infirmi- 
ties, unequal to the luboiious duties of his ofiice. On 29lh 
November 1865 the Maharajah adopted a lad ol the name of 
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Gunput Rao — a scion of the house of Sindliia— as heir to his 
possessions, under the name of Kamiijee Rao Sindhia, Hia 
Highness was previously in a disturbed slate of mind, but since 
this event he appears to have abandoned the wild scheme lie 
entertained of wiihdrawing from ))ublic life and has deNOted 
himself more to the business of his state, winch, for some time, 
had been seriously neglected. So long as the village lease sys- 
tem continues, the people will think comparalix ely little o*f 
other causes of discontent and dlssatisifaction. 'i'he danger to 
he appreliended on this head is, that a continual tenii)tation is 
offered to the Chief and his officials to break through these 
conditions, in indhidual cases, on one ])retext or another; and 
Ibis can only be permanently aveited by a just sense, on the 
part of the Ruler, of the reciprocally binding nature of the en- 
gagements that have been so contracted, which, unfortunately, 
is but too apt to be lost sight of where the latter interfere with 
the gratification of the wishes of the Chiel or his favourites. 
ITie w'ant of comiietent and trust worlliy oflicials is much felt in 
the Gwalior State. Rajah Sir Dinkur Hao, finding that his influ- 
ence and examjde failed to effect the leforui of the Pundits 
(his own class) who filled all the offices ol the Administration, 
»ijd, by their general corruption and opj)re&>sions, had brought 
file country to the brink of ruin, endeavoured to introduce into 
the Gwalior service, persons trained in the Revenue Depart- 
ment of the British Provinces, and, for some time, with ap- 
parent success. But these arrangements have not been main- 
tained, and the Pundits may be said again to engross most of the 
important posts, tliough Maharajah Sindhia, who thoroughly dis- 
trusts them, has struck more than one severe blow at the class by 
his nominations to the princiiial offices; and eiiiertains a strong 
desire to be freed from the domination their numbers and mu- 
tual understanding enable them to the exercise. On 12th January 
1660 the Maharajah directed the attachment of Rajah Dinkur 
llao’s Jageer village of Billowa, for his non-attendance at the 
Durbar' held for the formal adoption by the Chief of an heir to 
tlm State. The circumstances connected with this painful oc- 
currence had not been cleared up. Tliere were seven attacks 
on the Government mail in Gwalior territory during the year, 
of which six occurred in Malwa ; three of a singularly out- 
rageous and determined character being committed on tliree 
successive nights in March 1866, evidently by the same gang, in 
the neighbourhood of Mundiasore. There is a general feeling of 
distrust towards the Durbar and its proceedings amongst the 
minor States and petty Chiefships of Central India^ its feudur 
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torles, whether under the protection or not of the British Go- 
verniiient ; but its j^eneral relations towards the adjoini-iop ia- 
(le]ieiideiit ClHelaliii)s are not unfriendly, though there is no 
iniiinacy bet ween it and them. There 1ms been an indication, 
on more than one occabdun lately, of atteuipis to esrainish a 
direct communication between the llulers of this State and 
Indore, which has necessitated interiereiice as being at vari- 
ance witli the treaties between boili States and the Govern- 
ment. 'i hese attempts a})pear to have wholly originated with 
Maharajaii llolkar. There is no Chief within the limits of this 
Agency who sets a higher value than Maharajah Sindhia on 
the good o])inion of the Viceroy and Governor cjeneral, or is 
more anxious to obtain Ills Excellency’s commendation. His 
High ness has generally evinced a becoming i*es[)ect lor the views 
and requisitions of the 13ritij-h Government, even when they 
have involved uaciifices most opposed to his iucliuationa. 

Bhopal . — The administration of (he Bliopal State was con- 
ducted, as heictofore, by the Nawah Sekunder Begum who, 
however, associated lier daughter, the Nawab Shah Jehan 
Begum, with her therein, the cui rent business of an ordinary 
nature being transacted by the latter lady. The system of ad- 
ministration in the several I)e[)artments established in tltis State, 
and which has been in force lor several years past, is well suit- 
ed to the wants of the country, if fairly and honestly worked 
out. While Her lligliness the Sekunder Begum occupied 
the post ol Regent, this is stated to have been the case ; but, 
whether fioni a falling oiF of the active and energetic attention 
and sujicrvision of former times on the part oi the Ruler, or 
from a change in the class and character of the principal offi- 
cials, there apjiears, from the Reports of the Political Agent, to 
Jiave been much laxity ibr some time past in some ol the State 
Dcparlincnis, especially in the Judicial Branch of the adininis- 
tration, which, that Officer is of opinion, is very indifferently 
conducted. Oil the hii't occasion of Oolonel JMeade’s meeting Her 
Hi ghness, she alluded in terms of much depression to the losses 
her service had sustained during the year by the death of 
several of her best officials, persons who, she observed, had been 
trained up to the business of (be Srate under her own eye and 
direction, and whom she ct>uld not hope to replace for a long 
time to come, if at all. The Sekunder Begum agreed to the 
permanent abolition of all restrictions on the general exporta- 
tion of grain, except the payment of the ordinary duty, on con- 
dition that she irf permitted to levy a moiety of such duty on sup-' 
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plies purchased for the Biitish Cantonments, which has been 
acceded to by Government. This measure, it honestly carried 
out, will be (>l va^t inip,)rtance to Western Alalvva, which is, to 
a great extent, dependent on lili-'p-il (or its supplies ot lood, and 
lias, at various times of late years, been i educed to great straits 
by the enforced suspei)si'»n, by the lulcr, o( all exportations of 
grain from that State. The Begum has not yet concun ed iji 
the advisability of working a line ol railway fioin Blu)[ial to the 
G. I. P. Bailway. d’he Ileguni undoubtedly jios^essts many 
valuable qualities ns a Ruler. Though ^he has delects, of tem- 
per and in stune other res[iects, she is — as she so well pioved 
at the most trying crisis — thoroughly well disposed to the para- 
mount fiowcr. 

Rujcfliur — This Sfate is adminisfered hy the Chief Ijiniaelf, 
Pavvat Alotee Sing, iu a tolerably satislactors manner, 

Nursiiighur . — riie management of this Slate is left by the 
Chiet almost wliolly to his Kamdars, whose prt)ceedin«»s liavo 
given lise to many complaints amongst the [n oj Ic, [^'ljghur 
and Nursinghur are triliutary to Gwalior and Indore, respec- 
tively, but they have no direct i(dalions with those States ; and 
are under the8[)ecial protection ami guarantee ot the British Go- 
vernment-, through which their tiibnres aie paid to tliem. Of the 
minor Chielships, Kilchipoor — held tioin Gwalior, but under Bri- 
tish protection — is favourably reported on. 

Bheel Agency . — The state of the territory under the Bheel 
J^gent was generally satisfactory notwithstaiuling scarcity of 
lood. The practice ol cattle lilting, whicli is the pre\ ailing crime 
in almost all tlie wilder portions of the frontier districts ot llie 
States under this and some (d’ the other Agencies, is leporfed as 
epecially flouiishing on the Koosliulgliur boi dcr, Inch lia^ al- 
ways borne a bad reputation iu this res[)ect. Dkar . — The affairs 
of this State have been satisfactoi ily cairicd on by the Chief, 
i\nund Bao Puar, with the a3sit.larjcc ol the J.)ew'an, Ilughonath 
Ntirain« The Chiel has greatly improved in every way, JDhar, 
like Bhopal, has lately agieed to the abolition ot all restrictions 
on the export ol grain. The serious notice taken by Gt»vernment 
of the case of mutilation at Jhaboua, to which the Chiet was a 
party, had a satisfactory effect on liim. The Jhabooa State 
is under the protection ol the British Government, but its re- 
lations with Indore — owing to the possession by that State of 
feinany of its villages, and the aasignment to it ol the Tankas of 
raeveral of the Ooiimios, in lieu of the tribute, and also its claims 
on the Bayer dues levied in Jhabooa — are troublesome and iia- 
aatisfactory, the policy ol Maharajah Holkar being to regard and 
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treat the State as a suboidinate tlependeiicy, and tlie Chief ns a 
mere Tankadar ol Induve. A/i Hajpoor. — Tlie j»roeeedii)ori and 
condition ot the Cliiel ol, thiaj Stale iiavo been lar from saUhlac- 
tory. His liissipaied iialiits have serioualy atfecled hia intellect; 
and his conduct towaids the Kamdar, w Im inana^^cd the State 
during liis nunorit)', inis diivtii him ttom his service, while he 
liim^eif wholly ne^jects ail [mblic business. The debts ot the 
Slate liLive Jaigely increased, and the adininiatratjon has become 
much disoi'^ani&ed. Tbeie is <><‘iieially some tiouble with res- 
l)ect to the Indoie Assigned Hergunnahs in Jlia^ooa, and the 
Uwalior Distiict ot Amjlieia, wiihin the liiuiis ol Lliii' Agency. 

Deputy JJheel Ayeuty. — Maunpoor.— 'I he admiuistiation ol this 
Peigmiiiali liua been sutialactui ily conducted. Buru'ani , — The 
suauy piogress of this— so leceiilly aai6b l-b2 — wild, dl^ol■deled, 
and uiiseilicd tract of counliy, ^lnce it was taken innler British 
management, ha^ lieen mu^t cveiiitabie to tlie De[>ut) Bheel A^jent 
and the Native Sn|)enntemieni. Huring the liv e yeai s, the annual 
revenue has risen Irom Us. 2.),50U to lis. 5.9,000; the whole ol'the 
debt-, which amounted to a considerable sum, when Complied with 
the then income ot tiic State, have been oisclnu ged, and theie is a 
lair cash suiplus in the treasury. The G ntn antecd Bhoomius are 
five ill number; but. Guiliee and Koiceilay are no longer under 
the Biiiisli guarantee, they having, ol llieir own acconl, reliu- 
quishec", or materially alteieil, the si tlloinenis mediated under 
the latter, without the knowledge and concuirence of the British 
roliiical Olliceis concerned. 1 he conduct ol the Indore Dur- 
bar to the principal ol these lUiooiniac, lliimeer Sing, a lad of 
10 years ol age, the jiieseut re} ie?eiuali ve ol the once notorious 
Nadier Potail of Juimiia, who is loaded with debt, has given 
imo h trouble. 

Western Maliva Agency . — In Jowra the young Nawab, Ma- 
homed Ismail Kiiaii, succeeded. Umler the excellent sy&lem 
introduced by Ihe late Nawab, the State lia« Houiislied, and its 
condiiion is highly prosperous ; but there is a c,on?idei able amount 
of debt. The ^oung Niawab is a delicate boy, well-disposed, and 
studious. Since tlie death ol the late Chid, Riahaiajali llolkar 
has, on several occasions, evinced much dissath- faction ihatfoim- 
ai and authorised relations with the Indore Stale have been con- 
ducted wholly through the local Political Ollicer and the Agent'a 
Office, which he deems to be at variance with his supuinacj'. 
The subject is one of great soreness to His Highness, as, iiuleed, 
is everything connected with the settlements ol 1818. Rutlanu 
— The affairs ol this jirincipality have been successluily ad- 
miuhtcred by the Superiuteudeut, Khan Baliadoor Mir Shu'* 
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haraut Ali. It was on the bvinl^ of ruin from the grossest 
niisimanagemeiit at the period of our intervention in its af- 
fairs. The actual receipts for 186 4-G3 were lis. 4,56,635, 
and the expenditure Kh. 3,06,326, leaving a surplus of 
lakhs to be applied to the. liquidation ol the State debts, whicli 
have been already reduced Irom Ha. 10,03,900 to Hs. 7,48,4 1 7. 
A fair sum has been di'^bursed on works of general 
lic convenience and utility, and sanitary improvements liave 
been liberally provided for. The modern portion of the 
town of Hutlain w’as admirably laitl out by Colonel 13orthwick, 
when in charge of the State about 40 years ago, and it possesses, 
from this circumsiance, greater capabilities ot improvement than 
any town in C<Mitral India. When the measures now in pri^giess 
have been completed, as an important commercial centre, fiiid 
the residence of wealthy Hankers and Merchants it. will be entit- 
led to a bigh position amongst the cities of the Amative States of 
Ilindostan. 

Sillana . — The affairs of tliis State have not much improved, 
though the Chief got rid of the Kamdar, and the evil associates 
who pandered to his vices, and has entered into engagements 
for the reduction oi his expenditure. Most ot tlie merchants 
have left the place, and no dependence can be iilnced on his 
following the only course that can save liim and his State from 
the ruin that im[)eiids over both, 'J he Chiet has been very 
fairly educated, and lias good natural abilities, and an excellent 
capacity lor business, being in this res[)ect very far siqierior to 
the Princes generally of liis class, but his slavish indulgence in 
intoxicating liquors has already im[)aired his tacukies. !Sccta~ 
moio . — The venerable Chief ol this Slate has anived at an 
age which incai)acitates him lor the active siqiervision of its 
affairs, and the management has been conducted, feinco the 
death of liis son, two years ago, by his grandson, a young man 
ot about 26 years of age, who, however, acts in all mailers of 
importance under the advice of his graiidiatlier. The adminis- 
tration of lliis piincipality has always been creditably conduct- 
ed since the lime ot Malcolm. Colonel Meade diavvs attention 
to the prevention, by the old Chiefs orders, of an attenqited 
Suttee and to the frank and decided language in .which he de- 
clared that no such crime should be committed in Seetumow 
with his knowledge. Rutlam, Sillana and Seetamow are tri- 
'“butaries of Gwalior; but they are under the direct and 
sole luotection and guarantee ot the British Government. Tlio 
tributes of the two tormer, Rs. 34,000 and Rs. 42,000 respec- 
tively, are paid to the British Government, being part of the 
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assignments for the late Gwalior Contingent; and that of See- 
tainow is remitted, ihrou-gh the Indore Treasury, to tlie Gwalior 
lumbar. Sillana and Seetamow are (»f^-^lloot8 from llutlam, 
from the ruling family of which the Chiefs of both States are 
descended ; but there is no intimacy between any ol llieiu. 
Guaranteed Tanicadars . — There are 15 petty Chiels who re- 
ceive guaranteed allowances through this Agency, and hold 
estates mediated under Sir J. Malcolm’s settlements, amongst 
some of whom — as elsewhere — theio has been an uneasy feeling 
of late, owing to indications, on the part ot the Indore and 
Gwalior Durbars, of an intention to exorcise a more direct an- 
thoiity over thejin, and more active interference in their aHairs 
than lierctofore. The state of the Police ari iingements through- 
out Western MaKva is tar (r(»in satisfactory, specially in Sin- 
dhia’s districts. Political Assii<tant, Goona. — 'J’lie charge of the 
Ihilitical As.’-iatant at Gi‘oiui con^i^ts of the Khcechi Cdiiefs of 
Kagooghur, Ghurra, and Danowda ; Ituja Man Sing of Parone 
(the 'I’ltular ilaja of iVurwur), ami three otlier petty Chiels, all 
of whom are feudatories of Gwalior. The agirregate revennea 
of the seven Chiels amount to only about lla. 75,000, btit llieir 
lands cover a very con^iderabUi extent of country, und, if faiily 
populated and cultivated, would yield a vastly larger amouiir, 
Tlie liaja of liagoogbnr is tlie re})rt'sentati ve ol the ancient 
Ivajpoot Kingdom of Keccheewarra, as Kaja Man Sing is of that 
ot Nurwur. The former is a man ol iutcdligence and good man- 
ners, but not of practical ability ; and his thouglits chiefly dwell 
on the ancient position and power of liis race, and on the con- 
trast between tbeir condition and hie. bbija Man Sing, of Pa- 
rone, has been going on fairly and quietly siiu'e he was restored 
to his State in Jtdy 1851). Tlie grant to him of a village in 
Britisli territory in Jageer, of the annual value of Rs. 1,000, has 
been lately eanctioDod as a reward for the service rendered by 
him in April in 1859, the capture of the Rebel Tantia To[)ee. 
.The cattle lifting propensities of the Dewan of iSirsee have long 
been notorious, hear and keen distrust are the chief character- 
istics of the feeling of all these petty Chiefs towaids Gwalior. 

Bandlecinid Agency. — Idic Jagudar of Paldeo and Reis of 
Sohawul died in 1805-66 and the succession of the next heir 
in each case was duly sanctioned. One case of Suttee occiiiTed 
ill Rewab, in which severe measures for the due punishment 
of those concerned were taken by the Rewah Chief. One was 
also attempted in Nagodo, wdiich, though prevented, caused the 
death of the woman from injuries she received on the occasion. 
The band of dacoits on tlie Allahabad and Kewah frontier was 
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. dispersed. The States of Soliawul and Jignee are under British 
.mariageineiit and those of Chutterpoor and Cljjrhary under gene- 
ral supervision, ^Sohawut has been under British management 
for several 3 'ears, owing to the imhecility of the late Reis Lall 
Sheo Singi who died on 31st October 1865. His grandson and 
successor, a lad of 14 years Where Jung Bahadoor Wingh, is 
ill the Wards’ Institution, Benares. Jignee is similarly naraii- 
Aged for a similar reason. The utter disorder in which we 
found Chutterpoor 3 years before pi evented much progress 
there. The administration of Cldrkary was carried on by'’the 
Native managers on the system esiahlislied by the late Chief. 
Adjyghur. — The 3 miing Chief, close on his majority, fell into 
the hands of some ill-disposed persons. The interference of 
Colonel Meade resulted in some improvement. Bijawar. — The 
Chief of tills Wtate continues to administer it wiih judgment 
and good sense. He promises to be an able and enlightened 
ruler. Duttia. — The Maharaja, lihowany Wing, has maintained 
the reforms and improvements effected in this State while it 
was under British management. He is well disposed, but un- 
fortunately of an indolent disposition. Mykcie ^ — The Bci.s 
Rughbeer Sing has managed his affairs well since the estate 
was made over to him two years ago. Nagode. — 'i’he Raja 
Rughobin Wing has admiiiisteie'd his Wtate very faiily since 
i-ts management was restoied to him two yeais ago. Oorcha , — 
The young Maharaja Huraeer Wing is on the eve of attaining 
his majority. He is studious and ready with his books, but 
sadly deficient in manner and bearing. Fininah. — The Maha- 
raja Nirput Sing continues to administer his Wtate wdth judg- 
raent .and ability. Rewak. — 'I'lie Chief shows no disposition to 
introduce into the admin i.'ttra lion of the refoiins or im- 

jfl'ovements which are so much called for. There were two 
cases of Mimsmaree” in this Wtate in which IB personsi were 
killed. The crime consists of the deliberate murder or sacrifice 
of one or more members of his family by an nppressed or ug- . 
gi’ieved party, in presence of his oppressor, where he finds him- 
self unable to •conteud with him ; the idea, doubtless, being 
that he thereby brings down a curse on, or that the responsibi- 
lity for the crime rests w'ith, the latter. The Maharaja him- 
self is intelligent and well-disposed, but he is wedded to the 
old Native views of inan^ement. Sumptvr . — There has been 
at times a strong tendency to trouble between the young Prince, 
Raja Bahadoor, and his mother.^ 

The Civil Courts. — U he Courts of the Political oflScers adju- 
dicate civil claims of an ordinary nature, amongst the lesidentA 
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the limits of their respective Agencies, when the cause 
of action arises therein, and the defendant is actually residing,, 
or carrying on business, within such limits at the time of tm 
commencement of the suit ; claims of a considerable amount are 
referred to a Punchayet At Indore and Sehore there are also 
Judder Ameens’ Courts, which try suits up to Rs. 100, an ap* 
peal lying from their decision to the Courts bf the Assistant 
Agent, Governor General, and Political Agent, respectively. 
These Courts have been in existence for many years, and an* 
swer the purpose for which they are maintained; but they 
do not appear to possess any legal stains. The Kamasdar 
of the British Perguniiah of Maupoor, and the SuperiQte]i>« 
dent of Burwaui, try suits up to Rs. 100 and Bs. 1,000 res- 
pectively, an appeal lying from their decision to the Deputy 
Bheel Agent. There are five Courts of Small Causes at thfe 
British Military Stations— Gwalior, Mhow, Neemuch, Nowgong 
and Nagode, presided over by the Cantonment Magistrates, 
and empowered to try civil suits up to Rs, 500. There is no 
appeal from their decisions. The Court of the Agent, Governor 
General, hears appeals from the Courts of the Political officers, 
and it is vested with the powers of the High Court, contem- 
plated in section 46 of Act XI. of 1865, in respect of tfao 
Cantonments Small Cause Courts. Maharajah Sindia has late- 
ly given his consent to the establishment of a Civil Court 
at Goona, under the Political Assistant, to take cognizance 
of the numerous claims preferred to that officer against the 
Goverument Postal or other £stal)lishments, the Bullock Train 
Department, &c , in that neighbourhood. An appeal lies 
under certain circumstances, to the Political Agent of Gwa- 
lior. The procedure followed and the scale of fees taken 
in all the above Courts are in accordance with the Civil 
Procedure Code and the Stamp Act, though neither of these 
Acts are in force in these territories. The number of 
suits during the year was 4,974, of which 4,691, of the ag- 
gregate value of Ks. 1,51,706, were adjudicated. The average 
value of each suit was Rs. 32-5 5, and the average cost of 
conduct Rs. 2-12-7, or nearly per cent. Most of the 
suits were for simple debt. Two hundred and eighty-three 
suits remained on the file undisposed of at the end of the 
year, or 6 per cent, of the number instituted. The average 
duration of suits was 163 the Courts of the Poli- 

tical Officers (including Maunpoor and Burwani), and S^dayli 
in the Small Cause Courts, or 8| days for all. The chief 
causes of the long duration in many of the cases were, first, the 
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, slowness of pnnchayets in coming to a decision; second, tlie 
great difficulty experienced in obtaining the attendance of wit- 
, nesses from the Native States ; and third, the unavoidable post- 
ponenients and adjournments of the Courts, owing to the absence 
risewhere, on duty, of the presiding Officers, Of 2,219 witness- 
Cia summoned 1,593 were detained for one day, 338 for two 
days, 246 between three and six days, and 41 between ei^lifc 
and twenty- three days, the general average for each witness 
being l-3-5th days. There were nine appeals to the Court of 
ibe Agent, Governor General, all which were dismissed. 

The Criminal Courts . — All the Political Officers exercise the 
powers of Magistrates within their Agencies, as well as in 
instances of crime, of an international or inter-jurisdictional 
character in the Native States and in all cases in which Bri- 
tish subjects are concerned as principals. 1 he Court of the 
Political Agent for Bundelcund takes special cognizance, 

' of crimes involving a sentence of deatli, transpojtrition, or 
imprisonment for life, occurring in the nori-tieiity States, 
as do those of the Political Officers in Malwa, in respect of 
the same class of crimes, in the territories of the mediatis- 
ed Chiefs therein. In the case of the estates of many of 
the guaranteed petty Chiefs and Thakoors of tlie latter Pro- 
vince, especially those under the Bhofial Agency, the entire 
criminal jurisdiction appears, for many years past, to have,.in. 
practice, lain wholly with the Political Officers, though some of 
the feudal Chiefs have of late begun to call in question The right 
of the latter to exercise such authority. The Cantonment Magis- 
trates exercise the powers of Magistrates, two of these Officers (at 
Novvgong pnd Nagode) being Assistants in the Political Depart- 
ment. The Courts of the Political Agents, wiihin the limits 
.of whose charge these Cantonments are situated, are the 
Courts of session for the latter, and of appeal from the or- 
ders of the Cantonment Magistrates. The Political Assistant 
at Nagode and the Tuhsildar of ISohawul exercise the powers of a 
, Magistrate and subordinate Magistrate, respectively, on the 
portion (about 100 miles) of the Allahabad and Jubbulpore 
Railway which falls within the territory of the Native States, 
The Native Superintendent of Burwani, and the Depuj^^ 
Magistrate of Khull on the Agra and Bombay Road exercise 
the powers of Subordinate Magistrate of the 1st class, and the 
- Kamasdar of Manpoor of the 2nd class, respectively, appeals 
lying from their orders to the Court of the Deputy fiheel 
Agent. The Superintendents of Butlani and Jignee exer- 
*)cise the powers of Magistrate and Subordinate Magistrate, 
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respectively, in the States under their management In the ! 
case of crimes beyond their powers as Magistrates, which are 
brought before the Courts of the Political Officers— except- 
ing committals from the Cantonments, in respect of which they 
are vested with the powers of Sessions Judges— the proceed- 
ings are referred for confirmation by the Court of the AgentJi 
Governor General, whicli exercises the functions of a Higii 
Court over all the Lower Courts above referred to, saving in 
the. case of capital sentences, which, if concurred in by it, are 
submitted for the final orders of the Government of India before 
they are carried into execution. 'The law is administered ac- 
cording to the Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes except-' 
ing by the Superintendent of lUitlam, who acts in accordaiTcg 
with the laws of that State. The Criminal Procedure Code is 
formally in force only within the limits of the five British Can- 
tonmenis. '1 he number of crimes brought before the Courts of 
the Political and Cantonment Magistrates was 1,548, of these 36’ 
were inurderand attempted to niia'der,4 culpable homicide, 2 rape, 

S dacoity with murder, 73 dacoity, 2 1 robbery, 34 housebreak- 
ing, 6G0 theft of cattle and ordinary theft, 20 receiving stolen 
property, and 7b2 miscellaneous. Ihe number of cases pending 
at the close of the year was 44 against 49 at the close of 1864- 
65. The average duration of the caries disposed of was nearly 
15^ days in the Courts of the Political Officers, and seven days 
ill those of the Cantonment Magistrate ; the aggregate average 
being about lOjf da3 S. The duration of some of the cases was 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining the attendance of witnesses ' 
from the Native States. Of the persons brought to trial duiing 
the year, 64' 1 per cent, were convicted, and 3B'9 were acquitted. 
Of the prisoners conjmitted, 12 died, and 9 escaped while under 
trial. The punishinent of whipping was imposed in 97 cases. 
There w-ere only two appeals to the O^mrt of the Agent, both of 
which were dismis^ed. 

The Police Force maintainf'd in British cantonments and 
states under direct British management numberevl 903 costing 
Es. 84,933, of vvJiich Rs. 23,680 was met by local /unds. The " 
only Jails may be said to be those at Indore, Sehore, and Goot 
ua. The others are quite unsuiuiblc^ New jails have beea > 
sanctioned for Indore, Augur, Gwalior, and Nowgong. Thei^' 
were 1,861 prisoners in jail during the year and 308 at the esd 
of it. The average cost of each was Ks. 58-10. The health 
conduct of the prisoners were satisfactory. 

Revenue , — The only revenue realised under the Central India 
Agency lor the Government of India, is that derived from the 
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Maunpoor Pergunnah, and the Ahkary, Teleg^'aph, Postal, and 
Stamp collectiona, and the Small Cause Court and other 
judicial receipts of the British cantonments and agencies 
amounting in all to Hs. 2,29,460* 

' Education. — In the schools under the administration or super- 
vision of British officers there were 1,302 pupils daily, the cost 
liras lls. 16.167, which w^as met I’roiH grants-in-aid, fees, si^b- 
acriptions and a one per cent, land cess. The principal institution 
is the Sehore boys’ scliool. Thegiils’ school at Sehore was 
efetablished in July' 1864 by the Political Agent, and its pros- 
pects so far are most encouraging, the number of pupils being 
already 135. 

The amount sanctioned for Public Works was Rs. 7,52,000. 
The sum of Ks. 37,203 was expended irorn local funds. 

Military. — There are 12 British Ciintonmeiits or stations 
’within the limits of the Central India Agency, at which troops 
are located, 8 being garrisoned by the regular army, and 4 by 
the local cor[)S under the office of tlie Ag nt, Governor Gene- 
ral. The total strength of all ranks amounts to about 12,190 
tnen, of whom 3,9o0 are Europeans, 

Surveys. — The Topographical Survey was in progress in Gwa- 
lior, Rewah ami Eastern Bundlecund. I'he RtiWah Survey 
party completed an area of 3,208 square miles, with a triangula- 
tion of 4,539 square miles, making the entire work, sincerthe 
commencement of the survey 7,794 square milt s, ol wlii^ili 6,474 
are in Rewah, and 1,320 in the adjoining states of Bundlecund. 

Medical Aid. — I'he tables show that 4 9,808 patients were 
treated in 19 of the Dispensaries during the year. The num- 
ber of deaths, while under treatment, in 15, was so many as 
1,225. Vaccination was performed in 14JS49 cases. The ag- 
gregate charges amounted to Us, 23,458-6-9. About 1,200 
Were in-door patents, most of whom were supported from the 
.Dispensary Funds. The number of deaths while under treat- 
ment was very large; but of the 276 returned lor the Indore 
lios]nial and dispensary, most were pilgrims en route to, or re- 
turning from, Ooukar Mandatta, who were already past recovery. 
Of the vaccinations about 11,150, or 75 per cent., were success- 

In closing* his Report Lieutenant Colonel R. J. Meade, C, S. 
I., expresses his satisfaction with the whole of the Political 
Agents and Assistants, and the other officers — Major Hutchin- 
aon, Uwalior ; Major Osborne, C, B., Bhopal ; Doctor Stratton, 
"Bundlecund; Colonel Daly, C. B., Western Malwa; Cap- 
^ tain Banneruian, Bheel Agent ; Lieut. Blowers, Officiating De- 
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1 »uty A^ent ; Captain Maitin, Political Aaeletant^ Ooona ; an4 
^ir. Gules, Political Assistant, Nagode. 

The EiffhCeen Feodatory dtatea of Kajpootana. 

General. 

The Country and People . — Rajpootana stretcbes from 23° tS' 
to ,30° North Latitude, and from 69° 30' to 78° 15' of Last 
gitude, containing an area of J, 23, 000 square miles, with a po-p 
pulation approximately estimated at ten millions. Excluding; 
the imperial possessions of Ajmere and Mairwarra, the province 
is divided into eighteen separate IStates. The configuration 
of Rajpootana is that of an irregular pentagon ; bounded on the 
North and North East by Bhawulpore nud the distiicts of Hur- 
riana, Goorgaon, Muttra and Agra ; on the East by the domi- 
nions of Scindhia ; on the South by Ilolkar’s territory, the 
Muhee Kanta, the Kewa Kanta, Pahluupoor and Guzerat ; an,d 
on the West by Sindh. Its extreme length from Bikaneer on 
the North to Banswana on the South is not less than 460 iiiile^ ; 
and its breadth from Dholepore on the East to Jeysulmere on 
the West 630 miles. 'J'he Aravullees, running in a direction 
North East and South-West, divide Rajpootana into two not 
uueqgial parts. To the North West 70,000 square miles comr 
prehending the states of Marwar, Bikaneer, Jeysulmere and 
Shekawuttee, of sand hills and rocky ridges, ndl away to 
Bhawulpore and the Indus. The other halt consists of the 
Alpine Division in the Aravullees and collateral spurs, em- 
bracing the great jiart of Meywar, and Banswana, Doongur- 
pore and Pertabgurh ; the ISoutli East Division containing 
the picturesque and well wooded states of Haraotee and 
the Eastern division of cliampaign Hud cereal-producing laud. 
In the Serohi State the Aravullees culminate in Mount Aboo, 
the sanitarium of Rajpootana, 5,800 feet above the sea. The 
passes though the hills are few and exceedingly diflScult. In 
the 250 miles between Burr and Ediir there is only one road 
practicable for wheeled carriage and that has been recentlj 
opened out. Gther ridges connect the great range with the 
Yindhyas. The {uincipal hills not offshoots of the Aravullees 
are those on which Jodhpore is built, the Boondee and lndar>^ 
gliur hills which rise on an almost level plain like islands in the 
sea ; the Mokundra range in Haraotie, a most important atrut^ ^ 
getical line, the pass through which has been rendered menaoraj;- ' 
ble by M.onson*s disastrous retreat ; the Kajmahal hills in Je^- 
pore and Took, through which the river Bunas has for«^d for 
Itself a wild and picturesque passage ; the Kerrowlie Hills ; the 
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Ulwur group ; and the Hilly tracts of Meywar, Doongurpore, 
Banswarra aud Pertabguvh. 

The most important river in Rajpootana is the Chum- 
bul, which, rising in Central India, enters the province near 
Hinglazgurh, a fort historically famous as the place to which 
Holkar used to deport his State prisoners. After separating 
Boondee fiom Kotah this river farms the boundary between 
Jeypore, Kerrowlie and Dholepore and Scindhia’a territo- 
Ties. The scenery on many parts of the Chiirnbul, more es- 
pecially in the neighbourhood of Kotah, may well bear compari- 
son with that on the Rhine. The district is full of game of the 
larger species ; and for generations the Chiefs of Kotah have 
prided themselves on a sport unique, as ordinarily free from dan- 
ger, which they can show to their friends and their guests with- 
in almost a cannon shot of the capital ; for in the cool pleasant 
shade under the clilfs along the banks of the river tigers cons- 
tantly lie, and on being forced by missiles from the heights above 
to quit their sylvan and rocky retreats, fall easy viciims to the 
guns of the sportsmen seated in boats on the stream below. 
The Chuinbul is joined by the Kalee Sciude, the waters of 
which have already been swelled at Gagrone by the Ahoo and 
at Rajgurh by the Newuj ; while (urther north it receives the 
Nej, the Parbiitty and the Bunas ; eventually discharging itself 
into the Jumna, of which it forms one of the most important- tri- 
butaries. Besides these there are other streams, such as the 
Baingunga, Suinbheer and Dhoond in the Eastern states ; the 
Loonee, or salt river, aud its tributary the Sookree, wliich issues 
from the Ajmere Jake, and after a course of 270 miles empties 
itself into the Ruiiu of Kutch, and the Subiunuttee and Western 
Bunas in tlie Me^^war. Hills. Tlic most icinarkablo natur- 
al feature in Rajpootana is its inagiiiiicent lakes, natural and 
Artificial. After the Sambhur lake, whicli is of natural forma- 
tion, the Deybur is the most extensive. But the finest in an 
engineering point ol view is that at Kankrowlie or Raj^nuggurh 
in Meywar. The retaining wall of this lake cannot beless ilian 
two miles in lengtli, built of massive masoriiy and of great height 
, ,aud thickness, supported by earthen embankments. . In places 
the wall is 40 feet in height and faced with marble, 'J'he area 
of the lake is about 12 square miles, and the depth is said to be 
very considerable. It is one of the finest works of its kind in In- 
dia. 

Of the cities Jeypore is the handsomest, with its broad and 
. regular streets well drained and paved. Between it and the 
deserted capital of Ambair is a broad sheet of water. Jhalra 



Patun comes next with its numerous and beautiful temples. 

* Kotah, with its high fortifications, lies on the right bunk of the ,, 
CJiuriibul. Jodhpore is large and ill-arranged. Kerrowlie is 
situated in a network of ravines. Boondee hangs on the gorge 
of a range of wooded hills. ,Bhurtpore with its mud walls is un- - 
interesting, but the chiefs have concentrated their wealth on iha^ , 
palaces and gardens of Deeg. Ulwur resembles Boondee in 
position. Oodeypore clusters round the eastern bank of a fine ' 
lake, whilst on the opposite margin wooded hills rise from the " 
water brink throwing long deep shadows across the silvery ex- 
panse. I'he lake itself is studded with rocky islets on which ele-" 
gant water palaces have been erected. Almost every village df 
any importance possesses defences and a keep of some kinrdi 
which in many instances are kept in good repair and are mount- 
ed with old ordnance. Many of tlie large fortresses are estimat- 
ed to be impregnable ; and against an Asiatic power they pro- 
bably would be so. Tlie most famous are : — Hintumbore, Ja- 
lore, Gaghrone, Slierghiir, Shahabad, Salomhur, and Chittore, 
Even yet considerable jealousy is evinced in permitting strangers 
visiting these forts. Towards the south the rocks may be briefly 
described as granitic ; while towards the north their character 
changes to fis.sile sandstone and mica schist. I'lie hills to the 
east of Meywar are of sandstone, resting on a bed of transition- 
ary slate. Various stiata exist, but sandstone predominates. 
Through tliis range runs an endless vein of haematite of iron 
yielding from 50 to 60 per <;eut. of pure metal. Coarse white 
and black marble of inferior grain is (prarried within a few miles 
of Jeypore, where it is skilfully worked and used in ornamental 
building. At Mukrana also, near the Sambhur lake, there are 
fine quarries of white marble. Of minc]-als, zinc and copper are 
found in Meywar. There are unwoiked mines about 25 miles 
from Oodeypore towards Kherwarra, from which in olden days 
large quantities of silver were extracted. Copper and alum are 
found in Jeypore, and iron is smelted in Meywar, Boondee and 
Jawud Neemuch. There are unworked lead mines at Ajmere, , 
and copper jore is also found in Ulwur. In the vicinity of 
Eajmahal hills carbuncles abound. 

The Chiefs and Political Agents , — In 1803 our political re- 
lations with llajpootana commenced during the Mahratta war,^ 
and in 1817-18 during the Piiidarree War its states Bccepleii 
our protection. Of the 18 chiefs 15 are Rajpoots, 2 Jata and 
1 Mahomedau — 
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Rajpoot. 


1. 

Meywar. 


8. 

Kishengurh. 

2. 

Jeypore. 


9. 

J eysulniere. 

3. 

Marwar. 


10 . 

Ulwur. 

4. 

Boondee. 


11. 

Sirohi. 

6 . 

Bikaneer. 


12 . 

Doongurpore. 

6. 

Kotah. 


13. 

Banswarra. 

7. 

Kerrowlie. 


14. 

Pertahgurli. 



15. Jhallawar. 



Jat. 


16. 

Bhurtpore. 

17. 

Dholepore. 



MaJioniedan. 


18. Tonk. 

These States are under the political superintendence of the Go- 
vernor General’s Agent, with a staff of four Assistants and five 
Political Agents, accredited respective!}^ to the courts of — 1, 
Meywar ; 2, Jeypore ; 3, Marwar ; 4, Bluirtpore ; and o, Ilarao- 
tie. The jurisdiction of the Political Agent in Meywar extends 
over the States of — 1, Meywar or Oodeypore ; 2, Pertahgurli ; 
3, Doongurpore ; and 4, Baiiswarra. 'Ihe tlutics of the Politi- 
cal Agent Jeypore appertain to that State only. The Marwar 
Agent attends also to Mullanee. The Bhiirtpore Agent helps 
to attend to Dholepore. The Political Agent in Haniotie is 
accredited to the Courts of — 1, Hoondee ; 2, Kotah ; and 3, 
Jhalhiwar. This officer is also Superintendent of the Meena 
districts of Meywar, Jeypore and Boondee, commonly called the 
Meena Kherar. The 1st Assistant to the Agent Governor Ge- 
neral is also Political Sujjerinteiideiit of Sirohi, and Magistrate 
of Aboo. Our relations with the principalities of — 1, Bikaneer ; 
2, Jeysulmere ; 3, Kishengurh ; 4, Kerrowlie ; 6, Ulwur ; 6, 
Tonk; and 7, Dholepore, are directly under the control of the 
Governor General’s Agent. The 2nd Assistant to the Agent 
Governor General holds the office of Assistant General Superin- 
tendent for the suppression of Thuggee and Dacoity in Raj poo- 
tana in addition to his other duties. The Commandant of the 
Meywar Bheel Corps stationed at Khairwarra, and the 2nd in 
Command of that Regiment detached at Kotra, are ex officio 
Assistants to the Political Agent in Meywar ; and the former is 
moreover. Superintendent of the Meywar Hilly Tracts. Dis- 
tinct from the Political Staff, as above enumerated, there is for 
the administration of the British districts of Ajmere and Mair- 
warra, which are situated in the heart of the province and under 
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the Government of the North Western Provinces, a separate ' 
Civil Commission, the (i^vernor General’s Agent being cx officio 
C'cmmisfioner. The Cliiefs exercise supreme civil and criminal 
jurisdiction within the limits of their respective States. Con- 
trolled hy no law but that of custom, and restrained by no check 
save the moral influence and fear of the British Government, 
then- powers for good or evil are most extensive. The check of 
revolt by the petty nobles and people the British Government 
has removed. These petty nobles or Tliakoors form the landed 
aristocracy. Descended, in most cases, from tiie same stock as 
the reigning family, their estates were originally assigned as a 
reward for military service ; and, so long as they perform their 
obligations to their suzerain, ti\e grants are not resumable. The 
conditions on which they hold their lands are not very onerous ; 
a small annual rent or tribute, amounting to 8 per cent, and up- 
wards, is paid ; and horsemen and foot soldiers have also to be 
maintained lor the service of the State. But heavy lees are 
levied on occasions of succession, marriage, birth, &c., and 
it is usually regarding these demands that ill-feeling is ex- 
cited. The landed nobles are hold responsible for the safe- 
ty of life and property within their estates ; and they exercise 
certain powers over their tenants in criminal and civil matters. 

a body the Jageerdars and petty chiefs do not abuse the au- 
thority entrusted to them. They are decidedly popular amongst 
the middle and lower classes. In many places they harbour pre- 
datory tribes whose gains they share, 

Laiv and Justice . — No system exists in any State which is 
not under British management. Unwritten customary law based 
on the Shasters, or on the Koran in the 'I'onk chiefship, is un- 
derstood to be the law of the land. But there are no permanent 
or reliable officials to administer it. In some States, offices com- 
bining important judicial and revenue functions are openly 
leased out at a fixed annual rental, the leaseholder re imbursing 
himself by fines and often by illegal extortion. When public 
outcry against Ids acts becomes general, the Chief of the State 
commonly imprisons liim until he disgorges, in the shape of a 
heavy fine, a part of the money squeezed from the uu- 
happy people. Having paid the fine ho is frequently re- em- 
ployed. Civil suits are usually settled, by private arbitration, 
compromise, and caste punchayets ; and sijch settlement causea 
little dissatisfaction. In criminal cases the tendency is to leniency., 
while caste offences are dealt with rigorously. Cow-killing is es- 
pecially heinous. Capital punishment is opposed to Hindoo feel- 
ing and is rarely awarded, Political Agents take notice only of 
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cases of mutilation and torture now jare. Despite these shortcom- 
ings, Colonel Eden represents the pjreat bulk of the population 
as both well contented and prosperous. Although the administra- 
tion of our own provinces is incomparably superior in every respect, 
it may be fairly questioned whether as a body the people are better 
satisfied. This undoubtedly arises from a feeling, deep-seated in 
every human breast, of pride and complacency at being, go- 
verned by those ot the same race and religion. Whilst material 
wealth and progress arc far greater and more rapid in British 
India than in Rajpootana, less actual poverty and destitution are 
to be found in the latter. Previous to the mutiny of 1857 our 
motives were often viewed wiih fear and su8i)ieion, and our in- 
terference with dread and jealousy. Half of the chiefs have no 
male heir, and were apprehensive about the succession. But the 
liberal policy pursued since 1857, iu according to Chiefs the 
right of adoption, in gi anting honours and distinctions, and even 
in associating them in the Council Chamber of the Empire, has 
happily changed this feeling, and far more cordiality and trust 
are now evinced in (heir relations with our Government than 
was formerly the case. Nor have our acts iu rep))ect of our own 
feudal aristocracy been unheeded. The giant of Civil and Judi- 
cial powers to Thakoors and Jageerdars in Oude, the Punjab 
and elsewhere, and the general improved status in w hich they 
are held, have all been hailed as indications of our future con- 
duct tow’ards them. 

I7iter Feudatory Cases . — For the adjudication of criminal 
cases between different states Courts of Vakeels were es^ab- 
lished 23 years ago, at Mount Aboo, Oodeypore, Jeypore, Jodh- 
pore and Deolee, the respective bead’ quarters of the Governor 
Generars Agent, and the Political Agents of Meywar, Jeypore, 
Marwar and Haraotie, These tribunals are simply courts of 
equity awarding both punishment to offenders and redress to the 
injured. They are, though far from perfect, admirably adapt- 
ed tameet the requirements of the country. Instituted for the 
general protection of life and property throughout these States, 
they have been very succcessful in their object, violent crime and 
highw’ay robbery haviug mateiially diminished. The troops 
perform police duties. Along the main lines of communication 
guards and posts are maintained. The pay allowed is a mere 
pittance, and is disbursed at irregular intervals. Efficiency 
from such a force cannot he expected, and is certainly never 
exacted. Putting aside highway robbery and affrays con- 
sequent on border and clan disputes, the amount of crime is 
proportionately li-ss than in our own provinces. In larceny, in 
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crimes of fraud, and in similar oflFences the contrast would be 
specially favourable. .But dacoily and cattle robbery remain 
lamentably rife. 'J'he Meena dacoits of Shekliawattee, ot Ulwur, 
and of Goor^aon are noted for their daring and skill. In the 
southern districts, too, the Mogheeas and Bheels are expert, 
troublesome, and constant robbers. The commission of crimes 
against property is much favoured by the extensive wastes, the 
sparseness of the population, and the many interlaced jurisdic- 
tions. 

Infanticide and Suttee , — These ciimes, formerly very com- 
mon, a^e now almost extinct. Infanticide has been diminii?lied, 
if not extinguished, by the check placed by ihe Chiefs on the 
exorbitant demands made by the Charuns and Bliats on occa- 
sions of marriage. 'i’he llaj{)oots ihem^elves now regard it 
as a crime of a heinous nature, for which they can urge 
no religious sanction. Evidence of the frequency of Suttee 
in former times is found in the numerous stones on which 
the figures of the husband and the wife who burnt herself after 
the death of the former are engTaveu. In Rajasthan many such 
mementoes may be seen in every village ; the images of some- 
times two and tiiiee female figures being carved thereon. Such 
self-sacrifice is rarely voluntary. It is generally due to time- 
honoured custom, tlic exhortations of the family and bards, 
and maddening drugs. On the death of the ]\laharanfi of Oodev- 
pore ill 1861 his wives refused to sacrifice themselves but his 
favourite slave girl was induced by her brotlier’to burn for the 
honour of the head of the Seesodia clan. In June 1866 the 
Maha Rao of Kotah died, and his last obsequies were observed 
without the sacrifice of human life : one lady, indeed, was anxi- 
oUvS to become a Suttee, but was prevented by the deceased’s 
sou, the present Chief of Kotah. 

Jails . — With the exception of Meywar, Jeypore, Bhurtpore 
and Ulwur (which during minorities have been under British 
management) and Kerrowlie, jail accommodation within the 
States of Kajpootana is very detective. The [)r(>miscuous lodg- 
ing of male and female prisoners in one lock-iip, has ceased to 
exist. 

Revenue \s derived chiefly from land but also from transitduties- 
In the States of Jeypore, Marwar and Bhurtpore the most im- 
portant of the minor branches is that derived from salt. An im- 
mense quantity of salt is exported from Rajpootana. The total 
public revenue 6fthe eighteen States, excluding that of all petty 
Chiefs, may be set down at £2,360,000, of which £1,600,000 
may be estimated as realized Irom the land. This lattei^^suni 
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amounta to about 3 ainius per acre. In no way can the 

degree of advanceinent and fertility of the different dis- 
tricts of Bajpootana be better exemplified than by comparing 
the areas and land revenues of a few of those moat iso- 
lated. Bhurtpore on the east, with an area of 1,974 square 
mileq^ raises a laud revenue of 16^ lakhs, or lis. 840 to 
the square mile ; whilst Jeysulmere on the w'est with an area 
of 12,252 square miles obtains but Rs. 25,000 from land, or 
about rupees two to the square mile. Kishenouih, in the 
centre of Bajpootana, has an area of 724 square miles and 
a land revenue of Rs, 1,60,000, whilst Siiohi on the south-west, 
with an area of 3,000 square miles, realizes scarcely Rs. 70,000 
from land. The cultivated area of Rujpootana is not known ; 
it certainly does not exceed one-eixth or one- seventh of the 
whole surface. It is true that in IMarwar, Bikaneer, Jeysul- 
mere, and parts of Shekhawattee the soil is in a great mea- 
sure unculturable, but in Southern and Eastern Raj- 
pootana no such cause exists to account for the extensive 
wastes of grass lands and scrub jungles. The population 
is sparse when compared with our own provinces. In the 
North Western Provinces 430 inhabitants to the square 
mile is not considered excessive, here it is not 100. Bor- 
dering on the populous districts of Upper India, it might 
have been supposed that a tide of einigratiou of the rural 
classes would have flowed into Bajpootana, but it has not. The 
cause may be found in the absence of any fixed land as- 
sessment. During the minorities in Ulwur and Bhurtpore, 
settlements for terms of years were completed to the great ad- 
vantage of the States and of the people. In the other princi- 
palities the land revenue is raised under various systems. In 
Bome, money payment is exacted ; in most, it is taken in kind. 
Tlie assessment is commonly made yearly, when the crops are 
fltanding or after they have been gathered ; the Government 
revenue officer then estimates the turn-out of the harvest, and 
fixes' the amount of the Government share accordingly. The 
Government demand varies ; one-third to one fifth of the total 
outturn is considered equitable, but often ns much as two-fifths 
is exacted. It is not unusual to lease out villages to contract, 
ors for short terms of years varying from one to five. The 
. jBvils of such a system are too apparent to require lengthened 
jj^ijotice. In Bajpootana the rights of the ryot are secureti by 
^lib tenant Jaw. Legally he would seem to be aUenant at will ; 
but by usage he is not considered liable to ejectment so long as 
he pays the revenue. 
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Education is little attended to except by the Maharajah of 
Jeypore. Girls’ schooU especially obtain little favour. 'J'here 
are some schools, well cared tor, in Meywar, EJiurtpore and 
Ulwur also. 

Public Works . — A system of good metalled commuiiications 
remains the great desideratiiin of RHj[)Ootaiia. A first class 
road has been in course of construction tor some years to con- 
nect Agra and Ajinere, via Bhurtpore and Jeypore, During 
the recent minority of the Maha liana of Oodeypore, an excel- 
lent metalled road was constructed from the capital to the con- 
fines of the State in the direction of Neemuch, a distance of 
some 40 miles, 'fhe outlay on the work amounted to Rs. 
2,77,000. In the Bhurtpore State, now under British manage- 
ment, metalled roads have been coin[)leted on most of the im- 
portant lines of traffic. It is much to be regretted that the 
British possession of Ajmere should have been so much 
neglected in the matter ot communications. Since the forma- 
tion, however, of the Rajpootana Circle of Public Works in 
186'3, the wants of Ajmere have received a fair measure of 
attention. The subject of an extension of the railway system 
into Hajpootana lias been constanll}^ brought forwaid during 
the past two years. The consent of almost all the Chiefs in 
these States has been obtained to the conditions which the 
Government deems essential before any project can be sanc- 
tioned. 

The Military Estahlisliments and Armed Police maintained 
by the States under this Agency are shown ap})roximately in 
the following return. This statement does not include the 
guns and troops and kept up by the petty chiefs. If these were 
added the numbers w'ould be increased by about one-third. 
Nine out of ten of the guns are unserviceable. The Cavalry 
are not disciplined and are armed with swords and match- 
locks. With the exception of a few regiments, the Infantry 
soldiers are miserably armed and equipped. Flint muskets or 
matchlocks form the principal armament. This branch is re- 
cruited from all parts of ihe country, and from all classes. The 
troops are generally from three to twelve months iu arrears o-f 
pay. 
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Trade . — The principal marts of Rajpootana are Pallee, Jey- 
pore, Tonk, Kotah, and Jhalra Patuu, and the salt depots of 
Sainbliur, Puchbuddra and Deedwaiia in Marwar. Pallee, si- 
tuated on the main road from Ajmere to Ahraedabad, and about 
50 miles from Jodhpore, is the commercial capital of the south- 
western division ot the province ; that is to say, of the vast 
tract of country to the west of the mountain barrier of the Ara- 
vulli raiiije, from Sambhur on the north to Guzerat on the 
south. The Pallee merchants are famous as enterprising trad- 
ers, having commercial relations with most parts of India, but 
more especially with Bombay, where they are known as Mar- 
warecs,” Salt and cotton are the chief exports, piece goods 
and sugar the principal imports. The trade across the various 


frontiers is thus estimated : — 

Imports. Exports. 

South-West Frontier ... ... £750,400 £750,700 

Eastern Frontmr ... ... £511,100 £654,000 

North and Nortli-Wcst Frontier £250,000 £100,000 

South and South-East Frontier £250,000 £700,000 


Total ... £1,761,500 £2,213,700 

or a total trade of £3,975,200, the exports exceeding the im- 
ports by £452.200, which is balanced by receipts in bullion. 

Rajpootana Agency. — Dikaneer . — The ai’eaisl7,68() square 
miles, or half that of Ireland, whilst the population does not 
exceed 5,50,000. The territories of this Chiefahip, with those of 
the contiguous State of Jeysulinere and a great part of Marwar, 
foim the ^ast tract known as the Indian Desert. Yet a rain- 
fall, which would be deemed miserably scant in richer soils, 
ensures to the agriculturist a plentiful harvest of “ bajree,’* and 
“moth,” of water-melons and oil plants. The quality of the 
“ bajrce” is highly lauded, and the excellence of the water- 
melons is equally famous. The capital has a population of 
60,000 and in it many opulent merchants invested their savings 
till oppressive exactions of late have driven them away. The 
administration of affairs is far fiom satisfactory. The Mahara- 
jah is of an amiable disposition, and in manners and courtesy a 
perfect Native gentleman. But his Highness is unfortunately 
of a suspicious temper, and lacks judgment and foresight. The 
officials are constantly changed and heavily fined. Men of 
integrity, even in the native sense of the word, refuse to accept 
office. Dr. Coleridge and his son, Captain Coleridge, have* 
been employed by ihe Maharajah for the last I7 years, the 
former as his piivate [ihysician, and the latter lately as Dacoity 
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OfBcei' and in various other capacities. By their untiring 
efforts in the cause of good order, they have earned for them- 
selves the confidence of all clashes. 

Jeysulmere . — On 19th October Colonel Eden installed the 
Maha Ttavvul alter long anarchy. Altlioiigh this principality 
covers the wide area of 12,250 square miles, the revenues sue 
very insignificant beingJonly Rs. 91,671 in 1866-66 against "an 
expenditure of lls. 1,18,620. The capital conlaius 8,000 |)eopUi 
and was, like Dikaneer, a retreat for the Oswall, Rulliwall, and 
other rich merchants of India from the Moguls, Mahrattas 
and Pindarees. Of late many have left tor British territory. 

Kishengurh is well administered by its present Chief, the 
Maharajah Pirthi Singh. The area is about 724 square miles, 
and the population may be estimated at 1,00,000. The chief 
towns are Kishengurh, Roopnugurh, and Siirwar. The income 
of the State is Rs. 2,25,703. 

Kerroivlie , — Maharajali Muddun Pal, G. C. S. I. of Ker- 
rowlie is the head of the Jadoon tribe of Rajpoots. The area 
of the State is about 1,870 square miles, and the revenues be- 
tween three and four lakhs per annum. The administration is 
very satisfactory. Almost all matters and cases are submitted 
through the Musahibut,’* or the Maharajah’s Privy Council, 
to the Maharajah; and the orders passed are forwarded to, .the 
executive minister, Thakoor Biiik Bhari Singh. One of the 
members of the Privy Council, Mallook Palljee, is head of the 
forces. The jail is one of the best in Rajpootana. 

Ulwur , — The minority ceased in Se[)tcmber 1863. The re- 
venue amounts to about Rs. 20,00,000, of which Rs. 17,22,697 
is derived from the Lind Revenue. A ten years’ settlement 
was made by the Political Agent in 1863, and has been most 
beneficial. The Maharuo Rajah has the laige cash balances 
which were in hand on his accession. In June 1866 the peace 
was disturbed by the entrance into the State of Thakoor Luck- 
deer Singh at the head of a considerable armed following. No 
person of note rallied round him, and he was quickly driven 
nut. 

Tonk , — The present Nawah, Mahomed Ally Khan, a son of 
the late Chief, Wuzcer-ood-dowla, and grandson of the 
famous Pindaree leader, Ameer Khan, encceeded in June 
1864. His administration does not lack in vigour. But his 
• ]>eriodical visits are dreaded by the people as precursors of 
a demand for money. Excessive exactions have been levied 
from every class, and trade has declined. The Chiefs ultra- 
Mahomedon proclivities render him unpopular with Hindoos. 
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I'he buiUling of Iliiuloo temples is said to be interdicted, and 
even the ie[)air of thcxae in existence to be discountenanced. 
The late Nawab was orthodox in his tenets, but tolerant. 
The absence of all except Mahoniedans, whether in the mili- 
tary or civil offices, exhibits a bigotry strangely contrasting 
with the liberality displayed in the surrounding liajpoot Prin- 
cipalities, in all of wliich persons of every creed are em- 
ployed. The Thakoor of Lawa, the most j)owerful petty no- 
ble, resisted a demand for excessive nuzzerana, and in 1805 
was unsuccessfully besieged by the Nawab. Our mediation 
resulted in the submission of the Thakoor, but the Nawab has 
sought to bring about a Ircsh dioturbaiice by means more plau- 
sible than trutbliil or creditable. 

JJltolepore has an area of 1620 square miles and a j>opiilatioii 
of 525,000. Misrule, intrigue and debt marked the administration 
Iroin 1861 to 1863. Under a new minister, the brother of SirDin- 
kur Rao, a marked improvement has taken place, but his efforts 
have been in a great measure nullified by the evil influence ex- 
ercised over the Chief by a^Iihomedan |)rostitute. The income 
is esiimated at lis. 10,00,000. The heir apparent is a young 
man of 28, wlmm the effects of debauchery have rendered an 
object of compassionate regret. lie is still on bad terms with 
the liana; but liis son, a boy of 4 or 6 years of age, is a great 
pet of his grandfather. 

Meywaii Agency. — Oo6/e.?/j:>ore. — In November 1861 the late 
Mahaiana Suroop 8ingh died and was succeeded by an 
adopted son, the jireseiit Mabarana Sumbhoo Singh, a minor 
then 14 years of age. During the minority the administration 
was carried on by a Regency Council, supervised by the Politi- 
cal Agent. I'lie Council woiked badly. In 1863 the misgo- 
vernment became so atrocious that the Political Agent received 
more iiowers. The Maharana, recovering from a severe illness 
the result of excesses, began to reform, He vvas installed in 
Se{)teml)er 1865, when the cash balance in the Treasury ex- 
ceeded 30 lakhs of rupees. The revenue in 1866-66 was Rs. 
26,61,273 and the expenditure Rs. 21,4 56 moie. The Maharana 
lias asked for the restitution of part of Mairwarra, whicli has 
been under British management since 1821, The Maharana 
invested tr.e Rao of Salumbur during 1866. 

The Meywnr Hilly Tracts^ the most uiqirofitable part of India, 
contain 150,000 Bheela in 16 clans which can muster 
fighting men. The Superintendent of the hilly tracts main- 
tains a general supervision over the district, though the civil 
administration rests with the Rana. Each tribe governs itself 
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under its own Chief. Some as the Chiefs of Panurwa, Oganab^, 
Joora Mail poor and others, are powerful, maintaining little 
courts in which great etiquette is observed. 

Doongurpore had an income of Rs. 1,26,618 in 1866-66 and its 
expenditure was R-. 44,746 more. The Chief, Maha Rawul 
Oodey Singh, is about 28 years of age, and belongs to the See- 
sodia family ol Rajpoots. 

Bansivarra is said to have an income of Rs. 1,26,000. Tlie 
Chief, Maha Rawul Liitchman Singh, is very intelligent and 
active in his habits. He has one legitimate son, an infant, 
named Jey Singh. 

Pertahgurh — The revenues are set. down at Rs. 2,60,000. 
IVIaha Rawut Oodey Singh succeeded in March 1864. Although 
scarcely 17 years of age, iiis aptitude, intelligence and general 
conduct were bO well reported on that the charge of the admi- 
nistration was at once entrusted to him. 

Jeypoue Agency. — Jeypore, if not the most extensive, is 
certainly the wealthiest state in Kajpootana. I be area is estimat- 
ed at ] 6,250 square miles, with a j)opnlatii)n ot about 1,900,000. 
Tlie State is fortunate in its present ruler, the Maharajah Rain 
Singh. "Without possessing any marked ability, and wanting 
perhaps in firmness of purpose, his Highness is truthfiii and 
benevolent, and possesses a clear understanding, coupled with 
an earnest desire to promote the welfare of his people. The 
late Prime Minister, Pundit Sheodeen Singh, left tlie impress of 
his ability on all departments of the State. As the Maha- 
rajah is himself somewhat dilatory and disjiosed to postpone 
the settlement ofdiiriculi questions, business has very nalural- 
1}^ fallen into arrears. There is a want of energy and of des- 
patch in all branches of the administration ; and until the Maha- 
rajah introduces more individual responsibility into the system, 
it will rroik, as now, indifferently. The revenue is about £440,00 
and the expenditure £360,000. Much of the l^nd has been 
allotted as endowments and is held by chiefs, on tributary, al- 
lodial and Jagheer tenures, Shekawiittee is dependent on 
Jeyp< re. Seekur, Khetree, Patun and Bussao are the ]>rincipal 
tributary chiefships. Futteh Singh, che young chief of Klietree, 
has introduced a most enlightened policy and reforms. The 
Rao o( Patun is the direct lineal descendant of the Tuar Kings 
of Delhi, who, when expelled by the Ghor dynasty, settled at 
^atun. The affairs of the chiefship are in a very unsatietactory 
condition. To the very south of Jeypore is the petty chiefship 
of Ooniara. Though lying in one of the richest portions of 
Jeypore, it has, through the mismanagement of its Chief, be- 
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come hopeleB«ly involved. The 8choo4s of Jeypore are attend- 
ed by 3,000 pupils. There are dispensaries, hospitals and a me- 
dical school. A new jail has been erected. 

Marwar Ageiscy. — Marwar is in area the largest of the 
Rajpoot principalities. Its greatest length north and south ia 
about 250 miles, and its breadth not le.'-s than 290. Without 
M\ill anee, the tract adjoining Sindh, the breadth of the State 
w ould be hardly 200 miles, with an area of some 35,000 square 
milcfl. Omitting Miillanee, the feudatori^es of which are ma- 
naged by llie Political Agent, paying tribute only to the Maha- 
rajah, the population is estimated at 1^ millions. Takht Singh, 
the Maharajah, (ormerly a Vakeel at Edur and selected by the 
nobles and officials to succeed, is addicted to excessive drinking, 
spending the greater portion of his life in the female apart- 
ments. The affairs of the State are left to underlings, who have 
not the welfare of their master or the people at heart, and who 
j)aiuler to the Maliarajah’s avarice, his ruling passion. The 
dissensions in Ins own family are notorious ; the disputes be- 
tween himself and bis elder eons are unseemly in the extreme. 
One of his IJigluiesa’s i<romineiit failings is the desire to provide 
for his very numerous offspring from the jageers of his no- 
bles. The Heir is Jusvvunt Singh, 30 years of age. Reared 
in such an atmos})heie, and with the example he has had 
before him, it cannot be a soince of wonder that he is report- 
ed to bo violent, passionate ami dissolute. It is notorious, 
too, that both be and bis brothers entertain parlies to levy 
contributions throughout the country, and it is even affirmed 
that they iiluiider the merchant and the traveller. Marwar is 
undoubtedly the worst administeied State in liajpootana, per- 
haps in India. As an exam[de, the legitimate dues to the Kaj 
of the tract from Loheauec to Sanebore, amount to Rs. 30,000 
a year and it has been farmed for Jis, b0,U00. The levenne of 
the whole state was calculated at Rs. 20,00,1)00 ia IS-tO but it 
must have increased. 

Bhurtpore Agency. — Bhurtpore . — Maharajah Juswunt 
Singh being a minor, the Political Agent has administered the 
state since 1855. The State is divided into the districts of Bhurt- 
pore and Deeg, the former comprising 8 pergunnahs with an 
area of 1,300 square miles, and the latter 5 pergunnahs with 
an are of 653 square miles. Exclusive of crown lands valued 
at Rs. 1,18,000 per annum, which have been set aside for the 
expenses of the Maharajah’s household, the land revenue demand 
amounts to Rs. 15,56,845. The total area of the State is 
1,263,408 acres, thus divided: — 

2 w 2 
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Fetidaiory Hiatts of liajjXKdatta. 


Ktiiit free laiuls (inaafee) 

j Under cultivation 


Crown lands 
(Klialsa) 


. Arable, lying fallow 
(Waste 


... acres 1,17,200 

... „ 7,40,000 

... „ 1,13,000 

... „ 2,91,200 


so that the land assessment exceeds Rs. 2 per cultivated acre. 
This does not appear to press upon the people, for laud is in 
great requisition. The present settlement, which was eff’eCl- 
ed in 1862 for six years, terminates in 1868. Measures aie 
under C('n>ideration for a new settlement for a teim of Irom 20 
TO 30 years. Duiing the period of the present ass(s?meiit, i. e. 4^ 
years, 949 new wells have been dug ai.d 292 are under con- 
etruction. In 1865-66 the total receipts were Rs. 26,29,064 and 
the expenditure Ra. 28,92,307, owing to speiial causes, 'i'heie 
w^as still a cash balance of lis. 9,20,133. The Uo\erninent ot this 
principality is beyond all comparison more ju&t, more liberal, and 
more po|nilar than that of any other chief ship in Rajpootana. 

Haiiotik Agency, — Harotle com [nisi ng Boondee, Kotah and 
Jhallavjav, lias an area ol nearly ](),0U() square miles, with a po- 
jiulatiou of 900,000 souls, and yields a re\enue of about 46 lacs 
of rupees, liooiidee alone has an area of 2.291 square miles, 
a population of 20,400, and a re\enue estimated at 6 lakhs, 
Malta Hao Rajah Ham Singh, the present ruler, is about 68 
years of age, and is most aristocratic chief in mien and inaiiiier, 
A sense of iinpecuniosity” is everywhere apjiareiit. The 
Chief has shown a tacit determinaiioii to decline every mea- 
6ure of iiiqirovement. Kotah comprises an aiea of 5,000 
square miles, with a popuUiiou of 4,50,000. 'J he re\ eiiue 
is estimated at 23 lacs, ot uliiih Hs. 1,84,720 is paid as tri- 
bute to Government, and 2 lacs as a oontnbuiiou towards the 
maintenance of the Deolie Ii regular Fl'pcc. The chief has a 
fondness for intoxicating spirits. The cliief.-lilp of Jhallaivar 
contains an area of 2,600 square miles and a population of 
2,26,000, From its gross revenue of 15 lacs, au annual tri- 
bute of lis. 80,000 is payable to Goveriiiuent. The Chief 
is a popular ruler, and the affairs of the State generally are cre- 
ditably administered. 


Siuoiii SUPEIUNTENDENCY— although comprising an 
area almost equal to that of Uhvur, 3,020 square miles, yields a 
revenne of only 1^ lakhs owing to its hilly character. In 1866-66 
the income was Rs. 1,26,043 and the disbursements Rs. 85,000. 
Under Rao Oomeid Singh the Slate has improved, but it is not iu 
a satisfactory coiidiliou. 
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British Ad^hnistration. 

With the exception ’of the court of tife Political Superinten- 
dent ot Sirohi and Ma^iatrate of A boo, there are no civil courts 
under British officers wiihin these States. At the close of 
1 863 the operations ot the Thuggee and Dacoitee Department were 
brought to a close in British India. At the same time ihedepart- 
lueat was reorganized in the ^!ative States. In 1865 eighteen, and 
in 1866 twenty-three registered dacoits were committed. Against 
receii)ts for tribute to the amount of Rs. 16,77,158 has to be set 
charges for political establishments and ii regular corps to the 
amount of Ks. 11,81,168 leaving a surplus of Rs 3,96,090. In 
the British district ot Ajmere tlie administration is under great 
obligation to the United Presbyterian Mission there, which had 
l,8fc-i juipils on the rolls ol their 41 schools with an average 
attendance of 1,662. The school established at Mount A boo in 
J854 by Sir Henry Lawrence has liained 276 children of toldiers 
since that time at a monthly cost of Rs. 21-12 each, d he Bri- 
tish force garrisoning Rajpootana consists ot one batieiy of 
Artillery, six squadrons ol ISalise Cavalry, one i egiment of 
Euiopeaii and lour regiiueuts of Native liifaULry, the whole 
numbering on an average 4,750 fighting men, 992 being Euro- 
peans. 

Colontd Eden concludes bis report by noticing favourably 
the executive staff of the political department— Major Nixon, 
Major Bey non, Captain Imj ey. Captain Walter and Lieutenants 
Bruce and Muir ; and his Assistants, Mr. J. Blair, Captains N. W. 
Roberts and C. Blair, and the other i)ffii:ers military and civil. 
He describes the responsibilities of a Political Agent as most 
onerous. His actions in the cause of justice and good govern- 
ment are rarely known to the public, or to the Government, and 
Lo not find record inrepoits. Without authoritatively inter- 
tering, he is, and must in a meusuie be, moved to counsel and 
urge the Chief ot the State, to which he is accredited, to le- 
tornis and progress. Without this impulse, advanoeineut there 
would be little or none, and more often retrogression. lie is, 
too, a channel through which persons of all conditions, oppressed 
by State officials, secure an audience or attention lo their 
grievances, which they could not otherwise obtain from the 
head ol the State. And yet in thus acting he must be careful 
to avoid giving offence to the Chief. There must be no 
semblance of active authority or interference ; (or the Rajpoot 
rulers are jealous of their prerogative. Good temper, tact, 
patience, and ability are required of a political officer ; with- 
out these qualities he will assuredly (ail iu obtaining the co- 
operation of the native governments. 
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Ejects of the Aoiti tcan War. 


CHAPTEH XII. 

TRADE. 

Exteriml Trnde. 

From the beginning of 1866-67 the Government of India 
made arrangements for the periodical publicaiioii of tlie Trade 
returns of all India, in a form somewhat similar to that ado[)ted 
by the Board of 'I'rade. The first results have appeared in<the 
Official Supplement to the Gazette of India. For past years 
they diflfer somewhat from those puhlisheil by Pnriiameiit. We 
present the results, as published in India, for the years since the 
close of the Mutiny campaigns and for those affected by the 
American tV^ar: — 


Year. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Total Mor- 
cliaiidisc. 

Free. 

Dutiable. 

Free. 

Dutiable. 

1869-60 

1860-61 

1861-62 

1862- 63 

1863- 64 

1864- 65 ' 

1865- 66 

£ 

16,856,286 

21,507,552 

21,888,152 

35,687,433 

52,561,603 

53,505,940 

50,797,762 

£ 

9,477,fi37 

9,868,874 

9,464,634 

10,547,877. 

10,757,431 

12,195,803' 

11,793,639 

£ 

2,979,722 
2,745,610 
2,640,910 
2,681,759; 
3,400,180' 
3,001,032 
3,518,501' 
1 1 

£ 

21,304,913 

20,670,541 

19,639,476 

19,937,489 

23,729,180 

25,220,828 

b,000.».. 

£ 

50.618.558 
54,793,-577 
56,633,172 

68.854.558 
90,448,384 
93,923,603 
92,106,827 


The influence <»f tlie Ameiiean War becomes more apparent 
when we look at details. And fiist as to the articles of ex[)Oit 
chiefly affected ; — ^ 


Exports 

in 

Cotton Raw. 

Jute 

Raw. 

Wool. 

Silk Haw. 

Itice. 


£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

1859-60 ... 

5,572,204 


71,796 

799,252 


1860-61 ... 

7,330,637 

409,283 

473,554 

961,281 

2,938,876 

1861-62 ... 

10,202,761 

537,415 

355,8-10 

625,838 

3,219,247 

1862-63... 

18,779,183 

750,309 

787,821 

800,350 

3,316,376 

1863-64 ... 

35,864,785 

1,506,896 

866,038 

948,530 

3,806,075 

1864-65 ... 

37,573,666 1,256,258 

4;001,687 

991,78ll 

5,295,968 

1865-66 ... 

35,578,290 

636,575 

674,027 

499,946 

4,657,522 
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The following articles are produced or manufactiiiod chiefly by 
liiiglisli settlers : — 


Exports in 

Assam 

Tea. 

•Coffee. 

Indigo. 

Sugar. 

Saltpetre. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1859- GO 

97 

97,910 


928,475 


18G0--GI 

101,G93 

249,095 

1,840,540 

970,403 

001,614 

18G1 -G2 

130,298 

402,988 1,G35, 721 

727,810 

828,378 

1SG2-G3 

178,089 

420,4892,118,842 

230,056 

896,808 

18G3--G4 

220,394 

518, 7G8 

1,726, 32G 

G41,480 

722,165 

18G1-Gr) 

263, G51 

G08,G02 

1,809,785 

G81,1G4 

542,461 

18G5-GG 

258,550 

705,508 

1,808,068 

229,435 

605,340 

Last 8 Monti IS of 
18GG 

237,407 

187,009 


G8,120 

220,020 


The dcMnaiii] for iaijiorts of sugar, precious stones and h^nglish 
(doth created chiefly by the increased wealth of Bombay, is seen 
in the lollo\> ing : — 


Imports in 

Sugar, 

Precious 

Stones. 

Cotton 

Twist. 

Cotton 

Cloth. 

1860-61 

£ 

220,266 

£ 

127,910 

£ 

1,748,185 

£ 

9,317,918 

1861-62 

233,140 

120,115 

1,487,191 

8,760,829 

1802-03 

382,269 

154,397 

1,282,343 

8,346,418 

1803-04 

443,786 

220,745 

1,553,437 

10,404,909 

1804-05 

324,893 

213,857| 

2,247,759 

10,979,728 

1865-66 

416,510 

752,399 

1,982,554 

11,829,909 

Last 8 Months of 
1866 

324,389 

104,427 

i 
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According to the Statistical Abstract published hy Parliament 
the total value of the Imports and Exports (including Trea- 
sure) of British Tndia, by Sea, from and to Foreign Countries, 
in each of the Years ended 30th April was ; — 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

1841 

.£ 

10,202,193 

£ 

13,822,070 

24,024,263 

1842 

9,629,901 

14,340,294 

23,970,195 

1843 

11,()4(;,894 

13,707,621 

24,814,515 

1844 ... ^ . 

13,612,176 

17,999,554 

31,612,030 

1845 

14,506,537 

17,01)7,052 

32,203,589 

il846 

]],r.83,438 

17,844,702 

29,428.140 

1847 

11,836,587 

10,009,307 

27,905,894 

1848 

10,571,008 

14,738,435 

25,309,443 

1849 

12,549,307 

18,628,244 

31,177,551 

1850 

13,696,696 

18,283,543 

31,980,239 

1851 

15,370,598 

18,705,439 

34,076,037 

1852 ... ...1 

17,292,549 

20,798,342 

38,000 891 

1853 

16,902,240 

21,519,863 

38,422,103 

1854 

15,994,615 

20,778,435 

36,773,050 

1855 

1 1,770,927 

20,194,255 

34,965,182 

1S5G 

25,244,782 

23,639,435 

48,884,217 

1857 

28,608,284 

26,591,877 

55,200,161 

1858 

31,093,065 

28,278,474 

59,371,539 

1859 

34,545,650 

30,532,298 

65,077,948 

1860 

40,622,103 

28,889,210 

69 511,313 

1861' 

34,170,793 

34,090,154 

68,260,947 

1862 

37,272,417 

37,000,397 

74,272,814 

1863 

43,141,351 

48,970,785 

92,112,136 

1864 

50,108,171 

66,895,884 

117,004,055 

1865 

49,514,275 

69,471,791 

118,986,066 
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'I'lie total vfilue of Merchaiidise and Treasure respectively im- 
ported into Britibli India, by Sea, from Foreign Countries, in 
each of iho Yeais ended 30th April was; — 


Y EARS. 

Mercjian- 

1)JZE. 

Treasure. 

Total. 

1811 

£ 

8, 115,940 

.£ 

1,780,253 

£ 

10,202,193 

1(S12 

7,788,565 

1,841,330 

9,629,901 

1813 

7,603,602 

3,143,292 

11,046,894 

1811 

8,817,797 

4,791,679 

13,012,476 


10,751,000 

3,752,471 

14,506,537 

181G 

9,087,179 

2,495,959 

11,583,438 


8,890,003 

2,939,921 

11,836,587 


8,597,017 

1,973,391 

10,571,008 

1810 

8,344,803 

4,201,501 

■ 12,549,307 

1850 

10,299,889 

3,396,807 

13,696,696 



11,558,789 

3,811,809 

. 15,370,598 

1832 

12,210,490 

5,052,059 

17,292,549 

1853 ... ... 

J 0,070,803 

0,831,377 

10,902,240 

1854 

11,122,059 

4,871,954 

15,994,613 

1855 ... .J 

^ 12,712,071 

2,028,250 

14,770,927 

185C) 

13,943,191 

11.301,288 

25,244,782 

1857 

11,194,587 

11,413,097 

28,008,284 

1858 

15,277,029 

15,815,430 

31,093,065 

1859 

21,728,579 

12,817,071 

31,545,050 

1860 

24,205,140 

10,350,903 

40,022,103 

1801 

23,493,710 

10,077,077 

31,170,793; 

18G2 

22,320,432 

11,951,985 

37,272,417 

1803 

22,032,384 

20,508,967 

43,141,351 

1804 

27,145,590 

22,902,581 

50.408,171 

1805 " 

28,150,923 

21,303,352 

49,514,275 
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TM Tnuh of ImUn. 


Value of the Principal Articles of Merchandise and of Treasure 

of the Y(!ars ended 


Principal Arlic.les. 

1R19. 

1S60. 

1851. 

1852. 

1853 

CofTee 


£ 

7.'>,723 

£ 

73,100 

£ 

100,509 

£ 

81,300 

£ 

97,490 

Cotton 

Raw 

1,776,309 

2,201,178 

8,474,789 

3,619,989 

3,flC.9,49l 

Cotton 

Goods, including Twist and ) 

G90.584 

712,32(1 

(»7.3,54» 

81 5), 019 

930,877 

Yarn 

f 





Drugs 


17,S69| 

34,396 

10,502 

11,329 

30,013 

r Indigo 

2,093.47 ij 

1,838,471 

1.980,890 

2,025,313 

1,809,(;S5 

Dyes - 

^Other Kinds 

40,5H1 

68,891 

102,131 

98,915) 

l(i';,u65) 


fRice 

'I 




r 

Grain' 

Wheat 

Y ao8,.691 

1 

7.57,017 

762,295 

809,002 

889,1 60 


i^Other Kinds 

J 

40,(567 

51,021 

44,75H) 

42,296 

32,.580 

Gums 







106,777 

212,235 

1(50,307 

287,111 

231,1.59 

G unnit B and Gunny Bags 




193,766 

219,3 9(J 

321,114 

303,089 

337,819 

Hides and Skins 



70,828 

66,718 

43,08(. 

00,110 

56,886 

1 Ivory and Ivory Ware 




72,787 

82,927 

03,012 

68,0;47 

129,3(^0 

.Tfwellery and Precious Clones 



08,717 

88,989 

196,936 

180,070 

112,617 

.lute 

... 



Lac 

* 

82,453 

118,220 

139,177 

105,824 

150,680 

Oils 


41,823 

106,918 

129,021 

02,722 

90,039 


6,772,526 

5,973,39.5 

5,159,135 

6,515.214 

7,031,075 

Opium 


448.801 



369,513 

408,286 

375,632 

431,379 

lAaltpetre 



418,770 



71,092 

216,7.31 

341,514 

501,420 

l^eeds of all Sorts ... 


215,069! 



59,887 

] 17,002 

( 171,709 

140,270 

Iflliawls, Cashmere ... 




713,632 

1 666,094 

i 019,319 

688,6-1(1 

1 607, .545 

iSllk, Raw 





302,322 

! 411,71fi 

\ 356,223 

260,22.’i 

i 316,305 

1 Goods 




, of all Sorts ... 

82,388 

1 132,451] 

> 92,603 

94,501 

69,457 

Apices 

) 1,720,762 


1,814,404 

, 1,925,603 

! 1,823,789 

1,801,66c 

ISugar and Sugar Candy 

Tea 

... 

36,52i] 

. 27,231 

[ 33,9751 

69,22( 

) 68,113 



28,43E 

; 24,14£ 

> 26,717 

^ 20,16S 

5 19,207 

ITimber and Woods ... 




37,15£ 

; 21,59( 

' 2(i,72£ 

) 23,45^ 

1 20,160 

fTobacco 





55,691 

48,92£ 

68,33£ 

» 100,012 

! 172,110 

Wool, 

Raw 


' Total of all Merchandize 

16,088,505 

5 17,312,295 

18,lfrl,16( 

) 19,879,40( 

3 20,464,633 

Treasure 

2,639,74£ 

1 971,24 

1 541,281 

» 918,031 

3 1,055,230 

Total Merchandize and Treasure .. 

18,628,24: 

i 18,283,64! 

[ 18,705,431 

9 20,798,34 

2 21,619,863 
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Exj)orLo(l from British India, by Sea, to Foreign Countries, in each 
3()th Apiil. 


1«54. 

1855. 

1 1856 

1857. 

1858.' 

1859 

1 1860. 

1801. 

e 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

I ^ 

£ 

105), 7(33 

82,80 J 

ij 120,201 

132,814 

09,727 

135,036 

j 188,533 

337,433 

'*3,802,1 5< 

2,128,761 

3,311,0.51 

1.137,940 

4,301,708 

4,091,100 

5,637,621 

7,313,168 

7(10,315 

817,103 

779,047 

882,2 41 

809,183 

813,604 

703,586 

786,657 

78,571 

7S,95( 

; 58,808 

] 

90.571 

91,483 

(54,113 

4|.,8J8 

45,230 

2,087,7(30 

].701,H2r 

2,124,332 

1,937,907 

1,734,339 

2,118,016 

2,021,288 

1,886,525 

li:i,518 

115,-127 

j 

1 58,901 

87,151 

123,123 

121,279 

114,485 

203,012 

i,2(3i,:)o:i 

1,502,318 

' 2,5iiH,070 

2, .301, 182 

3,449,172 

2,133,145 

2,276,296 

3,962,497 

ir.2,151 


S 17.1,883 

138,499 

112,701 

11(5,9-45 

1,112,232 

135,069 

180,212 

, J 








) 121,3tV.) 

117,775 

198,441 

251,781 

200,011 

253,321 

32,713 

4.3,148 

.53,249 

26,535 

27,011 

34.271 

17,111 

20,785 

171,70(( 

215,333 

302,3.38 

376,252 

217,191 

393,121 

333,977 

359,343 

1.')3,365 

402,302 

431,729 

572,530 

639, 7(V2 

6-14,680 

411.337 

061,725 

80,895 

66,921 

82,381 

128,096 

19,805 

98,157 

97,130 

33,039 

116,(332 

47,497 

96,989 

• 145,180 

118,161 

137,351 

119,4-10 

164,578 

21-11, 7(38 

220,211 

329,076 

274,957 

303,293 

635,099 

290,018 

409,372 

102,791 

92,287 

126,878 

105,575 

100,111 

80,641 

78,182 

172,774 

10 1,170 

130,958 

154,510 

179,101 

3(55,271 

192,663 

180,006 

217,001 

G, 137,09s 

6,231,278 

1 6,200,871 

7,056,630 

9,106,035 

10,827,612 

0,054,391 

10,181,713 

538,574 

181,701 

440,390 

576,3 16 

390,387 

528,09o 

481,226 

661,772 

471,707 

812,790 

1,273,457 

1,118,651 

1,380,001 

2,050,415 

1,518,721 

1,785,620 

170,551 

198,3.38 

209,705 

200,640 

227,618 

311,062 

252,328 

351,174 

610,151 

500,10.5 

707,706 

782,14( 

766,673 

725,655 

817,853 

1,036,728 

326,571 

263,433 

341,035 

281,45 

158,321 

213,108 

101,50» 

134,831 

111,722 

106,139 1 

197,035 

104,23 

166,031 

123,231 

101,886 

86,638 

018,582 

] ,135,090 

1,330,101 

1,786,07: 

1,175,771 

l,450,707j 

1,031,041 

1,033,416 


4i),501 

63,075 

121,061 

53,331 

60,533 

127,771 

151,081 

131,921 

128,518 

128,237 

208,697 

233,593 

231,855 

233,192 

170,169 

21,418 

20,830 

23,188 

37,902 

68,336 

45,317 

36,666 

32,069 

305,001 

207,263 

272,043 

311,21C 

387,101 

319,895 

436.672 

478,390 

10,205,139 

18,027,232 

33,038,259 

25,338,451 

*1 

27,156,038 

29,863,871 

27,960,203 

32,070.605 

1,483,296 

1.267,033 

601,176 

1,253.426 

822,438 

669,427 

929,007 

1,119,549 

20,778,135 

20,191,355 

i 

33,630,135 

26,591,877 

28,278,471 

30,632, 29»‘ 

38.880.210 

31,000,131 
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The Trade of India, 


Viiluc of tlic rrhicipnl Articles of Mercliancllse and TrcaRure Exported from Bri- 
tish Iimia, hy Sea, to Foreijrn Countries, in enrli'Of the Years ended 30th April. 



Principal articles. 

1P«2. 1 

1803. 

180 1. 

1865. 



£ I 

£ 

£ 

£ 

c 

Joffee 

4()7,9in 1 

513,2.57 

t!c57,0'2 

SOI ,908 


jetton, Raw 

10,203,170 1ft, 770, 010 

15,801,795 

17,573,0:17 


jottton Goods, inclndiiij; Twist and Yarn 

7lM,3S5j 

7ft5,.137 

1,107,577 

1,013,900 


Drugs r: 

GO, 120 ' 

1 

ft3,31 1 

101,505 

101,013 


(Tndiiro 

1,01.7,503 

2,120,870 

1,750,158 

1,800,111 


Dyes < 






(other Kinds 

112,911 

80,287 

93,7.SS 

80,351 


fUice 

3,035,075 

S,37ft, 190 

3,075,505 

5,573,-537 


1 

Srain-^ 

1 17, .>01 

112.050 

7s 070 

110,205 


J 

l^Other Kinds 

2.57,303 

2.37,358 

271,130 

272,000 


Gums 

2*2,700 

13,013 

3 1,921 

31,517 


Gunnies and Gunny Ihigs 

lvS0,ftl5 

131,028 

111,207 

102,85m 


Hides and Sid ns 

701,137 

9‘)1,‘2S9 

Hl»7,.57.5 

725,230 


Ivory and Ivory Ware 

120,3(.7 

00,200 

bi>,39S 

77,217 


Jewellery and Precious Stdin s 

* 9.5,332 

100,339 

] 13,590 

49,101 


Jute 

537,010 

7i>0, li)(i 

1,507,037 

1.307,811 


Lao 

252,789 

235,090 

212,021 

297,391 


Oils 

209,502 

372,107 

122,175 

217,7:10 


Opium 

>0,. 5, 53, 91 2 

12,191,15^^ 

10,750,093 

9,9] 1,801 


Paltjiotre 

82.8,02 1 

807,2.: t. 

722,204. 

r>13,:JS9 


Seeds, of all Sorta 

1,200,331 

1,. 883, 8.51 

2,032,832 

r 1,91 3, m 


Shawls, Cashmere .. , 

159,111 

303,1.57 

275.391 

2,51,-197. 


Silk, Raw 

080,083 

R22,ft9i 

1 9^1,049 

1,105,90] 


„ Goods 

lGS,ft00 

lC5,]3f 

; 115,10.5 

1 100,012 


^ploca. of all Sorts .. 

162,131 

]27,19S 

J 161, SOS 

) 145,105 


Piigar- and r»ugar Candy 

820,930 

290,23; 

1 710.85; 

r 705,110 


Tea 

192,142 

223, 70; 

3 271,321 

) 301,022 


Timber and Wood ... 

450,31 1 

( 278,1 Cl 

r» 220,711 

) 430,750 


Tobacco 

1 11,882 

1 3vS,80 

9 46,22 

1 81,908 


Wool, Raw 

400,311 

i 841,82 

3 995,01 

8 1.151,002 


, Total of all MerchandiNO 

. 30,317,041 

2 47,859,04 

5 05,625,14 

0 68,027,016 


Treasurtj 

683, 35i 

5 1,111,11 

<0 1,276,43 

6 1,441,776 


Total Merehandis'' and Treasure 

. 37,000,39 

7 48,970, 7? 

15 00,895,88 

i4 69,471,791 

— - 





— 



7 tnport^. 
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Totnl Value of Juiporta (iriclndiii^ Troasuv(*) at Each ProRideniy or 
Province of British India, hy 8(‘a, from Foroif,Ti Countries, iji (^ach 
of th(* Y 'ars ended 30th A] nil. 


Y ('ars. 

B(‘npf;d. 

Bntirdi 
> urinah. 

^Madras, j 

Bom hay. 

Total. 

1811 ... 

£ 


.£ 

837,079 

I 

£ 

3,855,55 1 

,£ 

10,202,193 

1812 ... 

5,252.528 

U 1 

7 t5,8SS| 

.3,031,485 

9,029,901 

1843 ... 

5,50.3,807 

pq 1 

000,51) 1' 

1 

1,S22.403 

11,040,894 

1811 ... 

0,220,8 l‘» 

1 

7 07,5o5 

1 

9.91S,122 

13,012,470 

18^.3 ... 

7,51 5,355 

3 

1,235,155 

5,755.727 

1 1,500,537 

181(; ... 

0., 22.3,023 

o 

1,022,211 

1,337.001 

11,583,138 

1817 ... 

0,040,072 

•1, 

l,020,()r)3 

1,157,912 

1 1,85(),{)^ t 

ISIS .. ' 

5. 1 1 8,585 

y' 

1.1 os., SI 7 

4,013,000 

10,571,008 

J810 ... 

5,770,023 


1,00.5,271 

5,713,413 

12,5 49, .307 

ISoO . 

0,-19S,(l,2:i 


. 1,027,112 

0,171,219 

13,090,696 

I8r)i .. 

7.;’.oi,flsfi 


1.15 7,933 

0,907,979 

13,370,598 

1852 ... 

9,;}li:.'.,S77 

i 1 

1,203,834 

0,094,838 

17,292,549 

1x853 ... 

S.3.S7,r.fi-2 

(—1 

-1 ^ 

.O 

1,117,380 

7,097,192 

16,902,240 

1854 ... 

7,759,3r)2 

i/: M-i 

1,53.3,808 

0,701,395 

15,994,615 

1855 ... 

7,21 l.()(»S 

P 

1,281,550 

0,214,703 

14,770,927 

1850 ... 

i3,33s,r)r.o 

o 

2,201,873 

9,704,359 

25,244,782 

1857 ... 

11,172,4S5 

ci 

2,510,739 

11,895,000 

28,608,284 

1858 ... 

14,900,502 

o 

pC! 

C_J 

2,253,090 

13,009,407 

31,093,005 

1859 ... 

10,150,1:27 


2,038,-100 

15,750,823 

31,515,650 

1800 ... 

20,71 7, 59.S 


3,000,840 

10,903,059 

40,022,103 

1801 ... 

15,550,277 

£ 

3,20.5,097 

15,415,410 

31,170,793 

1802 ... 

14,307,35S 

> 53.3,790 

) 3,474,5)9 

18,9:50,750 

37,272,417 

1803 ... 

I4,979,45f 

572,950-, 3,408,0 tn 

1 24,180,299 

43,141,351 

1864 ... 

15,()S0,21!i 

505,519 4,055.021 

30,407,409 

i 50,108,171 

1805 ... 

1 7,780, 20r 

812,01.5; 1,202,08‘ 

i 

I 20,059,308 

; 49,514,275 



Value of Bullion or Treasure Imported into and Exported from Each Presidency of British India, by Sea, for 
each Year ended 30th April, distinguishing Gold and Silver separately. 
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fmportH ami Exports of Bnlfion. 
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— BiiiuU Bunnah lb included uiiUej beugal. 



Emigration . 

Number of Emigrants embarked from Each Preskhacy ef British India to various DesUnatiors in each oj 

the Years ended 30^/i April. 


Coolie Emif/rntion Jrcmi Tiuiin, 
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* Including Rouoiou in 1805, 
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IShipituuj uj liulid. 


i^iiippInK'. 

Kumljer aud Tonnage of all Vessels (iuclnding Native Craft) Entered 
and Cleared at Ports in British India, in each Year 
ended SOtli Ajn-il. 


Years. 


Entered. 


Vessels. I Tons. 


Cleared. 


y csst'ls. I Tons. 


1841.. . 

1842.. .' 

1843.. . 

1844.. . 

1845.. . 
184G... 

1847.. . 

1818.. . 

1849.. . 

1850.. . 

1851.. . 

1852.. . 

1853.. . 

1854.. . 

1855.. . 

1850.. 

1857.. 

1858. . 4 

1859.. 

1860.. . 
1861... 
1802... 
1803. 
1864. 
1865... 


25,887|l,0r)0,887| 
27,048 ],243,2.3(: 

I I 

2.5, 908 1,2 1.3, 671: 

I I 

26,881!i, 157,520, 

26, Lll'l, 207,636 
1 I 

21,814 1,233,997, 

I I 

25,307' 1, 279, 683| 

25, 184'l, 340,676! 

31,0141,43.5,403: 

30,610 1,59.3,61 ij 

38,972'!, 650,2.581 

42,840|l,69.5,989| 

48,8G7il,831,462 

12,789,1, 554, .300; 

12,887|i,637,379 

19,275;2,077,137 

20,99 1 '3,206,932, 

21,812 2,892,603] 

19,883,2,499,909^ 

21,190 -,374,969 

22,931 2,5 17,01 8| 

22.0342, 932,057 

21,387^2,788,958 

25,748'3,509,979 

26, 82.3;3, 913,310 


Total. 

w- 

Vcssi^Ls. I Tons. 


20,r)8j;Ll;50,i7;3 

22.71 ijl. 17 1,388 

2 1.1 81 jl, 182,783 

20,801 !,310.63(i 
I 

28,.550 1,331,852 

28,720 1, 5 1.5.8 !;l 
I 

2.3,039j],255.!51 
20,840 1,106.065 

29,llo'l,482,203 

I 

:}7, 720 1,091,101 
41,939 1,808,137 
15,361 1,823,711 
50,213 1,911.071 
1.3,292 1,681,271 
12,-I38^1,6]4,877j 
18,408;2, 129,069 
20,21 4 ' 2 , 342,3 18 

I 

21,660 2,863,793 
19,717,2,501,1 13 
20, 1,58!2, 523,983 
21, 701'2, 551,956 
21,96o'3,955,29l 
20,11.4'2,823,217 
24,126:3,341.273' 
26,070 4,007,607 


52,476 2,181,360 
1 9,762|2,’l 17,621 
50.089:2, 126, 15 I 
5.3,685 2,498,1.50 
,54.087j2,5:}9,188' 

53.5 I o;2,7 19.815 

4^,.3l6j2..535,134 

52,024'2.7 16,741 
I 

00 , 15 12.9 17,606 

74,.330 .3,28 1,718 
80,91 1 3, 158,395 
88.201 3,5] 9,783 

99.080 3,775,.53.3 

26.081 3.235,571 

2.5.32.5 3,^2,256 
.37,693 4,206.206 
41,2.3.5j4,,549,278 
4.3,472 5,756,396 
39,600 5,061,052 
41,61814,898,952 
4.4,632j5,101,974 
43,094:5,887,351 
41,501.5,612,205 
49,874y>,8;i 1,252 
52 , 803 : 7 , 920,917 



Xumber and Tonnage of all Vessels (including Native Craft) Entered and Cleared at Ports in each Presidency, in each of the Years 

ended 30 th April. 


Skipping of Bengal and, Bitrmah, 
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NOTICE. 

• 

Henceforth the Annals of Indian Administration wiU appear in two 
Parts, each paged conaecutively, but published quarterly as usual. 

The First Part will consist of au account of the administration of all In- 
dia, reduced from the eight Administration Reports annually issued and hi- 
therto epitomised singly. An attempt will be made to reduce all the judicial, 
revenue, huauce, trade, educational, public works, military, medical and 
agricultural statistics of each province to uniformity so as to present a sta- 
tistical picture of the administration of India. For the present year this 
can be only an attempt, since the eight Administration Reports, as at pre- 
sent compiled, vary seriously in the classes of facts and figures which they 
publish. But as soon as the uniform tables drawn up by the Statistical 
Committee appointed by Lord Elgin have been adopted by the local Go- 
vernments this dif&julty will be overcome, and it will be possible to com- 
pile what will be worthy of being termed the Indian Statesman's Year 
Book, within three months after the receipt of the Reports, As the last of 
the Reports for 1865-66 have been only now received, the First Part 
cannot appear till Ist July next. 

The Second Part, of which the following pages form the first quarterly 
instalment, will conbain an epitome and analysis of all reports not includ- 
ed in t ie First, on the same system as that of the past ten volumes. 

Serampore, l5? ifctrc/i, 1867. 
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POLICE administration OF OUDH. 

1865. 

TiiLS report is siibiiiitled to tlie Chief Commissioner by Ma- 
jor D. S. Barrow, Officiating Inspector General. 

General Statistics . — The total of all cognizable crimes reported 
in the year 1865 was 52,171 against 4*2,472 in 1864, an increase 
of 10,301. The cases of increase were entirely thefts, and are at- 
tributed to the scarcity that prevailed during the wliole year. The 
number of persons apprehended was 16,675 against 12,950 ; of 
these 3,558 were acquitted, 12,236 convicted, 82 transferred and 
310 remained under trial. The amount of property stolen Avas 
tlsfc 5,72,824 against Rs. 6,00,804 and of property recovered Us. 
90,016 against 66,157. The number of cases cognizable by the 
police was 21,27 6 against 14,174, an increase of 7,101. A small 
part of this is attributable to the increase of crime, but the 
greater part is caused by the Police being now bound to make- 
enquiry into every case legally cognizable by them in Avhich the 
plaintiff appears at the Police station. The police made appre- 
hensions in 9,605 or 45’14 per cent. The percentage of com- 
mittals or convictions to trials concluded was 77*47 against 
71'78, Murder decreased from 120 to 106 cases; apprehensions 
Avere made in 104 cases and convictions obtained in 86, Cul- 
pable homicide decreased from 59 to 56, grievous hurt increas- 
ed from 162 to 183, an increase of 21 cases; apprehensions were 
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made in 180 cases and convictions obtained in 132. Rioting 
decreased from 131 to 118 cases. There ^vere 3(J against 53 cases 
of rape, being 17 less tlian last year ; the police apprehended in 
34 and there were convictions in 19. The immher of Dacoitees 
was 34 against 68, a decrease of 24 cases ; out of 25 appre- 
liensions there were 24 convictions obtained. The great de- 
crease in this crime was in the Lucknow city, 9 cases less being 
reported. Of robberies there were 143 against 174 cases ; out 
of this decrease, 26 were of those on the highway. Of thefts there 
were 48,620 against 39,088 or an increase of 9,532. The police 
apprehended in 6,263 cases and there were 5,3^5 conMctions ; 
investigations were also made in 17,731 cases Cattle theft in- 
creased considerably and was not successfully dealt witli ; out of 
1,227 cases iu which there was police eiujuiry 665 ap’preheii- 
sions were made. 4'his cimie formerly so iioted in the lluului 
district was a good deal suppressed by the energetic action taken 
by the District Superintendent. 

Out of 25,521 cases of t heft under Ks. 5 no less than 8,8«36 were 
thefts of grain, attributable to the scarcity of food Major Barrow 
ascribes the large increase of offences against property in Oudli 
during the past four years to the number of peisons out of 
employ, who will not work; there is work for all in Oudli, if 
men would only l(‘ave their villages but ue kllo^y how loath a 
native is to take vsuch a stop. We must consider also the numjjer 
of soldiers of the old Army whose earnings not only supporUd 
their own families but a number of bangers on, who are now out (d‘ 
employ and vvill network, also the number of Government pen- 
sioners, who have IokSI their pensions. To these must be added 
those who lived on the king and his court, as also the armed 
retainers of the Talookdars. When the District Superintendent 
of Lucknow required to enlist a few Policemen, he wa,« besieged 
by some 2000 applicants, for though these men will not work 
at the plough they are clamorous for Government employ. 
There were 807 cases of receiving stolen property, an increase 
of lo4. There are no habitual receivers of stolen properly in 
Oudh, though nearly every gold and silversmith, as well as tlie 
workers in brass, are ready at all times to buy any thing that is 
offered to them at a low price, without making enquiries. U here 
was a large decrease in the crime of serious mischief by five, 
the number of cases having fallen to 51 or 44 less than in 1864; 
18 persons were convicted and 31 acquitted under this head. 
Ccrining, &c. was on the increase, 70 cases being returned against 
56 last year. Eighty-one persons were apprehended and 41 con- 
victed There were 20 causes of escape from jail or the same as 
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last year. In all the cases except one, appiehensions were made 
and also in 4 cases of the previous year. The number of persons 
cliar«;ed witli vagrancy and bad character was 343 against 220, 
an increase of 123. Of other offences cognizable 1,507 cases 
were prosecuted by the police, in these convictions followed 
in J,2{)2 cases. There was a marked improvement in the prose- 
ciUiou of bad characters. "J'he police now generally know where 
to Ifiy their hands on them but there still seems to be too much 
evidence required in these cases, for if the police give direct 
evidence against a man’s bad character in a Court, they know 
1 bat they are for ever afterwards marked men. 

ilnjor D S. Barrow considers that the Crime returns show 
lliat the police have decidedly improved in their work. Cases 
arc; almost always well prepared when sent up. The detec- 
tive force is yearly improving and if District Superintendents 
wdl only use and work these men, there will be no occasion for 
any separate detective force; to do witliout it is most desirable. 


Poisoning — I'herc wore several cases of drugging for tbe 
sake of robbery, U) cases occurred in tbe ad joining districts 
of Fyzabad and Sultanpoor, 2 in Baraitch ancl 3 in Lucknow 
city. The police dealt sucoessfully with the crime. Of the 16. 
apprehensions made 5 were convicted and 6 remained under 
trial at the close of the year. Major Aitken, the Inspector 
General, on the crime becoming rife issued a Circular calling on 
District Superintendents to use the most earnest and vigorous 
measures in such cases. Police officers were directed in such 
cases to scour the country and vernacular proclamations to be 
put up at every market place. As each of the large fairs Thug 
approvers are sent as detectives. 

Infanticide . — The return shows a satisfactory increase in the 
proportion of female children : — 


Eajpoots. 


I Total 8,411 
[Males against 
b,7 17 Females. 


No. of villages 
in which in- 
vestigation was 
made 1,401. 


Other Castes. 


Total 37,043 
Males again si 
34,970 Females. 


No. of villages 
in which in- 
vestigation was 
made 1,401. 


Amongst the children of other castes than Kojpoots, there is an 
excess in tbe number of boys, but this is accounted for by the 
fact that natives take less care of female tlian of male children. 
The returns of the Lukhirnpore and .Hurdui districts appear the 
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most reliable. The District Superintendents vouch for their 
coiTectness : — 



No. of 
villages. 

Rajpoots. 

Other castes. 



M. 

F. 

M. 

F"! 

Lukhimporo 

100 

S21 

252 

826 

822 

Hurdui 

110 i 

i 

i 

86-* 

540 

1 

3,245 

3,264 


In Hurdui the practices of female infanticide and adultev} prevail 
to a very considerable extent. In tlie village of Moonjgaou there 
are 21 boys of the age of 4 years and downwards to only ouegirl. 
Lieutenant Tweedie took the census of this village himself and, 
found that no Thakoor girl had been married from the village 
for the last 40 years. In the village of Siickerah it is the same, 
there are 33 boys to 2 girls ; out of 24 families in this village only 
3 female descendants are now alive, the number of males is at 
least 50 or 60. The different ways of letting a female child die are 
numerous. In the old times the child was generally placed in an 
earthen vessel directly it was born, and then buried inside. the 
house two or three feet under the ground. At the present day, 
the plan generally said to be adopted is simply neglect on the 
part of the child’s attendants, a course which very soon 
iills the child. In such cases a criminal prosecution would 
be almost useless, and it would be very difficult to bring home 
the charge against the parents of the child. No doubt the 
time will come when systematic infanticide among tire Rajpoots 
will be a thing of the past. The cure for infanticide must be 
education, and appeals to the better feeling among the landed 
proprietors. 

Rural Police . — Considerable endeavours wero made to 
improve the condition of the rural police. Lists were 
prepared and in most districts the number for each village 
fixed and the remuneration to be given to each man. Com- 
plaints from chowkeedars of not receiving their dues w’ero not 
so numerous but the lists should be given to the District 
Superintendent, wdiose business it should be whilst on tour 
to visit as many villages as possible, inspect the portion of land 
allotted to the chowkeedar and see that it is of a fair kind ; if 
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not, or if proper land be not at once ^iven the Deputy Commis- 
sioner should on representation of the District Superintendent 
order a cash payment.' Major Barrow proposes to appoint tho 
best chovvkeedars to a circle of every 20 villa^^es ; all chovvkeedars 
should at once report the commission of any offence to him, and 
it would be his duty to make arrangements for apprehension of* 
or tracing the offender until the arrival of the Kegular Police. Rs. 
25,250 was awarded to chowkeedars against Rs. 18,674- in 
1864-. 'J'he power of Police officials in this matter will be con- 
siderably lessened by the Settlement operations as the amount 
available for the chowkeedaree reward fund has been imrch cur- 
tailed. The number of chowkeedars convicted of offences against 
property was 196 ; the greatest number was in tionda where 74 
were convicted. The District Superintendent reports the chow- 
keedars of that district as quite disorganized. 

Mortality . — In an estimated population of 9,070,000 the 
number of deaths is said to have been 61,867 of which 8,719 
were from small-pox, 14,369 from cholera, 30,948 from fevers 
and 7,831 fiom other diseases in the last eight months of the year. 
'J'here were 4,146 accidental deaths against 3,472 in lH(j4, a 
large increase of 673 cases. Of these 551 occur under the head of 
di owning. This is partly aUributod to the greater fall of rain in 
1865 which filled the tanks and excavations but it also tends to 
prove that the instructions issued regarding the fencing of wells 
and tanks were not attended to. Deaths from wolves decreased 
from 153 to 1 18 cases, on the other hand deaths from snake 
bites increased from 807 to 8 49 cases. 

Miscellaneous , — The Pound Fund receipts amounted to Rs. 
36,809-2-9 against Rs. 10,794-1-4-^ paid away leaving a balance 
of Rs. 26,016-1 4^. The number of prisoners released from jail 
under the scrutiny of the police was 4,690 of which 1,792 
returned to honest livelihood ; in the case of 1,925 the means of 
livelihood was doubtful ; 448 emigrated and died ; 220 were con- 
victed again and 305 unknown. 4,338 prisoners were escorted by 
the police during the 3 "ear, 24 escaped but 20 were recaptured'. 
No prisoneis escaped from regular guards with convicts. 
Upwards of one hundred and fifteen lakhs of Rupees or 3ft 
lakhs in excess of 1864 was escorted by the police to Ptead« 
Quarter Treasuries from Tehseels and from one district ta 
another without loss. The duties of the police in escorting 
treasure considerably increased, owing to the abolition of 
some of the District Treasuries. The extra call on the 
lice for this purpose nullifies tho saving in men effected by 
the abolition of some of tho Tehseel 'rreasurics. The cos^ 
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of guards and escorts furnished to other departments amount- 
ed to Rs. 1,73,004-10-4. 2,009 punishments were inflict- 

ed oil police officers and men against 3,346 in 1864 a very 
satisfactory decrease. The punishments in Lucknow city 
fell from 1,606 to B2.5. Fines were inflicted in 753 cases 
against 1,193 in 1864, 716 had exlra drill given them and 111 
men were dismissed the force, a^lmost every man dismissed 
appealed hut only in one cjise was it found necessary to reverse 
the District Superintendent’s order. The police were reward(?il 
by magistrates to the extent of Rs. 5,06 5 and by District Su- 
perintendents to tlic extent of Rs. 960. Education progressed 
satisfactorily, 86 men passed the police hioli school examination, 
making with those qualified in previous years a total of 228 pass- 
ed men. 

Major D. S. Barrow finishes his report by saying there is not 
a dissent from the general opinion that all now works most 
liannoniously, and that the rules promulgated by ihe Chief 
Commissioner in his Circular No. 69, 2,224 of the 13th Sep- 

tember 18G4 and approved by the Governor General have met 
all requirements. 

The Chief considers that 77 per cent, of the per- 

sons brought to trial and couvicted, together with the proportion 
of stolen property recovered, viz. 15 7 was satisfactory if the fi- 
gur(S could bo relied on But taking returns of the North-West 
Provinces for 1864, 44,922 cases of theft and houschreaking dc- 
curred during the year, and in the Punjab during the same pe riod 
the number of similar offences was 14,813. In Oudli in 1864 
the number Wcis 36,761 and in 1865 it was 48,620. Tims tlioro 
was a greater amount of crime in 1865 in the small province of 
Oudli coiitaiuing about 9,000,000 inhabitants than there was in 
the previous year in the North-West Provinces containing a 
population of more than 30,000,000 and tlie amount of crime 
in the Punjab with about 15,000,000 inhabitants was le.ss than 
one third, of the amount in Oudh. In the North-West Pro- 
vinces in 1864 it is stated that 31 per cent, of the amount of the 
property stolen was recovered; in the Punjab the percentage 
was 27 ; in Oudh it was 10 ‘8. Since Mr. Strachey has been 
iufOudh it lias appeared to him as it did Ids predeces.sor 
that it is quite impossible to believe that this is true. Noi has 
lie been able to discover any grounds for tlie belief that the 
police in Oudh is so extraordinarily inefficient in comparison 
with that of other Provinces, as these figures seem to show. 
He concurs in the opinion that a police investigation into 
every case of theft should be cognizable by law. Wiili regard 
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to tliG large iniiober of o/Lses of Riot” and " Unlawful Assem- 
bly” the Chief Coiufnissioiier requests that a more minute en- 
quiry will be made into the real cause of this offence so com ' 
inon in Oiidh. The crime of Dacoity he obseives with great 
satishictiou is on tlio docroase especially in Lucknow city< 
The increase of ordinary thefts and burglaries is very great, 
and the Chief Coininissiouei considers that the system adopted 
for ^ the reward of the rural police better adapted to lead 
to false than to true reports of crime. With regard to the great 
number of persons who were formerly employed by Govern- 
ment and liave lost their means of subsistence and will not 
work, the Chief Commissioner considers this to be a steadily 
diminishing cause of crime hut considers tlie increased wealth 
of the province as a piobahle cause fi»r an increased num- 
ber of offences against propeity. With regard to the re- 
port on the villages of lUoonjgaon ami Suckerah, stating that 
no Thakoor girl lias been married for the last 40 years, the 
Chief Commissionor cousidc'rs it a disgrace and a scandal to 
our administration that such things should continue and 
means to give it his careful attention. The increase in acci- 
dental deaths lias been veiy large and especially in the number 
caused by drosvniug. The Chief Commissioner thinks that the 
misery caused by the dearness of food may possibly have acted 
as a motive to suicide and that this might have been one cause 
for tins increase in the number of deaths but he will again issue 
fitiingent orders regarding the protection of wells and dangerous 
tanks. Tile C hief Commissioner expresses satisfaction at the 
evidence shewn in the reports of Commissioners and Deputy 
Commissioners of the cordial co-o[)eration which has prevailed 
between tiie police and the magistracy. It is this alone that 
can make the existing system work efficiently. On the whole 
he is satisfied with the report and thinks there has been 
an unquestionable decrease of serious crimes and tliiit the re- 
turns of apprehcnsio'js and convictions show favorably, WTtli 
regard to thefts and burglaiies he thinks that much has to he 
done and that their regular increase is not creditable to the 
Oudh administration. 
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This Report is submitted to the Government of the North 
W estern Provinces by F. 0. Mayne, Esq., C. H., Inspector 
Gen era. I. 
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Criminal Returns . — The total unm her of offences reported was 
66,585 of which 25,067 were investigared. In these 37,038 per- 
sons were brouglit to trial, 12,860 acquitted, and 22,968 convict- 
ed. Out of the number of offences reported a fair proportion 
were investigated and also a fair proportion of persons brought 
to trial were convicted, bftt in proportion to the number of cases 
investigated very few arrests were made. Crime -of every 
description increased during the year. ]\l,iirder rose from 
295 to 326 cases in 1865 and dacoitics and robberies from 
477 to 661 cases. Of 890 persons brought to trial only 423 were 
convicted. Lurking house-trespass increased from 14,050 to 
17,727, of these 4,941 cases came under enquiry, 4,249 persons 
were brought to trial but' only 2,706 were convicted. The great 
increase in this crime is mainly due to the very high price of 
food and the distress which pievailed throughout the couijt;y. 
Of thefts including those of cattle, the number rose from 
30,872 to 32,028 cases in 1865, only 14,064 of these came under 
enquiry ; 14,061 persons were brought to trial and 8,840 were 
convicted. The greater proportion of these thefts comprise cases 
in which the loss was under Ks. 10. bo))bcries by adminis- 
tering poisons were the same as last year, viz. 47. The value of 
property stolen was Rs. 12,03,092 against Rs. 10,22,800 in 1864 
and of property recovered lis. 3,36,037 to 3,17,936 in 1864, but 
these statistics are most untrustworthy and otherwise of little 
value. There was a lamentable want of energy on the part of 
the police in taking up and enquiring into petty offences against 
property. With regard to the more heinous offences and crimes 
of great violence the new police, with the exception of one or two 
districts, showed themselves as good as the old biirkundauz police 
and exhibited great detective ability. As a rule they are less 
corrupt than the old burkundauz police and there is also less of 
oppression and less bribery, but with all this the people do 
not get redress. Formerly they used to bribe the police and 
they got what they wanted, but now the police ^\ill not exert 
themselves to recover a poor man’s property unless the plaintiff 
can supply the clue, and if this is not done they take no trouble 
to find it out. 

Caste of the Police. — Oi the 4,114 chief and head constables 
in the North-West Police force, omitting the Terai, Kumaon 
and Gurwhal, 45 were Christians, 1,681 Mahomedans, 462 
Brahmins, 281 Rajpoots, 1,259 Hindoos of all other castes, 244 
Sikhs, 66 Punjabees, and 76 Goorkhas. Of the 21,876 mounted 
and foot constables omitting the same districts, 17 were Chris- 
tians, 7,439 Mahomedans, 8,412 Brahmins, 2,105 Rajpoots, 
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<3,614 Hindoos of all other castes, J,024 Sikhs, 406 Punjabees 
and 499 (joorkhas. The total atrengtli was thus 25,989. 

Military Drill . — The Deputy Inspector General of the 
2nd Divisiun reports that the men are euffieiently drilled 
lor all constabulary purposes ; they present a lair front on 
parade, know the simple movements absolutely necessary to 
pre^vent ihelr appealing as a mob when required to guard trea- 
sure, and sudieient to awe into order any local rising or 
disturbance ; but it they ever could be coiK-idered a dangerous 
element to a Government, such fear may be discarded, as arms 
are very sparingly <listi ibuted among them, and they have not 
that familiarity wiili them which, by giving confidence, is the 
secret of efficiency in the soldier or volunteer. 

Dacoity and Political Offences — The notorious dacoit Lulloo 
Singh was apprehended in 1865. Ills father, Rutton Singh, and 
himself have lor yeais past been in outlawry and defiance of the' 
Government (since 1837 or pvevionsly) ; they have committed 
dacoities with impunity in the Allahabad and adjacent districts; 
they seem to have enjoyed the full benefit of the clanship pecu- 
liar to liuiullekund proper and Bugdliauikund ; and certain it id 
the greatest pressure has froiid time to time failed to work their 
destruction. Much of this is said to be attributable to the Rewah 
State, whose jungle shelter is as interminable as their friend- 
ship. On 9tli ilarcli, 1865, Lulloo Singh, wdth his uncles, Bung 
and Jung Bahadoors, and a large band, summed u[) their mis- 
deeds by an 'armed attack on the house of I heir hereditary 
enemy the Rajah of Dya : they murdered his infant son, plun- 
dered the establishment and its inmates of all the jewels, 
they could lay hands on, valued at Rs. 15,000 ; sought assidu- 
ously for the Rajah himself, ;vho only._save(l his lile by hiding ; 
and then dccatnped, leaving no clue. But a party of secret police 
under an Assistant District Superinteinleiii liuuteil them down. 
The apprehension of smne important spies, carrying letters to 
Lulloo Singh (ill o.iie of which was a plan for another dacoity, 
whereby to rejilenish their resources), completed his discomfi- 
ture, and drove him for refuge until the hunt should have mo- 
derated to a village where he was known to have female rela- 
tives, but miles from his old jungle haunts, and on the borders 
of Oiide. Once away from his clan and Cvdleagues, treachery 
did its work, and Lulloo Singh was yeaceably captured by some 
of the Allahabad police whilst in a field early in the morning. 
The year 1866 also saw the termination of the disquietude which 
succeeded the disturbances chaTactevistic of the southern por- 
tion of the Ilumeerpore district since 1848. In that year 
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Dewan Desput commenced hid career of rebellion : he defied the 
British authority until 1863, when he was killed by an inhabi- 
tant, of Dohnee, in Chutterpore. Since his death, his younger 
brother, Nunneh Dewan, has been the leader of the band, with 
Koonjul Shah for his lieutenattt, and they have since then com- 
mitted with comparative impunity many murders and dacoities. 
Considerable bodies of regular troops under British officers were 
stationed at different times at Jeetpore, Jorun, and Jheenjbun, 
in order to check their atrocities and effect their capture, but 
without success. Such was the affection with which Nunneh 
Dewan was regarded by the people, in whose traditions the 
names of his ancestors occupied a prominent place, that no one 
could be induced, either by threats or promise of reward, to give 
any information aboyt him. Matters went on in this way 
until the beginning of J865, when Nunneh Dewaii’s band con- 
sisted of 13 individuals. Captain Dennehy and Sub-Inspector 
Hurdum Sing made strong parties constantly to patrol the 
country in different and uncertain directions ; detectives and 
spies were sent about to collect every inlormation obtainable \ 
and every effort was made to obtain an intimate knowledge of 
the characters, feelings, and secret histories of individuals in 
villages frequented by the rebels. The result was beyond 
all that could be hoped for. On 10th October Nunneh Dewan 
was shot by Zalim,” one of his own iollowers, who had pro- 
mised to bring the police on him if he could, but, not seeing any 
probability of succeeding in this, resolved to kill him himself. 
Kullooa Aheer, on whose head a reward of Rs. 500 had been 
placed by the Chutterpore Durbar, was also shot the same day. 
Later still, Insi)ector Hurdum Sing was enabled to surprise 
, Koonjul Shah and the remnants of the band' An attempt was 
made to take Koonjul Shah alive, but this was defeated by his 
vigilance, and in the scuffle which ensued he was shot by the 
police. On this occasion Koonjul Shah had with him two fol- 
lower^B, Goorwa and Ram Sing : these escaped for the time, but 
the former has since been captured. Thus only one out of 13 
escaped. 

Emasculation . — The Inspector* of the Azimgurh police re- 
ports his endeavours to obtain information regarding this atro- 
cious crime. He could get no assistance from the leaders of the 
Mahomedan community, who will not regard it as a crime so 
long as their zenana system prevails. The Hindoos consider 
it* more of a crime. In^ the city of Azimgurh the resident 
eunuchs resort for the purpose of emasculation to two places, 
both of which are mentioned. The writer says “ I have sent a 
trustworthy man, as I have been told on good authority that 
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three boys will, by April next, be operated upon. I have 
also been informed that some eunuchs, previous to the pet* 
formance of the operation, belore starling from their home, 
administer a severe castijration on the victims, after which, on 
the arrival at either of the two places, follows the castration. 
Their object is to inspire dread into the minds of the little 
sufferers, that en route they may not cry for assistance or at- 
tempt their release from their unhappy fate. 

The Bhoureah Colon?/ in Mozuffernuggur district consisted of 
461 men, 39(5 women and 702 children or 1,539 in all. The 
people cultivated 430 acres. The Magistrate reports that their 
habits are annually improving, and there is every reason 
to believe that, after the rajbuha from the l^astern Jumna Canal 
has been completed and irrigation made easy, this vagrant 
tribe will largely take to agriculture in preference to thieving, 
and that other Boureahs, from the districts of Seharunpore, 
Kurnal, Goorgaon, and elsewhere, will from choice join the 
flourishing colony. Considering the extensive depredations of 
this numerous tribe, amounting annually to thousands and 
thousands of Rupees, the location of the colony wilhin a pres- 
cribed area containing hundreds ol culturable acres waiting 
for the plough may up to the present time be looked ujion 
as a signally successful scheme. I'be Inspector General takes 
the same hopeful view although the colony rose e?i masse and 
marched on Mozuffernuggur, where they squatted at the door of 
the Magistrate. After their ringleaders were seized, they 
behaved in a most orderly and respectful manner, but they 
insisted on redress for some imaginary wrong. 

Kidnapping and Infanticide . — In the Agra district the kid- 
nappiiig of children is carried on through regularly appointed 
agents very extensively in the Pergunnahs of Jugiiesh, Khy- 
ragurh, Surhindee, Futtehporc, and Irradutnuggur, bordering 
on Bhurtpore, Dholpore, and other independent States, where 
the agents generally reside, and And ready means of disposing 
of the children in prostitution, marriage or slavery. In Etawah 
notwithstanding all that has been done in this matter, some 
250 Rajpoot and Aheer female children annually are unfair- 
ly got rid of, and it is quite beyond the power of the pa- 
lice to {)reYent ir. The Jlistrict Superintendent prominently 
brought to notice the great prevalence of female infanticide in 
certain villages of the Banda Diftnct, and he proposes ,to 
render it compulsory on the lumberdars to record all births 
ill the Putwaree books, and to register the deaths of all chil- 
dren under two years of age. The Inspector Getierars im- 
pression is that female infanticide, as a rule, is not practised 
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in the Banda district. The women ol that j)art of tlte country 
are t^m|)loyed in every kind ol manual labour, and they are 
too valuable to kill in a sta;;e ol inlanoy. Moreover, the 
Rajpoots ihf*re gt^nerally dispose of their female children ir> 
marriage with advantage to themselves, and'they would have 
no object ill murdering them. 

Attempt at Suttee is reported in Furruckabad. The 
prompt arrival of the police prevented the consummation of 
the crime ju&t as the woman was in the act of walking to tlie 
j)yre. The people of the village are said to have given her im 
assistance. 

Idolatrous Frenzy- — In the Benares district, at the village of 
Sirrowlee, a large multitude of the Teer caste assembled lo hear 
certain instruciions which had been issued to their tribe relative 
to the abandonment of some of their customs and occupaiions. 
Five of the number, apparently more excited than their brethien, 
and. personating the Hindoo deities, Rar)i, Luckmun, Mohadeo, 
Utbal, and another, went through sundry devotional forms, 
and performed other curious ceremonies. Their excitement at 
last rose to such a pitch, that tlie man representing Ham call- 
€tl on Luckmun and Mohadeo to assist him in slaughtering 
the two others, whom they regarded as devils, declaring to 
the assembled crowd that they would kill and bring tliein 
to life again. These two -poor creatures, became the \iclittis 
of this force ; they were tied up to a tree and slain in due 
course* The police, when they heard of this butchery, pro- 
ceeded to the scene, but, being overpowered and assaulted, 
retreated temporarily, pending the arrival of assistance from 
some of the neighbouring villages, \\lien they again advanced 
towards the excited crowd and secured the principals and 
about 12 or 14 of the aiders and abettors. These were coin- 
ifiitted to the Sessions, when the ringleaders, Banee and Pir- 
theepal, who had personated Ram and Mohadeo, were sentenced 
to death, and the abettors to transportation. Banee and Pir- 
theepal Were eventually executed, but the remainder of these 
semi savages were released under orders from the Nizumut 
;Adawlut. 

‘ Sudmash Returns. — In the town of Miraapore desperate men 
‘^ke out a congenial livelihood, by hiring themselves as bravoes 
to’ men of wealth and substance, who use them as their agents 
for secret revenge. In no other town under British rule in* 
India, says the Police Superintendent, ‘'have I heard of wealthy 
natives keeping up ‘ budmash* retainers to the extent that 
prevails in Mirzapore. 1 have often made it the subject of 
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conversation with native merchants ami respectable residents^ 
and they one and all agreed that it was most deplorable \ butaa 
3 "et 1 have not heard ot any such retainers being discharged. 

1 have proposed to the Magistrate of the district to-caH a 
meeting of the principal native citizens to dieco^s the matter, 
and adopt measures for the suppression of the system. One 
of the wealthier native merchants was stabbed^ and nearly 
killed by a hired assassin. These ‘ budmashes’ find they can 
with facility levy black mail from the rich Hindoo merchants 
and shopkeepers, in consequence of the timidity of the latter 
and their great dislike to appear in criminal Courts as pro- 
secutors,” They are quite a class of themselves, and enlisted 
from the villages of Akoree, Gowra, and Burohee, in the vi- 
cinity of Bindhachul. In former days they were to be seen 
swiiggering about the streets with lathees as large ns trees, 
and were the dread of the people. Cotton pilfering also goes 
on to a great extent in Miizapore, hut the merchants beg the 
police not. to attempt to put it down as in former years its 
suppression was attempled, and the consequence was that some 
of the piincij al cotton store- houses were burnt down. 

Criminals from Feudatory States , — The Dlstiici Superinten- 
dent cf Ajinere complains ol a change in the International Puu- 
ehayet Kules^ Formerly the Slate into which the track was 
taken was held responsible ; the new rule is to the effect that 
the State in which the crime took place is to be held responsi- 
ble, irrespective of tracks. Six Native States surround Ajraere,. 
and in each there are large numbers of professional robbers. By 
the new rule they have perfect immunity, if not actually caught 
in the fact, as they entail no res|)onsibility upon the places they 
escape ti> and find shelter in. Hence the police must not only 
ruainiain security fiom our own hudmaslies on the highways^ 
but must protect e\ery yard of an extensive ami perfectly open 
border. 

Police Administratiov , — The police cannot he expected to do 
their duty and work well till they are provided with ordinary shel- 
ter at very many stations they have absolutely no buildings at all,- 
no security fur records or property, arms or prisoners. New police 
stations are urgen-tly required, the police eitlicr live \mdev a,Ckup^ 
per or are located in some borrowed hoii.^o, Mr. Maync proposes 
to submit certain proposals to Government to supply all deficien- 
cies, partly by an advance from- the General Police Fund, to be 
repaid by annual Budget grants, and partly at the expense of 
mnuicipalities. The next link of importance in police ad- 
miiiistratiou has been most uufurtunutely lost sight cf, viz. the 
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due inforcement of the responsibility of laudliolders. Without the 
aid of this body and holding them responsible, the police are 
comparatively helpless.' As to the village chowkeedars, from 
the moment the new police was introduced on the system of cons- 
tables’ beats and when they were no longer held responsible for 
reporting crime, that indispensable element for the detection 
and suppression of crime was lost. This has to a certain extent 
been remedied but the prestige has been lost. Another great 
disadvantage with the rural police is, that they are most wretch- 
edly and irregularly paid and hundreds of them are driven to 
thieving in order to gain a livelihood. 'Until there is a well and re- 
gularly paid and duly organized village police, appointed by the 
zemindars, but paid in cash through Government officials, 
police administration will n'ever succeed. The following 
rules are given as likely to render the police more efficient. 
1st. By bringing the police more closely under the Magis- 
trates, and inducing those officers to take upon themselves more 
direct police control and supervision. 2i\d. By still more effec- 
tually separating the military from the civil element. 8rd. 
Bj alteration in the duties of Deputy Inspectors General. 
4th. By placing the force of Inspectors, European and Native, 
on a different footing in respect to the duties and jurisdictions 
now allotted to them. 6th. The separation of the duties of 
Municipal and Government police, which is now being effect^, 
and the more complete organization of the several bodies of 
Municipal police and the more strict definition of their special 
duties. The want of a proper Railway police was felt. Profes- 
sional criminals use the Railway for the prosecution of their 
trade and there is no check whatever upon them. The absence 
of any punishment for. gambling during the year was pro- 
minently brought to notice by Magistrates and District Super- 
intendents. This subject calls for speedy legislation. In most dis- 
tricts the Superintendents of Police worked well with the Magis- 
trates. Their relations may be improved by bringing the 
Magistrate and District Superintendent into more intimate 
communion with the Inspector General and relieving them of 
direct interference by the Deputy Inspectors General. 

Orders of Oovernment . — The Lieutenant Governor approves 
of the system of registering domestic servants, and considers a 
trial' would first be advisable in some of the large stations. With 
ref^iwee to the conditions attached to the possession of a license 
to carry arms, viz. that 4 heads of black buck or pigs be given in 
annually he considers the principle a very good one and thinks 
it should be generally adopted. The report of the births and 
deaths during the past year of Rajpoots, Googurs and Juts is 
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satisfactory if the figures are trustworthy but it is presumed that 
they are to be taken only as an approximation. Zemin- 
dars failing in their duties in connection with the report- 
ing of crime and aiding the police should at once be 
brought before the Magistrate. The general provincial returns 
leads to the conclusion that*the police are extremely deficient 
in detective ability. Of 17,727 cases of lurking house trespass 
and 'burglary only 4,941 came under enquiry, again of 32,028 
thefts only 14,064 came under enquiry. These returns show a very 
great want of energy on part of the police and shows also 
the system of working must be very defective. The Lieutenant 
Governor entirely concurs in the general tenor of opinions ex- 
pressed with regard to the defects in the working of the police 
force and the best means of remedying them. With respect 
to petty thefts and attempts at burglary he considers the only 
effectual mode of proceeding is to institute independent inquiries 
calculated to trace those who are habitually engaged in such 
offences, and persistently to watch them. A free recourse to the 
rural police and friendly landholders for aid will soon give the 
superior officers of police such knowledge of the criminal popula- 
tion within their jurisdiction as will enable them surilmarily to 
check their depredations. 


POLICE IN THE PUNJAB. 

1865. 

Tins Report is submitted to the Punjab Government by Ma- 
jor G. Hutchinson, Inspector General of Police. 

General Statistics , — The total number of offences was 66,911 
against 50,601 in 1864; of these 26,173 against 22,973 were 
non-bailable and 31.738 against 27,628 bailable. The increase 
of crime was entirely against property and offences of a petty 
kind and is partly attributed to the improvement made in 
recording crime and to a more correct system of registry and 
])artly to the high price of provisions in 1864. In the Cis- 
Indus district there were 20,623 non-bailable offences against 
19,078 in 1864 and 26,864 bailable against 22,860 showing an 
increase of 8 and 17 per cent, respectively. In the Trans- 
Indus district there were 4,560 non-bailable offences against 
3,896 in 1864 and 4,684 bailable against 4,778 showing an in- 
crease of 16 and 2 per cent, respectively. The following table 
shows the working of the force in non-bailable offences cog- 
nizable by the police ; — 
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There were 5 cases of murder with dacoitee against 9 m 1864 ; only one case occurred Cis-Indus. Mur- 
ders of other kinds remain the same as last yea*’ namely 7- Attempted murders were 38 against 24 cjwes, 
criminal assaults to commit theft 20 against 39 and kidnapping 16 against 20 cases in^]864. Dacoitee 
of all kinds decreased from 61 to 45. of which 21 were committed Cis-Indus and 24 Trans-Indus. Of 
robberies theio were 172 against 164 cases in 1864, of Criminal trespass 22 agaiqst 49 cases. One 
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case of poisoning fur plunder occurred in llie Goorgaoii dis- 
tiict. Criminal trespass largely increased to 6,516 against 5,34<2 
cases in 1864. The ‘cases oi thelt in dwelling houses were 
1,948 against 1,989, of cattle 357 against 300. lliefts above the 
value of lie. 50 were 832 in number against 616 and thefts of 
cattle above the same value 801 against 648. Ot those below 
the value of lis. 50 there were 6,628 against 5,739 ; those of cat- 
tle below the same value were 2,808 against 2,464 in 1864. The 
number of persons committed during the year lor receiving 
stolen property was 877 against 651 and ibr Ifabitually deal- 
ing in it 28 against 8. For mischief 259 against 191 were com- 
mitted and for offences against cuirency 27 against 3 1 cases 
in 1864. Those against public tranquillity lose from 886 to 
1,229 but on the oilier hand criminal insult and aiiuoyuiice de- 
creased iioin 96 to 62 cases. 

Prevention and Detection of Grime . — Great efforts were 
made to put down dacoitee. Patrolling greatly increased and 
efforts were made to get camels, but unless the Police cau 
get the assistance oi Uajpootaua it is perfectly useless, as da- 
coils know they are perlcctly sale if they can leach that 
jdace. With legard to piolessioual offenders Mujor^Hutchiu- 
son remarks that the ticket of- leave is the only plan to 
kee[) them in check as then they would be brought under the 
surveillance of the police. All the |)oIice measures for the 
surveillance of bad characters were in full lorce thioughout the 
year, lu the Goorgaou distiict ])reYentive measures were en- 
lorced against the Meeiias, but the leal difficulty is uot so mucii 
to restrain tliem as to find means to euable them to earn au 
honest livelihood. 11 money were only forthcoming they might 
be leclaiined to the position of ordinary cultivators. The num- 
ber of persons relea&ed from jail was 6,979 and under police Qur- 
veillauce 46,117 but those in the Cis-lndus and Traiis-ludus dis- 
tricts under the surveillance of the police as bad characters were 
— Cis-lndus 12,007 against 12,600 in 1864, 'Irans-lmlus 335 
against 484 in 1864. It is to be hoped that when the new ar- 
rangements come into force, village responsibility will become 
a real working measure. At present dacoits admit that as long 
as they have the \illage chowkeedars on their side it is not 
worth while bribing the imperial police. This is very bad, as 
village chowkeedars should be the leal check on ciiminals re- 
siding iu their own village. Crime should be at once reported 
and by the village chowkeedars, and any attempt to con- 
trol it' by increasiog the imperial police should be avoided. The 
river police adopted in the district ol JMozuffurguih to prevent 

>0L.XI . Past 11. C 
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cattle lifting progressed favourably. The following table shows 
the working of the police in the cities of Lahore, Umritsur 
and Delhi : — 









In Lahore with a population of 94,143, there was one policeman to 262 persons ; in Umritsur with a 
population of 130,000 one to 261 and in Delhi with a population of 141,708 one to 3(^6. The police in 
Umritsur considerably improved during the year as well as those in Lahore and Delhi, Non-bailable of- 
fences decreased 4 per cent, in Delhi since 1864 and in Delhi city 22 per cent. 

Wild Beasts Destroyed . — 
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grades; 1*6 per cent, were punished by the Judicial department against 2’1 per cent, in 1863 ; 606 men 
were dismissed by officers of the department against 565, and 1,144 against 925 were fined. The 
amount of fines inflicted was Rs. 3,133 3-6 against ^s. 3,202-13-9. The percentage of men dismissed was 
3* against 3^ and of men fined 5*7 against^5'2. Four men were punished for using violence to induce confes- 
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siou, 19 for takinnr grAtifications and 55 for negligently allowing 
prisoners to escape. During the year good deal was done in 
building stations, ont-posts, lock-ups, &c. The number of re- 
signations was 1,024 or 5T per cent, on the strength of the 
force. This is chiefly amongst constables who resign on account 
of the inadequate pay. The working of the Superannuation 
Fund proved satisfactory but the length of time it will remain 
solvent after the payment of pensions remains to be proved^* It 
has not only lost some lucrative additional assets but Govern- 
ment have also reduced the amount of interest from 5 to 4^ per 
cent, on all invested monies. 

Order hy the Lieriienant Governor — The Lieutenant Go- 
vernor compares the crimes committed in the North West 
Provinces, the Punjah, Oudh and Central Provinces as well as 
England and Wales : — 


Peqvince. 

Popula- 
tion . 

Ratio of mur 
ders to po- 
pulation. 

Ratio of rob- 
beries includ- 
ing; dacoitees. 

Ratio of lurk- 
ing bouse- 
trespasses 
mill house 
breaking;. 

Ratio of 
thefts of all 
kinds. 

N. W. P 
(1864), ... 

•28,000,000 

1 to 94,915 

1 to 58,700 

1 to 1,992 

i 

1 to .0071 

P 11 n j n b' 
(1865). ... 

15,000,000 

1 to 49,834 

1 to 69,124 

1 to 2,197 

1 

1 to 1,119' 

Oudh 
(1864), ... 

9.000,000 

1 to 65,2 1 7 

1 to 38,793 

1 to 

230 

C. Prov. 
(1865), ... 

9,000,000 

1 to 138,461 

1 to 112,500 

1 to 1,260 

1 to 852' 

En^^land 
and WAles, 
(1864.), ... 

20,000,000 

1 to 149,250 

1 to 32,207 

1 to 5,243 

1 

! 

1 to 25 m! 


The returns of offences unattended with violence are favour- 
able to the Punjab but murders are more numerous than in other 
provinces. To prevent this a bill has been prepared providing 
a more severe punishment than that sanctioned by the Indian 
Penal Code and Code of Criminal Procedure. The non- 
bailable offences are on the increase but of the more heinous 
classes of crime a satisfactory decrease is observable except in 
cases of murder and attempted murder where the former in- 
creased 34 and the latter 14 in 18f)5. In cases of thefts His 
Honor puts down the increase to general causes and does not 
hold the police responsible for crimes over which they have no 
control, llut for increase of crimes systematically committed 
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hy habitual offenders he holds them responsible. It is certain 
that, during the last two or three years, owing to the great de- 
mand for cotton and cereal produce and to other causes, the 
wealth of the people has enormously increased. The enhanced 
receipts from octroi duties, the large increase in the ferry in- 
come, the increasing value of traffic passing over bridges, the 
remarkable buoyancy of the stamp revenue, are all indications 
of this fact. At the same time, the means (or the safe custody 
and secure investment of this increased wealth have not im- 
proved, but rather the reverse. Wealth, in the form of cash and 
jewels, is still hoarded within mud walls, or locked in boxes 
which any key will open ; goods are carelessly stored in inse- 
cure godowns while, owing to the great demand for labour, 
large herds of cattle are left in charge of children instead of 
able-bodied men. Meanwhile the same cause which has increas- 
ed the wealth of the people generally, has raised the price of 
provisions and the necessaries of life to almost famine rates, 
so as to press hardly upon the thieving classes and poorer 
portion of the population. Under these circumstances it is 
not surprising that thefts and burglaries should increase. With 
regard to receivers of stolen property His Honor is glad to 
find they have been successfully prosecuted and as to the sur- 
veillance over criminals he approves of the ticket-of-leave sys- 
tem but thinks it would afford opportunities for extortion on 
part ol subordinate police. With reference to the Meenas His 
Honor cannot admit that land is necessary for obtaining an 
honest livelihood. The statement of wild beasts destroyed is 
satisfactory. His Honor has much pleasure in recording his ge- 
neral satisfaction with the results of the police administration 
tor 1865, and this sums up the results of the Reports of the Po- 
lice and of District officers. On the one hand violent crime on 
the frontier and poisoning cases have increased, and the Police 
have not been so succsssful in regard to these and some other 
classes of heinous crime as could be wished ; some of the returns 
of crime are wanting in accuracy, and the system of criminal 
statistics calls for revision and improvement. On the oth<?r hand 
the state of crime in regard to offences against property bears 
favorable comparison with any other province in the Bengal 
Presidency; organized crime has, in general, decreased, and 
there is evidence of the improved efficiency of the police in the 
increased proportion of cognizable cases brought to trial, the 
increased percentage of convictions, the amount of stolen pro- 
perty recovered, in the large number of convictions of receivers 
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of Btolen jiooda, aiul in the marked success which has attended 
their efforts in dealing: with the crime of dacoitee ; they have 
^daced under effectual surveillance one of the most dangerous of 
the thieving tribes of India; they hav^e guarded 26 jails with a 
daily average of upwards of 10,000 prisoners, of whom only 10 
escaped ; they have protected the camps of 343 regiments and 
detachments on march, so that onl}^ 17 offences occurred therein, 
11 of which were traced ; they have done good service in collect- 
ing statistics of death and disease throughout the province : and 
lastly, there is concurrent testimony from different f)arts of the 
province that crime is better registered than formerly, that the 
police are less oppressive, and the people more ready to report 
and prosecute offences. 


THE ADMINISTHATION OF CIVIL JUSTICE 
IN THE PUNJAB. 

1865. 

This Report is submitted to the Pnnjah Government by .A. 
A. Boberts, Esq., C. B., Judge of the Chief Court. 

Statistics. — The number of legular suits instituted in the, Dis- 
tiict and Small Cause Courts during the year, was 1 .39,495 of 
which the 32 District Courts dealt with 1,10,705', eight Small 
’ Cause Courts with 22,904 and 9 Cantonment Magistraies’ Courts 
with 5,886 being an increase of 36,782 over 1864, Tn 1861 the 
total number was 93,342, in 1862 it was 96,466, in 1863 it was 
93,313 and in 1864 it was 103,713. Includin«r cases pending 
from^ the previous year there was a total of 144,065 cases on 
the file, of which 137,881 or 96 per cent, were disposed 
of during the year, leaving 6,184 cases pending at its close. The 
increase of suits in District Courts is ascribed to Revenue Suits 
transferred to the civil side under Act 19 of 1865. Deducting 
revenue and summary suits there is still an increase of 13,647 of 
ordinary original civil suits. The largest number took place in 
the following 10 districts : — 
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1863. 

\S^. 

1865. 
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0. 00 
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Hooshyarpoor, 

6.3461 7.281 

9.672 

2,391 

Lahore, 

7,203 7,858 

9.3B1 

1,493 

Umritsur, 

6,876 8,172 

8,793 

621 

Jullitnder, 

8,598 7,691 

8,674 

983 

Goordaspore, 

4,000 4,246 

5,947 

1.701 

Loodiana, 

4.095, 5,300 

5,608 

•208 

Umballa, 

4,8 16i 5,073 

5,418i 346 

Sealkote, 

3,840 4,374 

5,006 

632 

Peshawur, 

4,31()| 3,961 

4,786 826 

Rawul Pindee, 

2,969 3,494 

4,202 

706 


This increase is attributed to the time allovved for admission of 
unregistered bonds for Rs. 50 and upwards expired on Slst 
September 1865^ consequently a number of suits on unregis- 
tered bonds alleged to have been executed prior to the month 
of October 1869 were filed to save the statute of limitation 
making an increase of 4,148 suits on uni (‘gistered bonds. Al- 
though the greatest increase of suits is in the agricultural dis- 
tricts of Hooshyarpoor, Jullunder, Goordaspoor and MoozufFur- 
gurh, yet the number of suits for debts between bankers or 
traders and agrlculturaHsts increased from 37,873 to 41,173, 
being 3,300 only, while the number of similar suite between 
the trading classes increased in a much more rapid ratio or from 
16,148 to 22,604, being an increase of 7,366 cases. 

Of the suits disposed of 61,537 or 37 percent, were decided on 
their merits, 34,667 or 26 percent, by confession, 25,233 or 18 
])er cent, were adjusted in court and 13,135 or 9 per cent, non- 
suited or struck off on default. Of contested suits 66 per cent, 
were decided in favour of plaintiffs and 34 per cent, in fevour of 
defendants. The total number of suits instituted in the Small 
Cause Courts was 23,321. There were disposedfepf 22,896 or 98 
per cent. Of these 6,456 or 24 per cent, were decided on 
merits in favour of plaintiff, 2,443 or lO per cent, in favour of 
defendants. The total number of 7.899 or 34 per cent, was thus 
disposed of on their merits, 1,380 or 6 per cent, by arbitration, 
6,442 or 28 per cent, on confession, 90 1 or 4 per cent, ex parte, 
3,399 or 16 per cent, adjusted or withdrawn and 2,944 or 
13 per cent, non-suited, struck off on default, &c. Of the* 
6,869 suits disposed of by Cantonment Small Cause Courts, 
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1,558 or 36 per ,ceut. were decided on their inerils, 2,606 or 
44 per cent, by confession, 547 or 9 per cent were adjusted or 
withdrawn and 402 or 7 per cent, were non suited or struck otT 
on default. Of contested suits 21 per cent were decided in favour 
of ])laintiff and 6 per cent on defendant. -Each Deputy Coin- 
inissioner on an average disposed of 150 cases; eacli Assistant 
Oouiiiiissioner of 327 ; each European Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner of 473 ; each native Extra Assistant Commissioner of 
3"61 ; each Tehsildar of 382 ; each Naib Tehsildar of 169 f each 
Honorary Civil Judge of 92 ; eacli Judge of Small Cause Court 
of 2,861 ; and each Cantonment Judge of Small Cause Couit of 
650 cases. Each of the remaining 8 Cai^tonment Judges actu< 
ally disposed on an average of 707 cases. The Native Judges 
disposed of rather more than half or 57 per cent, oi the woik^ 
The general average duration was 17 days or one day more 
than last year. In the Small Cause Courts the average duiatiju 
was only 6 days. 

Appeals . — Appeals to Deputy CommisMoners increased from 
3,347 in 1864 to 6,1:'96 last year. Of these 1,181 or 20 percent, 
were rejected without being gone into ; the rest, 4,673 or 80 per 
cent, were tried. Of these 2,563 or 54 per cent, were confirmed, 
967 or 20 per cent, were reversed, and 1,153 or 26 per cent, 
were returned for reiuvestigation. The average duraiioii was 
24 days against 15 days in 1864. The appeals to Commis- 
fiiouers numbered 5,559 to 3,707 in 1864; 4,157 were regular up- 
jicals and 1,402 special. Of those tried 2,400 or 01 per cent, were 
confirmed and 742 or 19 per cent, were returned ior further in- 
vestigation. The average duration was 43 days, tlie same as last 
year. The total appeals to the Judicial Conimissiouer increased 
from 490 to 645 iu 1865; 440 were rejected. Of the IJ^2 tiied 
89 or 48 per cent, were confirmed, 63 returned and 30 or 10 
per cent, were modified or reveised, 22 remained pending. Tiie 
average duration was 34 days but this was caused by one case 
being permitted to lie over for several months. 

Miscellaneous Cases and Registt ation . — There were78,994 mis- 
cellaneous cases before the Distiict Courts, whereof 72,669 were 
disposed of; 40,695 decrees were executed during the year being 
iqcrease of more than 9,000 on previous year. The total num- 
ber of decrees granted during the year was 80,266, viz. 45,599 
on trial and 34,667 on confession. Twelve sales of land were 
sanctioned during the year. There W'as an increase of 12,671 
d^eds registered this year, the total number being 52,012. 
^Amount of fees levied waslls. 41,833 against lls. 31,876 in 1864. 
The total value of original suits disposed of was 1,05,10,489 
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against Ks 62,1 5,309 in 1864*, an increase of Rs. 42,95,180. De- 
ducting Rs. 5,40,409 fojr revenue and summary suits, the value of 
ordinary civil suits was Rs. 99,53,062 or Rs. 37,37,753 more 
than in 1864. The total cost of litigation was Rs. 6,57,193 or 
6*48 per cent. The following shows the original cases civil, 
revenue, and summary, which were disposed of during the year 
in the Civil Courts of the Province : — 


C 

Number of 
suits. 

Average' va- 
lue. 

Average costs. 

Percentage of 
costs to value. 

Not Exceeding 

lie. 4 

10,955 

3 

0 

1 4 

6 

43 00 0 

' Do. 

8 

15,326 

6 

0 

1 4 

7 

21-00 0 

Do. 

12 

16,325 

10 

6 

1 6 

1 

1300 0 

i Do, 

16 

31,116 

14 

5 

1 6 9 

10 00 0 

Du. 

.32 

28 440 

25 

5 

2 12 

0 

1100 0 

j Du. 

64 

18 751 

51 

0 

5 5 

0 

10 09 0 

ij... 

150 

J 0.873 

113 

0 

10 12 

5 

9-00 0 

1 Do. 

300 

3.913 

247 

0 

21 13 

0 

8-00 6 

1 D‘ • 

800 

1517 

570 

0 

^ 43 0 

0 

700 5 

; Du 

1,C()() 

' 388 

1,277 

0 

74 0 0 

5 00 76 

1 )u 

3.000 

154 

- 2,431 

0 

139 0 0 

enio 75 

Du. 

5,00(1 

54 

4,122 0 

244 0 

0 

6-00 0 

Do. 

10,000 

35 


0 

, 312 0 0 

4-00 0 

Do. 

50,000 30 

20,812 

0 

637 0 

0 

300 0 

Do. 

50,000 4 

7,64,639 

0^ 5,642 0 

0 

0 00 76 


From the al)ove we see that 10, < 00 of the poorest people have 
to bear the excessive costs of litigation and^are kept in a con- 
stant state of debt. Mr. Roberts expresses his opinion that the 
only remedy is to consolidate the institution stamps and tulu- 
bana and to assimilate the revised institution stamp to the in- 
stitution fee in the Small Cause Courts, viz. 12 50 and 12 per 
cent, on the claim up to Rs. 1,000 and thereafter a reduced 
scale, decreasing as the value of the suits increases. Look- 
ing at it in a financial point, the institution stamp on the value 
of the litigation during the past year was Rs. 4,45,131 and tJhie 
cost of the civil judicial establishment was Hs. 9,60,000 or Rs. 
6,74,869 more than the income from institution stamps, theie- 
fore the scale suggested would be about 10 per cent, on the 
entire litigation and would yield at least 10 lakhs per annUin, 
covering the present cost of the civil judicial establishment. 

General. — Mr. Roberts believes that the state of the department 
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of justice in the Punjab will bear favourable compinison with that 
of any other pait of India, Notwithstanding an increase of 
upwards of 13,000 suits all but 4 per cent, were disposed of in 
an average period of 17 days. The total number of a})peal8 
preferred during the year was l2-,369 against in the North West- 
ern Provinces 12,896, of orders 3,734 were interfered with 
against 3,804 in the North-West Provinces. Of 50i00() aj)peal9 
Iruin the orders of the Civil Courts, one-third are not upheld, 
Air, Koberts considers this to be a serious evil and attributes 
the effects to the administration being defective. He urgent- 
ly recomment's a ihorongb reorganization of our judicial system 
by a judicious association of European and Native officers in 
every coiilej-ted case or a combination of the moral qualities 
and Westtrn knowledge and principles of the former, with the 
intimate acquaintance of the languages, habits, and feelings cf 
the country whicli tl>e latter }>oases8. 

Orders of Government . — The LieutAant Governor notices (he 
large increase of civil suits during the year. The number of 
suits ill the Punjab, with a population of 1 QUO, 000 [»ersons, is 
nearly equal to the annual number of suits in Bengal with a 
population of 3^, ('00, 000; is more than twice the annual num- 
ber of suits in flie N. W. Provinces with a population of 
28,000,000 ; and nearly eight times the number of suits in 
Oudh with a population of 9,000,000. While in Bengal,, in 
1864, the average value of civil suits was Ks. 655, and in N W. 
Provinces R?»r 274, the average value of civil Ksuits in the Pun- 
jab in 186-3 (excluding two suits of exceptionally high \alue in 
iheDelhi district) was Ks. 50 only ; in fact, of the 1,3 1,817 suits 
instituted in the Punjab Courts, 96,84 3 were lor sums not ex- 
ceeding Rs, 32, the greater portion being suits lor parole or 
bonded debts and debts on account. U hese results are doubt- 
less mainly owing to the system of clieap and speedy ])rocedure 
which has long obtained in the Punjab. The annually increasing 
number of petty suits shows that the existing scale of costs is not 
preventive of free resort to the courts, and that its reduc- 
tion is not desirable. His Honor is glad to perceive from the Re- 
ports of district officers, and from the promptitude and despatch of 
their procedure, that the working of the Small Cause Courts has 
..proved to be generally successful. With regard to the revision 
of the schedule of institution stamps for plaints, Ilis Honor con- 
siders that a reduction is not necessary, and would have the duty 
looked upon us a penalty not as a tax by those who have 
wrongly resorted to law. The Lieutenant Governor considers 
that everything should be done to improve the courts, but he 
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doubts if the appointment of an Assistant Commissioner with 
two subordinate naiive officials for the decision of civil suits 
would be move salisfactoiy for ibe earryiiig out of work than 
the present system. Before passinj:; a final opinion upon the 
subject, His Honor would wish to lui\e before him tlie view’s 
of Mr. Roberts’ colleague, and those of the more experienced 
judicial officers in the Proxiuce. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN THE 
C E N r R A L P R O V I N CFS. 

1866 . 

Tins report is submitted by J. S. Campbell, E-q , Judicial 
Comuiisi-ioncr, Central Provinces, and reviewed by the Cliief 
Commissioner. 

Qnminal Justice. — The total number of offences committed 
was 33,576 against 30,654^ in 1864, an increase of 2,922 or 10 
per cent. The cases cognizable by the jmlice were 22,297 and 
iioii-coonizable 11,279 against 18,900 and 11,764 respectively, 
in 1864. Tliis increase of 18 per cent, was entirely jn petty 
crimes and offences, whilst those of a more heinous nature de- 
creased. Robberies were 76 to SI) and dacoities 32 to 25. Mur- 
der was about the same as last year or 95 to 92 cases. On the 
other hand theft t,not cattle) increased from 9,019 to 9,618, 
house-breaking 6,233 to 6,886, and breaches of the police 
lacts 4W to 1,461. This increase is attributed to the belter 
reporting of crime, and to the high price of grain during 
the year. But Mr. Campbell con^ider3 that our system 
ill part is cause of this increase. Owing to the great dis- 
tance from Courts of Justice and the time required to pro«e- 
<Mite, suffereis of a small amount would much rather loose iheir 
property than be put to the personal iiicoiiveuience of attend- 
ing. This encourages petty crime. The increase in prosecu- 
tions under the Police Act is ascribed to the strictness of the 
executive authorities. In Nagpore district the number of cases 
increased from 68 to 700 in 1866. 

Offences against currency were 72 against 92 in 1864, S9 
persons were tried, 30 discharged, 14 on enquiry before the 
Magistrate, and 35 convicted. There were 26 cases of culpable 
homicide, 46 persons arrested, 25 committed and the'remaiuder 
discharged ; 41 persons were brought up for rape, 11 were com- 
mitted and 30 discharged. Cattle theft decreased from 151 to 64 
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cases, in 60 apprehensions wove made, 1,1 16 persons were tried 
and 1,637 convicted. There were 532 against 421 cases of re- 
ceiving stolen property ; 6,891 against 5,241 cases of lurking 
house trespass ; 222 against 100 of vagrancy ; 13 against 26 of 
forgery ; 898 against 1,162 cases for defamation ; 86 oases of tak- 
ing illegal gratification ; 291 against 164 cases of ‘‘ disobedience 
of orders 44 persons were convicted of bribery. There were 124 
casesof insult to a public servant in court and 41 against 51 cases 
of negligently suffering escape from confinement ; 277 persons 
against 84 last year were punished for offences afft ctic.g public 
health. There were 44 against 64 cases of extortion,. 476 
against 556 cases of dishonest misappropriation, 309 against 
403 cases of petty mischief, 122 against 88 cases of adultery and 
146 against 221 cases of enticing or detaining with ciiminal 
intent married woman. The number of persona punished lor 
breaches of jail discifdine was 606 against 273 in 1864, of the 
Salt Law 426 against 369 and of the Stamp Act 8S9 against, 
342. 1’he following table shows how the judicial work of 
the [)rovincea was distributed : — 
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'riie total number of cased tried by Ma^Utrates durincr the year 
was 20,606 against 19,321 in lt^64, an increase of 1,54 1, Cases 
brought up by the police were 8,707 against 6,909, cases taken 
up on complaints 11,897 against 12,154 in 1864. This shows an 
iiicrcase of 1,798 entirely in police cases whilst cases on com- 
plaint decreased 257 ; a large number of complaints are sum- 
marily rejected on ^examination of complainant. The number, 
of persons tiansported for 7 years was 62 against 25 in 1864, and 
tlie^iumber iini)ri8oned for 5 years 11 against 28 : 5,040 against 
6,263 persons were sentenced to various terms ot imprison- 
ment of two years and under, 1,574 were fined in addition to 
being imprisoned and 297 weie whipj ed in addition to imprison- 
ment. The following shows the number of persons imprisoned, 
whipped and fined (luring last two years: -- 


Years. 

Imprisonment with 
or without other 
punishment add- 
ed. 

Whipping 

only. 

1 

Flue only. 

1864 

6,263 

i 1,284 

13,182 

1865 

5,040 

i 

4,063 

j 1 5,220 


The average term of imprisonment adjudged by Magistrates 
was 7 and 8 months, while in Cbutteesguib dixision it was 13 
and 14 months, owing to 29 persons sentenced to transporta- 
tion for 7 years. The number of persons fined \vas 16,852 
amounting to Rs. 1,77.895 or an average of Rs. lO Beach. When 
fine was the only punishment the average was Rs, 8 whereas 
w hen it was in addition to imprisonment the average was Rs. 32. 
The amount realized during the year was Rs. 1 25,371 or 70 per 
cent, of fines inflicted. Rs. 21,923 was ordei ed to he paid as 
compensation to sufferers ; 338 persons had to find security for 
good behaviour. Of 298 persons who had to pay Us. 827 as 
compensation to those against whom they brought frivolous 
complaints only Rs. 5 remained unpaid. The number of wit- 
nesses discharged the same day they arrived at Court was 85 
against 91 per cent, in 1864. Appeals to Magistrates of districts 
were 266 against 278, criminal appeals 359 ; of these 197 were re- 
jected, the orders of the Lower Courts were upheld in 200 cases. 
'I'he percentage of appeals to total persons convicted by all Ma- 
gistrates was 2^, 167 cases were committed to the Sessions Court, 
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263 persons were convicted and 122 acquitted. The acquittals 
were 32 per cent, to 68 per cent, of convictions against 20 and 
80 per cent, in 1864. "i lie average duration of cases taken up 
on complaint was 6 days. The iiercentage of stolen property 
recovered was 32 against 53 in 3864. Of 359 appeals 9 remained 
pending at the end of the year. The general aveiage duration of 
cases was 2] days ; 164 against 214 cases were tried at the peri> 
odical Sessions, the average duration was 60 days. The nuinber 
of persons sentenced to death by Sessions Courts n as 62 against 
22 in 1864 ; this increase was owing to Commissioners not sen- 
tencing to the minor punishment in cases of murder. 22 against 
54 persons appealed to Judicial Commissioner, and only 1 was 
acquitted. Of 123 persons brought up before Judicial Commis- 
sioner as being dealt wiih illegally, 36 orders were confirmed, 
18 modified and 69 persons were acquitted. The system of 
having evidence recorded in the handwriting of the officers 
themselves proved successful as bringing both officers and 
parties concerned into more immediate communication. The 
number of cases decided by Honorary Magistrates during the 
year was 4,114 ; of these 1,069 were disposed of by the 15 Ma- 
gistrates of Nagpore. On the whole, the Deputy Commission- 
ers who have reported on the subject speak favourably of the as- 
sistance given by the landholders of their districts, — Bhundara 
and Hoehungabad especially. The reports from Jubbulpore and 
Mundla are not so favourable. 

Civil Justice ^ — The total number of cases instituted was 
39,188 involving Re. 31,24,495 against 32,666 involving Hs. 
20,02,965 in 1864 or an incivase of 20 per cent. This is asciibcd 
to the new Limitation Law, Act XIV. of 1859, coming into foice 
in the Central Provinces from let May of 1864 whereby an extra 
number of cases was filed in April. The divisions of Chuttees- 
gurh, Nerbudda and Jubbulpore show an increase of 8,331 and 
12 per cent, respectively. Of the 39,188 cases instituted 42 
per cent, were under Rs. 20, 29 per cent, between Rs. 20 and 50, 
25 per cent, between Rs. 50 and 300, 3 per cent, above that 
figure and 1 per cent, above Rs. 6,000. The decrease in cases be- 
fore the Court of Small Causes of Nagpore is attributed to several 
changes taking place during the year and want of confidence 
being placed in those in authority. In Cantonment Courts 
the decrease in litigation was the result of the introduction of a 
more formal j)roce(luie than was formerly in force, when the 
same officer decided Civil suits under Act JIl. of 1867. Ou the 
other band a very large increase took place in the districts of 
Hoshungabad and Nuisingpore, viz. 85 and 40 per cent, res- 
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pectively, and in the districts of Bclaepore and Sumbulpore it 
reached lo2 and 163 per cent. The percentage of cases dismissed 
in default wag 16 against 12 in 1864. In the district of Wurdah the 
high percentage is owing to the isolated situation of the Suddcr 
Courts. The Cantonment Small Cause Courts and the Small 
Cause Courts of Nagpore and Jubbulpore show the lowest per- 
centage. Cases compromised were the same as last year, viz. 13 
per ?;ent. In 34 per cent, of suits brought, defendants confessed 
judgment. Ex parte decisions rose from 9 to 1 1 per cent. In Jub- 
bulpore district and in Small Cause Court cases the proportion 
decided by arbitration was 6 per cent. Otherwise in only 1 per 
cent, of the suits disposed of did the parties apply for arbitra- 
tion. Of cases tried on their merits 25 percent, were disposed of, 
68 per cent, in favour of plaintiff, 23 per cent, in favour of defen- 
dant, and 19 per cent, partly in favour of each. 343 against 644 
cases were pending at the close of the year. The average duration 
of cases was 16 against 11 days in 1864 the average value of 
suits was Rg. 77 against Rs. 60, In the Nerbudda division it. was 
Rs. 91 against 48 or an increase of 90 i)er cent., on the other 
band in Chutteesgurh it fell from Rs 90 to 66. The average cost 
of each case was Rs. 7 to 6 in 1864, in Nagpore Bs. 16^ or 14 
per cent. 

Appeals . — Appeals to Deputy Commissioners were less in 
number than in 1864 or 691 to 817. The orders of the Lower 
Courts were confirmed in 460 cases ; 43 were modified, 112 revers- 
ed, and 79 returned for reinvestigalion. The appeals to Com- 
missioners numbered 291 to 367 in 1864, of these 273 were dis- 
posed of and 18 were pending at the close of the year. The 
average duration was 36 against 1 87 days in 1864. The num- 
ber of Special Appeals was 19, of these 18 were disposed of ; in 
9 or 60 per cent, the orders of the Lower Courts were confirmed 
in 4 reversed and 3 were returned for reinvestigation. Of 11 
cases reviewed by the Judicial Commissioner 7 were returned. 
The percentage of decrees reversed to appeals heard was 23 
against 26 in 1864. Tehseeldars disposed of 65 per cent, against 
70 of all the cases. 

Miscellaaeoiis , — There were 21*796 against 17*937 cases of 
execution of decrees in 1864, 7436 were executed in full, 6,768 
in part and 1,057 were pending at the close of the year, 571 
persons were imprisoned, of whom 57 were released under the 
insolvent clause of the Procedure Code, 1,239 claims to attached 
property were instituted, 694 decided in favour of claimant, 371 
against him and the remainder struck off in default. The greater 
proportion of suits, 32,928 or 84 per centr, >Yere for simple debt, 
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«Tnl that nearly two- thirds of these were on unregistered bond-. 
In 22 per cent, the parties to the suite were bankers and traders 
on the one part and agriculturists on the other, and in JO per cent, 
both parties belonged to the trading classes. The jurisdiction 
of the several Civil Courts was finally determined by the pass- 
ing of the Central Provinces’ Courts Act. 

Orders of the Local Government . — The decrease in heinous 
crimes is highly satisfactory. Instructions should be given in 
regard to the watching persons known to be receivers* of stolen 
])roperty with a view to bring them to trial. The increase in 
prosecutions for offences against the Excise and Stamp Act is ob- 
served with satisfaction. Mr. Temple considers that special atten- 
tion should be given by Magistrates regarding the investigation of 
complainant’s story before bringing non-cognizable cases on the 
file. Every effort should be made to put down taking illegal gra- 
tification. The Chief Commissioner observes with satisfaction the 
efficiency of the police department hut would wish attention to 
be given to the fact that police do not show as arrested all per- 
sons whom they teinjiorarily take in chaige. With regard to 
the incorrect returns of the duration of cases the Chief Commi«- 
sioner would wish more care evinced. The system of recording 
evidence by officers in their own hand writing the Chief Commis- 
sioner is glad to find has proved satisfactory. Tlje assistan^ie 
rendered by district landholders to Magistrates is creditable. The 
general result of the Appedlate Returns continues to be credita- 
ble to the Officers as a body, and to show that they are careful 
in their decisions. 

Civil Justice , — The Chief Commissioner considers that the 
great difficulty of finding men among the Tehseeldars with 
sufficient qualifications for Civil Judges has arisen from the 
employment of the foreign and alien Hindostanee language. 
It would be better to have Tehseeldars who are conver- 
sant vtf^ith the Mahratta language than superior Tehseeldars 
who might be Hindostanees and foreigners. The increase of liti- 
gation in the Belaspore and Suinbulpore districts was highly 
satisfactory. The Chief Commissioner notes with satisfaction 
that the appellate business of the Courts is progressing favourably. 
The returns of the working of the Jubbulpore Small Cause 
Courts was on the whole satisfactory. The commencement made 
towards the formation of a Native Bar is an important fact in 
the judicial history of the year 1866. Mr. Temple would wish to 
see the numbers of this Bir increase greatly. 
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THE ADMINISTRAllON OF CIVIL JUSTICE IN THE 
NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

18G5. 

Tins report is submitted by James Simson, Esq., Register to 
the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. 

Excluding the four Small Cause Courts of Benares, Allahabad, 
Agra and Uehra Doon and the Courts in the province of Ku- 
inaon, the number of original suits and appeals was 6^,165 
against 66,732 in 1864 being an increase of 1,423. Of these 
57,372 were original suits and 10,783 appeals, against 56,383 
of the former and 10,349 of the latter. Inclusive of the Small 
Cause Courts and the Courts in Kinnaon the income of regular 
litigation amounted to Rs. 77,695 as compared with Rs. 86,319 in 
1864. The decrease in regular suits and appeals is attributed to the 
operation of Act XIV. of 1859 which necessitated the institution 
of many suits before 2()th March 1865 and also to the extension 
to Gurliwal of the Stamp Act in regard to bonds. The increase 
of 1,423 suits in the Civil (Courts is almost entirely in original suits, 
and is partly due to the operation of Section 17 Act XVI. of 1864, 
in the tailing in of the several shorter periods of limitation pres- 
cribed by Act XIV. of 1859, and a general increase of trade. 
Of 83,207 cases for disposal, 58,J23 were decided on trial, and 
67,823 finally disposed oi, 6,106 being transferred to other courts 
and 9,278 left pending at the close of the year against 9,1 J 2 in 
1864. There was an increase of 3,278 in the number of cases 
decided on trial, and 2,486 in tliat uf suits finally disposed of. 
The time necessary to clear off the arrears in Judges' Courts was 
2 months 9 days against 2 months and 23 days in 1864 ; in Prin- 
cipal Sudder Amcen’s Court it was 3 mouths 14 days against 2 
months 24 days; in Sudder Ameens Courts it was 26 days against 
1 month 13 days and in Moonsiffs* Courts 28 days against 1 mouth 
and 1 day. The number of cases pending more than a year de- 
creased from 113 to 35; 18 of the 35 were remanded by the Sud- 
der Court towards the close of the year. The number of cases, 
finally disposed of was 74,107 against 71,69.9 in 1864, being an, 
average of 4,117 regular suits and appeals disposed of in each 
district against 3,978 in 1864. Of t)7,S23 cases of regular 
litigation 6,945 were decided ex parte, 14,324 on confession* 
1,859 by arbitration, 2,805 were dismissed on default, 6,895 
adjusted or withdrawn, and 34,996 decided on their merits. This 
shews a proportion of 10 per cent, disposed of ex parte, 21 per 
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cent, on confession, 3 per cent, by arbitration, 4 percent, dismiss- 
ed on default, 10 per cent, adjusted or withdrawn, and 62 per cent, 
decided on their merits. The percentage of ex-parte decisions 
was I more than in 1864 owing to suits being mostly undefend- 
ed, so as to lessen costs on hona fide claims. There was a 
decrease of 1 per cent, in confessions of judgment the new 
Registration Law had not yet had any effect in diminish- 
ing the ratio of these cases. The proportion of cases adjust- 
ed or withdrawn diminished by 2 per cent. The number of 
cases decided on their merits increased 2 per cent, notwithstand- 
ing an increase of litigation in the Civil Courts during the year. 
The number of miscellaneous cases instituted was 1,26,269 
against 1,47,986 in 1864, a decrease of 22,7 17 cases owing to 
the great influx of applications for the execution of decrees filed 
in the latter part of the year to save the period of limitation 
prescribed by Act XIV. of 1859 and XI. of 1861. Tlie number 
of such cases decided on their merits was 83,796 against 62,606 ; 
and finally disposed of 147,460 against 127,906. The number 
pending was reduced from 38,443 to 16,624 of which 3 1 against 
19 were of more than one year’s standing. The number of appli- 
cations for execution of decrees was 73,360 against 96,446 in 
1864 ; the cause of decrease is the same as effected the decrease 
of miscellaneous cases generally. Out of 94,834 applications 
. disposed of, 21,360 or 23 per cent, wore fully executed against 
29 per cent, in 1864 ; 18,150 or 19 per cent, against 21 per cent, 
were partially executed, and 58 per cent, was struck oft' in de- 
fault : 12,530 cases appealable to the Civil Courts wore decided 
by the Revenue authorities against 16,101 in 1864. 

Qf the appealable cases disposed of 2,739 or 23 per cent, were 
appealed to the Zillaii Judges against 13 per cent, in 1864, Out 
of 2,842 cases of appeal disposed of by the Zillah Judges, 1,490 
decisions were confirmed and 890 or 31 per cent, reversed or mo- 
dified against 43 per cent, in the previous year. This result is 
satisfactory. Mr. Vansittart remarks, the increase of litigation in 
the Judge’s Court is on appeals from decrees passed by Revenue 
authorities under Act X. of 1869 and is owing to proprietors 
serving notices of enhancement relying on the fairness of Go- 
vernment while cultivators on the other hand usually sue 
on the plea that the money rates of rent fixed 30 and 40 years 
ago are perpetual rates. 'WMth reference to the regularity of the 
procedure observed by the Heveniie Authorities in the decision 
of these cases Mr. Spankie during the year kept an entry 
of all cases, and a copy of the entries was sent regularly to <be 
Collector and circulated to his subordinates and by this means 
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errors aud irregularities were stopped. There vvere 24 cases ia-- 
volving false verification of written documents and 47 were com- 
mitted for trial, of whom 2i were convicted and 19 acquitte<L 
111 the previous year there were 31 cases, 50 commitments, 15 
convictions and 27 acquittals; 32 cases of false evidence were 
])rosecutod criminall}^ and 57 commitments made. In these 21 
persons wore convicted and 38 acquitted. Under Section 170, 
Act., XXV. of 18G1 relating to cases of forgery, action was 
taken in 18 cases, 78 persons were committed for trial, 10 were 
convicted and 51 were acquitted. The following is an abstract 
of cases under the punitive Sections: — 

--- - ; ^ 
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Ihe results are not satisfactory. But the occasional judicions' 
exercise of the })owor conferred on the judiciary under tiiese pro- 
vision.s is c<ilculated to chock in some degree, if not to repress, 
tlio crimes of forgery and perjury, at one time so prevalent in 
connection with tlie litigation ol’ the Civil Courts. 

The average duration of suits was 4 months aud 25 days 
in the Courts of Zillali Judges against 3 months and 2f> days, 
the previous year, owing to many cases of old standing pend- 
ing on the Judge’s file; 2 moutlis aud 17 days in Principal 
Sudder Ameens, 20 days in Sudder Anicens, and 26 days 
in Moonsitf’s Courts. Out of 67,823 suits decided in all 
the Courts, botli the parties were present in 34,218 or 82 
per cent. ; in 10,827 the defendants alone were present, in 
9,‘)50 the plaintiffs only appeared, while in the remaining 
12,822 cases neither of the parties appeared in Court, tlius 
sliowing that iu original cases personal attendance was the rule. 
The mitigatory provisions of Section 243 in respect to the ledse 
or nuu’lgage of the share of the judgment debtor, at the instance 
of the Civil Courts, were put in force in the cases of 10 villages 
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and 142 shaves of villages. Temporary alienation was simi- 
larly effected tinder Section 24!4 in the cases of 1 village and 211 
shares. Altogether 26 entire villages and 1,460 shares were 
sold in the execution of the decrees of the Civil Courts against 
35 villages and 1,804 shares in J864. The number of debtors 
ipajirisoned in execution of the decrees of the Civil Courts was 
686 against 473 in the previous year. The total amount of the 
decrees on account of which they were imprisoned araoimted 
to Its. 4,17,672 against 1,48,111 in 1864. The numlier of ori- 
ginal suits disposed of by Zillah Judges was 178 against 164 in 
the previous year. The number of original suits and appeals de- 
cided these Judges in the year commencing with the last 
/quarter of 1864 was 5,892. The nuinbei of appeals from these 
to the Sudder Court in 1866 was l,6o7 or 27 percent. Of 1,066 
appeals disposed of, the Court confirmed the decisions in 593 
and reversed those in 401 or 38 per cent., 72 were otherwise dis- 
posed of, 31 against 37 per cent, of the decisions of the Principal 
Sudder Ameens wore appealed to higher autljority, 36 against 29 
per cent, were modified or reversed. The following statement 
shows the results of the appeals preferred to the Zillah J udges 
from the decisions of the Sudder Ameens and Moonsilis : — 
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The number of civil suits instituted in all Courts for real pro- 
perty was 4,984 ; for debts on bonds 37,752 ; the number of 
' other suits was 14,297 making a total of 67,033. The propor- 
' tion of suits for real property to the total number of suits was 
9 per cent , and of suits for bond debts to the total number was 
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66 per cent. The percentage of suits foi bond debts in 1864 
was 64 and of suits for real pioperty 10 per cent. In- 
clusive of penalties the value of stamps filed in the Courts of 
the Judges and their subordinates amounted to Es. 9,16,280-6 
from which Es. 19,101-12 were refunded on razeenamahs leav*- 
ing a net total of Es. 8,97,188-10 realized against Es. 8,65,724*6 
in 1864. This increase is very satisfactory. The cost of the 
salaA'ies and establishments of theZiliah and Subordinate Judges 
amounted to Es. 10,16,196 12-7 so that on the whole the net 
cost of the civil judiciary exclusive of the Sudder Courts amount- 
ed to Es. 1,18,008-2-7. The value of the stamps filed in the 
Sudder Court during the year was Es. 92,589-8 of which Es. » 
10,031 were deducted for razeenamahs, leaving a net total of Es. 
82,5’58-8. The total cost of the Sudder Court amounted to Rs. 
2,90,041-0-4 showing that the actual cost of the Court to Go- 
vernment was Es. 2,07,482-8-4. During the year 1865 in 
the North-Western Provinces, 67,823 original suits and ap- 
peals involving an aggregate value of Rs. 2,52,88,320 and of 
costs Es. 21,04,563 were disposed of. The average value of 
each suit was Es. 373 and the average cost Rs. 31 ; the per- 
centage of costs to value was Es. 8. 

The Sudder Court. — Forty-nine regular appeals were pending 
on the Civil file of the Sudder Court on 1st January 1865 
against 360 on the same date in 1864. 129 regular appeals 

were admitted against 141 ; 118 were disposed of against 462 ; 
and 60 were pending on 3 Jst December against 49. There 
were 474 special appeals pending on 1st January 1865 against 
2,069 on the same date last 3 'ear; 1,684 were admitted 
against 1,541; 1,472 were disposed of against 3,136; and 
686 were pending on 31st December against 474 on 31st De- 
cember 1864. The increase of cases pending is ascribed to the 
failure ot the health of one of the Jiulgcs for several months. 
Of the regular appeals decided by the Court 2 were dis- 
missed on default against 6 in 1864 ; 2 were adjusted or with- 
drawn against 7 ; 66 were confirmed against 246 ; in 29 
against 60 they were amended ; 15 against 123 were reversed 
and 4 against 9 were remanded. Of the special appeals 117 
against 173 were dismissed on default ; 843 against 2,069 were 
confirmed ; 39 against 64 were amended; 152 against 355 were 
reversed ; 305 against 469 were remanded and 16 were adjusted 
or withdrawn being the same as last year. The percentage of 
special appeals reversed, modified and remanded was 34. The 
average duration of suits was 2 months and 26 days. 

The system of employing Sale Ameeiis on fixed salaries in 
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the Civil Courts proved satisfactory, the aggregate net gain 
amounted to Ks. 3*2,141-11-10. 

Small Cause Courts of Benares, Allahabad, Agra and Dehra 
Doon - — The total number of suits instituted m the four Small 
Cause Courts during the year was 6,210 against 6,331 in 1864. 
'A decrease of 250 cases took place in the Agra Court which is 
attributed to the Sudder Court’s ruling that a inoitgagee who 
sii^ on a bond in the Small Cause Court is held to waive^his 
lien on the real property mortgaged. Of the 6,210 suits 
instituted, 2,637 were for bond dei)ts. The following state- 
ment gives tlie various descriptions of suits instituted in each 
Court : — 


Name of Small Cause 
Couits. 

Bond debts. 

Shop debts. 

Book Accuunt 
debts. 

For personal pro- 
perty. 

a 

-3 

u 

6 

or* 

2 

y — 

For rent. 

j 

For damages. 

For wages. ' 

For money due on 
writterf con- 

tract. 

Benares 

1,13C 

453 

189; 17(5 

! 114 

85 70 

55 21 

Allahabad ... ...1 

U21 

209 

2021 () 

242 

77 48 

138 254 

Agra ... .. ! 

813 

104 

1741 176 

1 261 

82 11 

47 119| 

Dehra Dooii ...| 

07 

• 

73j 3(5 

42 

4 8 

1 

06^ 4.1 


A very large proportion of suits instituted' in the Benares 
district were for “ shop debts,” and suits for money 
due on written contracts” were very numerous in the Al- 
lahabad Court. Of 6,417 cases for disposal during the year 
6,284 were disposed of, leaving 133 pending at the close of the 
year against 166 similarly pending at the end of 18C4. Of 
.the cases disposed of IS against 1 7 per cent, were decided 
ex parte and a proportion of 10 per cent, in the ordinary Civil 
Courts in 1865. 2,049 cases were decided on confession of 

judgment or 33 against 34 per cent, in the previous year. In 
Agra it was 38 p^r cent. In the Small Cause Courts the num- 
ber of suits decided on their merits was 1,876 or 30 per cent, 
a^inst 29 per cent, in 1864, and the average percentage in the 
Civil Courts of the North Western Provinces was 52 per cent. 
A much higher pi oportion of cases was decided on their merits 
in the Small, Cause Courts of Dehra Doon than in the other 
three. 

^ , OT 6,026 cases of applications for the. execution of decrees 
. disposed of, 1,549 or 31 per cent, were completely executed and 
^'614 or 12 per cent, partially executed against 31 and 10 per cent, 
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respectively in 1864. In the Court of Benares the percentage of 
applications fully executed of those disposed of is 32 against 44 
per cent., in Allahabad 35 against 33 per cent., in Agra 19 
against 25 per cent., and in De'hra Doon 59 per cent., the appU-’ 
cations executed in full in the Dehra Doon Court is considered 
very satisfactory. 678 applications were also made for the safe 
of immovable property of judgment debtors under Section 'll, 
ActJCLII. of I860 and subsequently under Section 20, Act XL 
of 1865 ; 11 shares of land and 220 shares in immoveable property 
of other description was sold. The average diiiation of cases' 
decided in the Small Cause Court of Benares was same as lasi' 
year, viz. 8 days ; Allaliabad 6 against 7 ; Agra 15 against 16 ; 
and Dehra Doon 6. The procedure of t!ie Dehra Doop* 
Court from its summary nature reduced the average dura- 
tion of suits and is in tliis respect adapted to the wants of 
the community of Mussoorie where the population is al- 
ways fluctuating and consists mainly of Europeans who are 
unacquainted with the system of appeal of the ordinary District 
Courts. 

The total value of Stamps filed in the Small Cause Courts 
amounted to Rs. 40,403 against Rs. 40,695 10 in 1864, the amount 
refunded for razeenamahs was Hs. 701 leaving a net total 
of Rs. 39,702 realized. In addition to the above the amount 
realized from penalties imposed on account of documents being 
insufficiently stamped was Hs. 6181 ; by fines Rs. 115-2-6 ; and 
Hs. 4,667-0-5 as surplus tulubana. The net income of the 
four Courts amounted to Rs. 45,102-3-11 against Re. 
46,687-4-1 from the three Courts in 1864. The total cost 
of the Courts and their establishments was Rs. 46,483-5-6 in 
1866 showing a loss to Government of Rs. 1,381-1-7. The 
Courts of Benares and Agra ^low’^ a gain of Rs. 3,601-15-11 
while on the other hand the Allahabad Court owing to the' 
high salary of the Judge shows a deficit of Ks. 6,283-12-6. 
Of 34 applications for a new trial in the Benares Court, 28 
were summarily struck off, 4 reversed or modified and 2 were 
peifding at the close of the year. In the Allahabad Court 
there were 32 applications, 24 struck off, 2 maintained, and 
6 reversed or modified, in the Agra Court there were 190 cases 
for disposal, of which 53 were pending at the close of ltS64, 
76 were struck off, 12 maintained, 18 reversed or modified and' 
84 pending, and in Dehra Doon there were 21 applications^ 
10 struck off, 2 maintained, and 9 reversed or modified, the 
Agra Returns are not considered satisfactory. Owing to the 
small number of references made to the Sudder Court on 
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points of law, the Court had not an opportunity of 
forming an opinion regarding the judicial aptitude of the 
Judges of the Small Cause Courts. 

Orders of Goiernment . — With rcgaid to the large number of 
pending cases in the Goruchpove and Ghazeepore districts the 
Lieutenant Governor considers that increased exertion is 
necessary on part of the Principal Sudder Ameen, as well as 
on the part of those in authoiity in the Moradabad district, who 
are responsible for the unfavourable condition of the civil 
files. Consideiable improvement will also be looked for 
next year in the reduction of pending cases in the Shah jehan- 
pore district. The diminution ol cases fiom 135 to 3B pending 
more than a year, the Lieutenant Governor considers very 
satisfactory. Of the number o( cases finally disposed of the ge- 
neral result is good. The Lieutenant Governor is gratified to 
find an improvement in the proportion of cases decided on 
their meiits but on the other hand he regrets that inaccuracies 
still occur in the Ectiuus of cases under Acts X of I8B9 and 
XIV. of 1863 appealable to the Judge. With reference to 
appeals from decisions under Acts X. of J8B9 and XIV. of 
1863, the Lieutenant Governor considers that great differences 
of opinion often exist with respect to the true application of these 
Acts, For instance when a Judge and the Revenue officers 
in a district have adopted opposite views, the number of appeals 
will be large, and reveisal and modification of decision by 
the Supeiior Court may not by any means be a correct test 
of the soundness of the oiiginal judgment. Further, with 
regard to Mr. Vansittart’s remarks on appeals, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor was under the impression that it was per- 
manence of existing rates duiiiig the currency of the pre- 
sent settlement and not ahsolule perpetuity for which the 
Mouroosee ryots in temporarily settled districts contended. 
With respect to the proceedings of the Zemindars in enhancing 
the rates of rent upon their ryots on the eve of a permanent 
settlement, His Honor will draw the attention of the Board of 
Eevenue to -the circumstance. The Lientenaut Governor ap- 
proves of the course adopted with respect to the circulation of 
Mr. Spankie’s remarks to Zillah Judges and recommends the 
keeping up a record of iriegularities with a view to their 
correction and future avoidance. The prosecutions under 
Section Act VIII of 1859 and Section 169 Act XXV. of 
18*61 is satisfactory. ‘ The Lieutenant Governor regrets to find 
the average duration of cases in the Judge's Court had increased 
owing to the dilatoiiness of Mr. Power but hopes great ini- 
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provement will take place during the current year. The return 
for the Court of the Principal Sudder Ameen of Goruckpore is 
very unsatisfactory, on the other hand the decrease of the aver- 
ages in the Sudder Ameens' and Moonsiffs* Courts is satisfactory.' 
The increase in the value of stamps filed in the Civil Courts is 
satisfactory. The Lieutenant Governor trusts that every .ex- 
ertion will be made by the Judges of all grades to maintain the 
purity and efficiency of the judicia'l administration. The returns 
of rile working of the Small Cause Courts with the exception of 
Agra were on the whole favourable and the Judges had per- 
formed their work in a satisfactory manner. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
IN THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

1866. 

This report is submitted by the Court of Nizamut Adawlut 
to the Government of the North-Western Provinces, 

General Statistics . — The total number of persons for trial was 
98,115 against 95,940 in 1864 being an increase of 2,175. Com- 
pared with the returns of 1865, exclusive of the Saugor and 
Delhi territories there was an increase of 14,271 persons for 
trial. This increase is principally in heinous offences which 
rose from 23,967 to 26,108 in 1866, while bailable offences only 
increased from 71,973 to 72,007. This latter result was expect- 
ed, owing to the very large increase which occurred in 1864 
compared with 1803. Crimes and offences ascertained to have 
been committed similarly increased from 87,399 to 92^809 in 
1866, the increase in heinous offences rose from 46,281 to 
51,504 in 1865 and in petty offences from 41,118 to 41,305. 
The general increase of crime throughout the countiy was 
owing to the scarcity of grain and the high prices of the 
necessaries * of life. The number of principal offences against 
property was 47,261 against 43,347 in 1864 and of persons 
brought to trial 21,960 against 18,973 showing a satisfactory 
increase. There were ^8,8U9 against 28,081' cases of theft ; 
1,623 against 1,346 of receiving stolen property dishonestly ; 376 
against 360 of robbery ; and 16,463 agahist 13,560 of House- 
breaking. The number of offences affecting the human body 
was : — 

voi.xi-.rAiiiii. F 
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1864. 

1865. 

Murder, 

310 

33 a 

Culpable homicide, ... 

Grievous hurt, 

... 188 

203 

87 

89 

Rape, 

... 169 

154 

Dacoity simple. 

... 67 

89 

Ditto aggravated, ... 

8 

9 


No cases of thuggee were reported. The number of cases of 
administering stupifying drugs with criminal intent decreased 
from 4B to 41 in 1865. River dacoity on the Jumna was stop- 
ped, owing to the use of extra police at the expense of offending 
village communities. One case of attempted Suttee was pre- 
vented by the police. The increase in the number of persons 
for trial accused of petty offences from 63,621 in 1862 to 
61,498, 71,973, and 72,O07 in 1863, 1864, and 1865 respectively, 
is indicative of the satisfactory feeling entertained by the na- 
tives of the country in regard to the working of the Criminal 
Courts. On the other hand, it is thought, too much encourage- 
ment is given by the existing Stamp Law to the institution of 
petty complaints in the Criminal Courts. The establishment of 
Local Courts presided over by Honorary Magistrates in the in- 
terior of the district has proved very useful to the agricultural 
population, but it is feared that cases are entertained in these 
Courts which are properly cognizable elsewhere, and that in 
large towns false litigation has been encouraged by the exemp- 
tion frotn stamp duty of petitions regarding petty offences. 

The Magistrates Courts . — Out of 98,116 persons for disposal 
during the year, the cases of 96,312 were disposed of by the ma- 
gisterial agency, against 94,149 in 1864, leaving 1,312 against 
1,340 undisposed of at the close of the year. The Sudder Court 
consider this to be very satisfactory. The cases of only 23 persons 
had been pending more than three months at the close of the 
year as contrasted with 95 at the end of 1864. In the Regula- 
tion Provinces only 6 persons had been long under trial. This 
was in a case of dacoity committed in foreign territory and great 
delay took place in the preliminary investigation. The Court 
expressed their dissatisfaction at the long delay in the in- 
vestigation and trial of this case as well as of one in the Bareilly 
district were 6 cases had been pending more than 90 days. Of 
96,312 persons disposed of on trial, 68,646 or 61 per cent, were 
convicted or committed to the Sessions, 37,666 or 39 per cent, 
b^ng discharged or acquitted, against 68 and 41 per cent. 
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respectively m 1864. Sixiy against 66 per cent* of the persons 
accused in non bailable or heinous offences were convicted 
which is very sactisfactory, showing that the police considerably 
improved during the year in detective abiKty. In Benares^ 
the highest, there were 77 per cent, of convictions ; in Mo- 
zuffernuggur, the lowest, there were 37 per cent. The appoint-^ 
rnent of a chemical examiner proved satisfactory. During 
the year two cases %)f suspected murder were brought up, in 
which one was convicted and the other acquitted through the 
evidence of the chemical examiner. The total number of cri- 
minal cases disposed of increased from 57,606 to 61,988 in 
1866. Cases of enquiry by Subordinate Magistrates de- 
creased from 1,913 to 1,626. The number of trials disposed 
of by Magistrates under Chapters XIV. and XV. and 
Section 277 greatly exceeded that of the previous yeai*, 
rising from 53,498 to 68,176. In the miscellaneous department 
186,375 against 193,936 cases were disposed of. In Cawnpore 
district the largest number of enquiiies under Chapter XIL 
was made, oi 166. In Benares the gieatest number of cases 
was decided, or 5,031 ; in Boolundshuhur the lowest or 304, 
Honorary Magistrates decided 3,205 criminal trials against 
2,223 in 1864 and 6,106 miscellaneous cases against 2,135. 
The experiment of causing a Board of Honorary Magistrates to 
sit for the purpose of trying petty ca&es in the city of Sha^fc- 
hanpore proved successful. There were 66 cases brought 
up ; 55 convictions and 31 acquittals. Of 200 cases made over 
to them three quarters were not filed, the influence possessed 
by Honorary Magistrates enabling them frequently to per- 
suade parties to withdraw their complaint or come to a com- 
promise. 18,097 persons were sentenced to imprisonment com, 
pared with 18,238 in 1864, i. e. 

Persons. 

Rigorous ••• ... 11,279 

Simple ... ••• 806 

With fine ... 5,68l 

Of 18,097 persons imprisoned, 1,979 were sentenced to 
periods not exceeding two years, 1,927 to periods not ex- 
ceeding one year and 14,191 to periods not exceeding six 
months ; 30,360 against 28,214 persons were fined, the total 
amount imposed was Rs. 3,46,763, of which Rs< 2,08,344 or 60 
against 58 per cent, in 1864 were realized, Nine persons were 
fined Rs. 1 ,000 each and 28 persons from Rs. 200 to Rs. 600. 
Of Rs. .3,46,763 imposed in fines, Rs. 2,17,912 were inflicted as 
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pUnUhinent in 160 cases and Rs. 1,62,654 realized. ^ The 
largest amount of fines was infiicted for the offences of '' Griev- 
ous Hurt/’ ** Breach of Customs and Abkaree Laws/’ Assault,” 
** Mischief/’ and “ Criminal Trespass.” The total number of per- 
. sons, whipped was 4,093 against 2,167 the previous year ; 611 
were juveniles and 3,482 adults; 3,697 were whipped ns sole 
punishment. In 2,812 cases of theft, extortion, &c., and for 
simple theft alone 2,409 were whipped %s sole punishment ; 
374 against 201 were whipped on second conviction ahd 1 
person was whipped in addition to other punishment for for- 
gery. 

Appeals and Commitments . — There were 2,316 appeals 
to Sessions Judges against 2,737 in J864, of which 2,242 
were disposed of, 671 rejected, 1,150 orders confirmed and 
&21 reversed or modified, being a ])ercentage of 23 as con- 
trasted with 21 per cent, reversed and modified in the pre- 
vious year. Out of 16,364 appealable cases decided, 2,221 or 
14 per cent, were appealed, as contrasted with 7 per cent, 
in 1864. Of appealable cases disposed of 3 per cent, were 
interfered with in appeal. The number of cases committed 
to the Sessions, including those pending at the «lose of the 
previous year, amounted to 1,661 against 1,671, and the 
niftaber of commitments 3,474 against 3,382 in the previ- 
ous year. The cases of 3,228 were disposed of on trial at the 
Sessions. Of these 2,856 or 73 per cent, were convicted, and 
873 or 27 per cent, acquitted being 1 per cent, less than in 1864. 
Cases relating to disputed possession of lands decreased from 
352 the previous year to 215. The Court observe that, as the 
revision of settlement progresses, the number of these cases may 
be ^expected still more to diminish. 

The number of witnesses amounted to 260,327 as contrasted 
with. 268, 991 in the previous year. Of these 2,38,311 were de- 
tained only 1 day, 9,830 two days, 1,663 three days, and 623 
for longer periods, being an average percentage of 96, 4, 1, 0 
per cent, respectively or the same as last year. The greatest 
number of witnesses were present in the Etawah district where 
14,544 were examined. Particular attention in respect to the 
daily testing by the magisterial officers of their Witness Re- 
gisters was ordered by the Court, and they also directed 
each officer personally to attest the entries made in the re- 
gister day by day so as to ascertain by enquiry and inspec- 
tion that witnesses are not detained lunger than the period 
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recorded in the "Regleter. The general average duration of 
each case was 11 days as contrasted with 1 2 in the previous 
year and 13 in 1863. ' There were 1,602 against 1,493 appeals 
jprom the Assistants preferred to the Magistrates. Of these 

I, 630 were disposed of, 832 orders were confirmed, 258 rejected 
and 440 modified or reversed, or 29 per cent, as compared with 
27 per cent, in 1864. In the Courts of the Magistrate Bs. 
27,657 were imposed as compensation fines under the Section 
44 compared with Ks. 40,184 in the previous year. Of this 
amount Ks. 12,106 were realized and paid as compensation to. 
sufferers being 43 per cent, against 34 per cent, in 1864. 

Sessions Judges . — Tn the Courts of the Sessions Judges Rs. 

II, 220 of fines inflicted, were ordered to be paid away com- 
pared with Rs. 6,717 in 1864, of which Rs. 881 or 8 per cent, 
were paid to the injured parties. 1,523 Sessions trial and 1,939 
appeals were disposed of by the Session Judges in 1865 as com- 
pared with 1,431 trials and 2,427 appeals during the previous 
year. One day’s work is taken to be represented by the trial 
of one Sessions case, or of five appeals. Sentence of death sub-' 
ject to confirmation was passed on 109 persons as compared with 
92 in the previous year. 216 persons were sentenced to the fol- 
lowing degrees of transportation — 175 for life, 15 for 14 years 
and upwards, and 26 for 7 years and upwards. Out of 1,543 
persons sentenced to rigorous imprisonment the sentence of 280 
varied from 7 to 14 years, 627 from 3 to 6 years, and 636 for 
lesser periods. Simple imprisonment was inflicted on 32 persons, 
397 persons received the double punishment of imprisonment 
and fine, and 15 were sentenced to whipping as well as impri- 
sonment. Of 1,515 trials disposed of the Sessions Judges 
concurred in opinion with the Assessors in 1,362 cases. Mr. 
Ousely remarks that as a rule Assessors always acquit, and if the 
accused can afford to pay a Vakeel they are generally willing 
to acquit the prisoners to oblige the Vakeel. The average du- 
ration of each Sessions trial was 17 days compared with 20 days 
in the previous year, and of each Criminal appeal 19 against 20 
days in 1864. 

The Court of Nizamut Adawhxt — The cases of 16 persons 
were referred to the Court under the old law for confirmation 
of sentence, 1 1 were confirmed, 1 was modified and 3 were ac- 
quitted. Of 104 persons sentenced to death by the Sessions 
Judges and their cases referred to the Nizarniit Adawlut for 
confirmation of sentence, 79 were confirmed, 15 modified, and 
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JO were acquitted. The cases of 892 were appealed or called 
for by the Court on perusal of the monthly statement. Of these 
5^3 were confirmed, 187 modified, and 172 were acquitted. 
The cases of 238 persons were otherwise reviewed by the Niza- 
mut Adawlut. In these 175 were confirmed, 38 modified, and 
30 were acquitted. The total number of references made on 
capital cases was 96 against 78 in the preceding year. There 
were 4*0 against 26 cases in 1864 called for by the Court under 
the provisions of Sections 403 and 406, Act XXV. of 1861. 
The number of appeals preferred to the Court was 310 against 
340 in 1864 and the number of cases otherwise reviewed was 
114 against 71. Altogether 660 Criminal trials weie decided 
by the Court in 1865 as contrasted with 514 in 1864, and 159 
miscellaneous cases were disposed of against 178 in the pre- 
vious year. The number of Criminal trials pending on the 
Court’s file at the end of the year 1866 was 38 as compared with 
30 which were pending at the close of 1864. The average 
duration of each criminal trial during the year was 19 days. 
The penalties imposed by the Sudder Court during the year 
were as follows : — 


Fsnaltiiiis. 

1 

1865. 

1864. 

Death 

74 

61 

Transportation for life 

20 

11 

Transportation above 7 years, and not exceeding 14 years 

7 

30 

Imprisonment above 12, but not exceeding 21 years 
Imprisonment above 5, but not exceeding 10 years 

0 

0 

9 

14 

Imprisonment not exceeding 5 years 

182 

104 

Total . . 

292 

220 


There was an increase in the total number of sentences pass- 
ed by the Court but iu two of the minor headings there was a 
slight diminution. 


Orders of Oovernment , — The large increase in heinous offen- 
ces is much to be regretted but the proportion of persons con- 
victed is satisfactory. The Lieutenant Governor considers that 
the appointment of Honorary Magistrates is of great advantage 
to the agricultural population, ' It is observed with satisfaction 
that no case of thuggee occurred during the year and that 
steady improvement had taken place in the proportion of per- 
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^(ym annually convicted since 1862. The increasing usefulness 
Honorary Magistrates is also observed -^ihe special acknow- 
ledgment of Qovernmeht will be conveyed to them through the 
Magistrates. His Honor is gratified to find that the ezperi- 
tnental establishment in the town of Shahjehanpore of a Board of 
Honorary Magistrates for the disposal of petty offences has prov- 
ed successful and trusts that in other large towns the same suc- 
eess will attend them. The proportion of fines realized is satis- 
factory. The Lieutenant Governor notices with satisfaction a 
considerable decrease in the breaches of the Stamp law. The 
esta'blishment of a Juvenile Reformatory is under the considera- 
tion of the Inspector General of Prisons ; separate wards have 
already been provided in the Central Jails for juvenile offenders. 
The statement, if correct, of the number of witnesses examined 
is considered satisfactory ; an increase of 34 per cent, took place 
in the number of persons brought to trial as compared with 1860 
whilst witnesses attending to give evidence had only increased 
by 13 per cent. With respect to the daily testing of the Wit- 
ness Registers by magisterial officers the Lieutenant Governor 
concurs in the opinion of the Court. The returns from Cawn- 
pore, Bareilly and Jaloun are considered unsatisfactory, on the 
other hand the average duration of trials considering the in- 
crease of business is very satisfactory* The thanks of Govern- 
ment are conveyed to the Court. 


THE POLICE OF BENGAL. 

1865. 

This report is submitted to the Bengal Government by 
Lieutenant Colonel J. R. Pughe, Inspector General of Policej 
Lower Provinces. 

Police Establishment . — At the close of 1864, the late Colonel 
Bruce, then Director-General of Police in India, submitted his 
report upon the constabulary of the Lower Provinces, and dur- 
ing 1865 his recommendations were, for the most part, adopt- 
ed. The circles of the five Deputy Inspectors General were 
re-arranged, the sixth being abolished. The following shows 
the strength and cost of the Police as revised : — 
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This force bears a proportion of one policeman to eight square 
miles, and to every 1,.B73 of the population. The cost is about 
2*8 percent, on the revenue of the province, and 0-1-8 per head 
of the population. In the large towns of England the average 
is one policeman to 463, and for the whole of England and 
Wales one to 870. In Madras it is nearly one policeman to 
every 1,000 of the inhabitants. There is no difficulty now in 
obtaining the services of men who can read and write. The 
duties of police appear to be far more popular than before with 
the rural population, and amongst the applicants for employ- 
ment are now found the sons of most respectable peoi>le. The 
Force is very fairly drilled. On the Chittagong and Assam fron- 
tiers, as well as in the Cossyah and Jynteah Hills, more atten- 
tion is paid to this duty than elsewhere ; as there is no certainty 
when the police may be called u])on to act offensively, either 
by themselves or in concert with regular troops. The frontier 
posts are iully armed. In the Kegulation districts arms are 
only supplied to the head quarters of districts, and to Ma- 
gisterial sub divisions for the use of the Ilajut and treasury 
guards. They are not required at, and are consequently not 
stipplied to, Mofussil stations. On ordinary civil duty a 
constable never carries any* other weapon than his baton. 
The police guarded the whole of the jails and treasuries, the 
former containing on the average 1(3,573 prisoners, and the 
latter about Rs 262,62,948, at a cost of 20’36 on prisoners 
and of *7 per cent, on treasure. The number of prisoners who 
escaped from the jails, owing to the carelessness of the police 
guards, amounted to ninety-seven of whom fifly-five were re- 
captured. In no instance has any treasure been lost. The 
jail duties, owing to the very large increase of in-isoners, 
were unusually heavy. Some of the buildings which are 
supposed to afford accommodation for from 160 to 200 prisoners, 
have been crowded with upwards of 600, and, in a few in- 
stances, large numbers of prisoners were encamped outside. 
Five cases of torture, or rather of extorting confession by vio- 
lence, came under notice and the culprits were dismissed, 

Municiiial Police were organised in 44 |)laces. The amount 
of the assessments collected in the towns, in which the Mu- 
nicipal Acts are in force, is Re. 8,34,802, of which Rs. 4,60,408, 
or 63 per cent., are applied to police purposes. 

Railway Police . — Proposals were made for the organization 
of a Government police to be employed on the line of Rail- 
way, the force to be placed at the disposal of the agent of the 
East India Railway Company. When organized this body will 

VOI.. XI.. II. (i 
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form a portion of the regular police, enrolled under Act V. 
of 1861, and will be employed under a special Railway Super- 
intendent, holding lhe rank of a District Superintendent. 

Nepatil Frontier Police . — In consequence of representations 
made by the Nepaul Government to the effect that offences, 
more particularly cattle thefts, were frequently committed 
wiUiin their boundaries by men living in our territories, and 
. that little or no redress could be obtained, Mr. Gordon,. was 
deputed to meet an official of the Katmandoo Durbar for the 
purpose of testing the truth of the complaint. He marched 
^long the entire frontier, and after full enquiry suggested 
that it would be advisable to establish a line of posts, in 
‘ communication with each other, along the whole boundary 
from the Balasun to the Gunduck. The Government of India 
directed that these proposals should be carried out at a cost of 
Rs. 14,964. 

Bhootan Dooar Police . — At the taking of Dewangari in Apiil 
1865 the police lost one lns|>ector and four men killed ; one 
European officer and ten men were severely, and twenty- three 
slightly wounded. On the conclusion of ])eace with Bhootan, 
orders were issued for the reduction of this force, and thus a 
saving to Government of Rs. 1,77,033 per annum was effected. 
The Budget estimate for 1865-66 amounted to Ks. 47,92,687 ; 
the actual expenditureup to 31st January was Rs. 36,14, 081-1'*B, 
or at the rate of Rs. 43,36,896-6-9 per annum and — add-*- 
ing the expenditure for the Bhootan Dooars— at the rate of Rs, 
45^98,046. 

General Statistics . — The total number of crimes cognizable by 
the police in 1865 was 63,289 against 50,428 in 1864. In these 
60,124 persons were apprehended, of whom 31,240 were convict- 
ed, 18,832 acquitted, 1,116 compromised, 3,339 released by po- 
lice, 2,136 pending, and 3,462 were otherwise released. The num- 
ber of persons acquitted who were arrested by a JMagistrate’s or- 
der was in Backergunge district 665, Jessore 401, Cuttack 424, 
Hooghly 400, and Burdwan 761. The total number ol crimes 
committed in England and Wales in 1862 was 52,018 as com- 
pared with 63,289 in Bengal, and of persons arrested 27,119, 
)^iConvicted 16,365^gainst 60,124 and 31,040 respectively. Of the 
«>number arrested 66*4 i)er cent, were committed against 61’6 \ 
,'^et cent, in Bengal. In non-cognizable cases 88,573 persons 
were arrested of whom 48,062 or 54 per cent, were con- 
. victed. Of offences against the person 2,405 were reported, 
4,379 persons were ai)|)rehende(i, and 2,156 or 86 per cent, 
were convicted. The number of crimes against property with 
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violence was I 3291 ; there were 3,646 apprehensions and 
1,642 convictions or 119 per cent. Of theft, houee-tres- 
pass, &o., without violence there were 38,212 cases ; 27, 
persona were arrested and 12,73(5 or 33 per cent, were con- 
victed. The crimes of culpable homicide, rape, unnatural 
offences, and causing grievous hurt decreased but on the, 
other hand, murders, kidnapping, concealment of birth aii4, 
forced labour increased. There were 1,291 offences against 
property with violence against 1,217 cases in 1864 and 1,642 
against 1,121 convictions or an increase of 27 per cent. In ofr 
fences committed without violence there was an increase of 7,83$ 
cases. There were 12,639 against 10,733 convictions. This 
increase in the number of offences is ascribed to the scarcity of 
food and partly to the better reporting of crime. In the district 
of Mymeusingh the largest increase took place ; there it roso 
from 904 cases in 1864 to 3,532 in 1866. Tliere were also 
614 cases of wrongful coiifmemeiit in which 3,070 persons 
were arrested and 930 were convicteil. Of 1,566 against 1,050 
cases for receiving stolen property, 2,230 against 1,140 were 
convicted or an increase of 86 per cent. Tliere were 367 cases of 
murder, 208 convictions and 24 pending; culpable homicides 
245, convictions 123 and 13 pending; 604 dacoities and high- 
way robberies, 283 convictions and 37 peniling. The average 
of crimes committed in the Lower Provinces was 16‘9 to every 
10,000 people. In cognizable cases 7’7 were convicted. lu 
murder anti culpable homicide the average was 14 ; dacoities 
and robberies '32; burglaries and thefts 9*5. In Pubna the lat- 
ter crime was 48 *0 and in the Cossyah Hills 1*0 per cent., 22 
murders and 457 cases of robbery occurred in Mymensingh alone, 
'rhe following statement shows the working of the police with 
regard to breaches of the Salt laws ; — 
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The convictions obtained were 80 against 76 per cent, in 1864. 
Tlie increase is owing to the regular police knowing nothing of 
either the old or new Salt law while the old salt officers hail a 
new law to woik, as Act VII. came into force on the lat July 
1865. 
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Dacoity . — The number of dacoities increased from 440 to 525 
cases ia 1865 ; 2,6S8 per^sons were arrested and 1,400 were con- 
victed against 2,086 arrested and 953 committed in 1864, The 
average committed was 2*67 against 2*16 the previous year. Of 
the 626 dacoities committed only 351 would have come under 
that head under the old law ; 110 would have been entered as 
highway robberies ; 12 as robberies on the river ; 27 as grain rob- 
beries ; 6 as cattle lilting and 17 as attempts.” In 325 cases 
the property stolen did not exceed Bs. 100 ; in 49 cases Bs. 
200; and in 42 cases Rs. 300. The following table shows the 
number of dacoities committed in the several provinces under 
the Bengal Government : — 
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In the district of Monghyr there were 9 cases of drugging ; 21 
persons were arrested, 17 committed and 3 capitally punished. In 
Bhagulpore there were 5 cases ; 29 persons were arrested, 22com- 
mitted and 2 capitally punished. The amount of property stolen 
.was 9,18,678 and recovered Ks. 2,4l,924 against Bs. 10,38,765 
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of the former and Rs. 2,67,957 of the latter in 1864; the per- 
centage of recovered upon stolen property was 26’33 against 
25*79. The total number of both cognizable and non-cognizablo 
cases committed was 1,64,794 in which 1,48,697 persons were 
arrested 79,302 punished, 45^271 acquitted, 6,770 compromised, 
3,339^ released by police, 3,184 pending, 275 transferred and 
10,666 otherwise released. The proportion of acquittals though 
large is less than in cases where arrests are made by the order 
of the Magistrates. 

Administration of the Police , — Colonel Pughe considers that 
the general working of the police lias been favourable. In the 
handling of heinous cases a marked improvement is apparent. 
The number of cases successfully prosecuted and the amount of 
property recovered never was so large. Great complaints 
with respect to reporting crime by landholders was felt by 
District Superintendents but an abstract of the laws bear- 
ing on this subject was circulated and zemindars were 
warned that the law will be put in force not only against 
those who fail to report crime but against those who give little 
or no aid in its detection. The proper organization of the village 
police deservos attention. In many districts hundreds of chow- 
keydars were without any head, the control of the Superinten- 
dents over them being merely nominal. The municipal police 
in towns should be placed under the authority of District Su- 
perintendents and should be adequately paid. The detective 
department should be extended, the advantage of a small force 
of this kind has been shown in the drugging cases. The duty 
of serving processes gratuitously by the police should be dis- 
pensed with and the work carried on by peons. More serious 
notice should be taken of false complaints. The rules with res- 
pect to the establishment of drinking houses” should be modi- 
fied, and gambling should be made an offence cognizable by the 
police. Suitable buildings for the accommodation of the 
police should be erected, and divisional schools should be estab- 
lished for the education of the future officers of the force. Those 
men who have been recommended for pensions and gratuities 
should be discharged and their places filled up by more efficient 
officers. Inter-departrnental payments should be re-introduced, 
the police should be relieved of the many extra duties on which 
they are still employed and it is necessary that at the head quar- 
ters of each district one Court should constantly sit for the dis- 
posal of criminal cases. 

General Orders , — The liiciitenant Governor observes with 
satisfaction the bettiM- class of recruits coining forward to accept 
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service in tbe Police. The scheme of divisional schools has 
been recommended to the favourable consideration of the Go- 
vernment. With regard to the insecure state of jails and 
lock'Ups the matter has been already urged on the at- 
tention of the Public Works Department, His Honor is gra- 
tified to find that the working of the police was satisfactory. 
The atnalgamaliou of the police employed in towns under 
Act XX. of 1856 and Act HI. of 1864 with the lie^ular 
police is approved of. His Honor also observes a marked im- 
provement in the working of the police in the checking of crime, 
especially in the more heinous oftences. With respect to the 
reiutroduction of the system of inter-departmental payments 
the Lieutenant Governor fails to see why de])artinents indent- 
ing for necessary guards should make their demands excessive 
merely because the cost of the guard is not shewn in their ac- 
counts, or why, if they do so, there need be any difficulties in 
getting the demand reduced to the proper standard, apart entire- 
ly from the question of disbursement of the cost. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN 

BENGAL. 

1866. 

This report is submitted to the Government of India by Mr. 
L, B. Tottenham, officiating Registrar of the High Court. It 
refers to the work performed in the Criminal Courts subordi- 
nate to the Court on its appellate side (not including Chota 
Nagpore and Assam), as well as by the High Court itself on 
both its Appellate and Original sides. 

Magistrates' Courts . — During 1865 there were before the Ma- 
gifitrates of the Lower Provinces under trial, or under enquiry, 
preliminary to comraitmeiif, 69,231 cases, concerning 1,30,307 * 
persons, of whom 63,717 were convicted, 4,166 committed to the 
different Courts of Session, and 68,534 acquitted or discharged 
whilte 908 were transferred to the Courts for trial, or died 
or escaped. Compared with 1864 the number of persons under 
trial sensibly increased. There remained under trial, when the 
year closed, 1,502 cases concerning 2,988 persons, of whom 
1,039 were in jail, 1,398 on bail, and 656 on recognizance. Of 
these, 28 cases had been under trial for more than three 
months. This statement is less favourable in some respects 
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than that of the year 1864. The ,qreneral result is that 54 per 
cent, of the persons tried before the Magistrates were convicted 
by them or committed to the Courts of Session, and 46 per cent, 
released. The results are unfavourable in East Burdwan, Pur- 
neah, and Rungpore. On the other hand, those relating to Syl- 
het, Noacolly, the 24-Pergunnah8, and Howrah are favourable. 
The general result showing that 46 per cent, of accused persons 
werj acquitted or discharged is not in the Court’s opinion sa* 
tisfactory. A large proportion of accused persons acquitted 
were discharged without being put on their defence, no prim& 
facie case being made out against them by the evidence for the 
prosecution. This unfavourable result is traced partly to the 
institution of false or frivolous complaints, and aL“o, in a great' 
measure, to a want of discrimination on the part of the police in 
sending accused persons before the Magistrates on insufficient 
evidence, and to a want of energy and intelligence in collecting 
evidence sufficient for conviction. The number of witnesses 
examined was 257,771 ; in 1864 the number was 276,250, 
There is no appreciable difference in tlie percentages of deten- 
tion ; nearly 92 j)er cent, wore discharged on the first day of 
attendance, rather more than 6 ])er cent, on the second day, 
about one per cent, on the third day, while those detained be- 
yond the third day were about ^ per cent. Of the persons con- 
victed after trial by the Magistrates, 16,683 were sentenced to 
imprisonment. Of these 235 were sentenced for two years, 
tluit is to say, for the longest period (or which a Magistrate of 
the highest grade is competent to imprison. There were 40,300 
persons fined in suirra not exceeding Rs. 1,000 in any one case, 
that being the limit of a Magistrate’s power to fine. A very 
large proportion of the fines imposed were sums under Rs. 25. 
The fines amounted to Rs. 4,20,966-15-10^, of which the por- 
tion realized was Rs. 2,73,260-9-^. The Court believe that a 
very large amount of the unrealized balance is really irrecover- 
able, and that its existence is in a great measure due to a want 
of judgment or consideration in imposing comparatively heavy 
fines on persons whose want of means should have been appa- 
rent. Sentences of whipping, under Act VI. of 1864, were 
passed in the cases of 2,439 persons, of whom 206 were juve- 
nile offenders. As regards the adult offenders 2,233, it was 
imposed in lieu of other punishment in 2,093 cases; in lieu of, 
or in addition lo, other punishment for offences against proper- 
ty in 129 cases ; in addition to other punishment on a second 
conviction for 'offences under Section 4, Act VI. of 1864 in 11 
cases. Whipping was not administered with undue severity. 
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19 appeals were preferred during the year, and out of those 
heard, the orders were modified or reversed in four cases. The 
average duration of cases is approximately assumed to be 13 
days, being 16 days for cases in which the police was employ- 
ed, and 10 for those in which it was not. These results scarcely 
vary from those of 1864 but they vary remarkably in different 
districts and in the same district in different years. On the 
whole, the Magistiates disposed of 68,900 criminal^asea and 
had l,6l27 pending; of 183,891 miscellaneous cases and had 
2,683 pending ; ot 624 cases under Cl. XXII. of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure and had 52 pending. 

Appeals to Magistrates . — Appeals were preferred in 1,632 
cases VO the Cliief Magistrates from ihe orders and sentences ot 
the Subordinate Magistrates. Of the 1,633 appeals dispos- 
ed of, 137 were rejected and the orders were confirmed in 
909 cases, and modified or reversed in 587. Of 33 appeals un- 
der trial at the close of the year, none were pending longer than 
a month. The results of appeals are most unfavourable to the 
Subordinate Magistrates in Behar, East Burdwun, llooghly, 
Midnapore, and the 24-Perguuuah8. 

Honorary Magistrates. - In addition to the Sti[)endiary Ma- 
gistrates in the service of Government, 21 gentlemen were vest- 
ed with the powers of a Subordinate Magistrate of the 2nd 
class, and one with special powers. These Honorary Magis- 
trates decided 1,306 cases concerning 2,530 persons, of whom 
772 were convicted, and 1,758 acquitted. Of the appeals pre- 
ferred from sentences passed by them, one was rejected, and 
their orders were confirmed in 26 cases, and reversed or modi- 
fied in eight. 

Courts of Session. ^Daring the year 1,511 Sessions cases 
concerning3,819 persons were tried. Of this number, 2,735 per- 
sons iu 1,143 cases were convicted, while 1,312 persons in 447 
cases were acquitted. The results are more favourable to the 
committing Officers than in the year 1864, and are especially 
favourable to those in the Districts of Gya, (Behar), West Bur- 
dwan, Midnapore, Rungpore, and Sarun. The number of ap- 
peals heard by Sessions Judges was 3,182 from orders passed 
by Magistrates in criminal trials. Of these 409 were rejected, 
and in 1,975 the orders were confirmed, and in 798 they were 
reversed or modified. Tlie results are on the whole more 
favourable to the Magistrates, being especially so in the Dis- 
tricts of Bhaugiilpore, Monghyr, West Burdwan, Chittagong, 
Dinagepore, Midnapore, Rajshahye, Rungpore, Sarun, Cham- 
.parun, and Noacolly, They are, however, very unfavourable 
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to the Magistrates of East Burdwaii and Bogra. As regards 
Miscellaneous appeal^, (95 of which were rejected,) the orders 
appealed from were condrmed in 81 instances, and modified or 
reversed in 37. The largest numbers of persons punished are . 
to be found in the Sessions Courts of Miiliiapore 379, Back- 
ergunge 1,551, Behar 152, Shahabad 139, Rungpore 
Patna 130, West Burdwan 122, Tipperah 111, liaj^hahye 108, 
Bhagulpore 100, and 24-Pergunnah8 100. The number of casea 
in which capital sentence was passed was the same as in 1864, 
or 46 ; but the number of persons so sentenced was 74 to 53 in. 
1864, or 21 in excess. In Mymensingh seven persons were 
capitally sentenced in two cases, and in Sylhet five persons in 
two cases. No capital sentences were passed by the Sessions 
Judges of Beerbhoom, Dacca, Hooghly, Jessore, Moorshedabad 
Purneah, Shahabad and Tipperah. The largest number of 
jiersons transported for life are to be found in the returns from 
Backerguiige, Patna, Mymensingh, Dacca and Shahabad. A 
sentence of forfeiture of property was pa^sed during 1865, un- 
der Section 121 of the Indian Penal Code, upon Moulvie 
Ahmedoollah, who was convicted in the Sessions Court of 
Patna of abetting the waging of war against the Queen. 
Capital sentence was passed upon him by the Sessions Judge, 
but it was reduced by the High Court to transportation for 
life. There were j)euding, on the files of the Sessions Judges 
at the close of the year, 225 cases in which 576 persons had been 
committed for trial. 

The High Court, as a Court of A|>peal, dealt with 681 cases. 
The sentences passed by Sessions Judges were confirmed in 
561, reversed in 63, and modified in 52 ; while in 5 cases 
retrials were ordered or fresh evidence was called for under Sec- 
tion 422 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, and 45 appeals 
were pending at the close of the year. On the whole, the re- 
sults are not unfavourable to the Sessions Judges. They are 
extremely favourable to the Judges of the 24-Pergunnah8, 
Nuddea, and Hooghly, of the first two of whom no orders were 
interfered with by the High Court in appeal. Trials are held 
by Jury in these districts, and no appeal is allowed by law on 
matters of fact. It is shown that 70 cases concerning 88 per- 
sons came before the High Court as a Court of reference. Of 
these, 5 cases concerning 5 persons were references under the 
old law, the offences having been committed before the Penal 
Code came into force. In the remaining 65 cases the references 
were made for confirmation of the sentences of death passed, 
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by Sessions Judges on 8S persons. Sentences of death were 
confirmed and executed on 56 persons, v^hile in the eases of 18 
persons, they were cnnfimuted to the alternative punishment for 
murder, rr-r., transportation for life ; and in the case of one 
person, though the capital sentence was confirmed by the High 
Court, it was commuted the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
to transportation for life. In regard to B convicts, the High 
Court disagreed with the findings o-f the Sessions Courts as to 
the nature of the offence committed, and passed lighter sen- 
tences of transportation for 10 yeare^ and 5 persons were ac- 
quitted and released. Proceedings were submitted by the 
Lower Courts under Section 434 of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure in 84 cases, out of which the orders passed were cancel- 
led by the High Court in 53 cases, iaaodiSed in 2,. and confirm- 
ed in 26 cases, leaving 3 pending when the year closed. Qn 
the other hand, the proceedings were called for by the High 
Court in 13 cases, in whii'h it was found necessary to reverse 
the orders of the Lower Courts in 9 instances, and to amend 
them in 1 ; no interference was found necessary in 3 cases. In- 
addition to this worfe, the High Court as a Court of Revision, 
during the year, addressed 224 letters, and recorded 87 re- 
aolutions on the periodical criminal statements submitted by 
Sessions Judges and Magistrates. By the High Court in its 
original criminal jurisdiction of 279 persons committed for 
trial, 6 were discharged without trial, 76 (including 10 dis- 
charged under Section 8, Act XIII. of 1865) were acquitted, 
and J97 were convicted. No capital sentence was passed, and 
3 onl}" were condemned to transportation for life, and one to 
solitary confinement. 

Tht Jury Systevi worked well in the districts into which it 
Was introduced in 1862. Tlie Judges of these districts as a rule, 
expressed themsehes very favourably of the system, and the re- 
sults on the whole show that the Juries discharged tiieir duties 
with iquightness and intelligence. There certainly were cases in 
which verdicts were given not in accordanee with evidence, but 
such were few, and the error wais most comnmnly in favour 
of the accused. In cases where a wrong verdict is given against 
the prisoner, the power vested in the Local Government, under 
Section 54 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, affords a remedy 
for the evil. The success of the system of trial by Jury must 
of course depend, partly on the proper selection of persons to^ 
form the Jury list of a district, but mainly on the ability and 
care with which the Sessions Judge performs his duty of setting 
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before the Jury the evidence adduced, its legal value, and its 
bearing on the crime of which the parties stand charged. 

MagUtrates mid Judicial Training . — The Court strongly 
urges on the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal tlie importance of 
selecting invariably the most experienced and efficient of the 
Officers at his disivosal to serve as Judges in those districts in 
which trial by Jury exists. The Court suggests that officers, 
when first promoted to the Bench, should be appointed to dis-^ 
tiicfls where all criminal trials are still conducted with assessors, 
and where, therefore, their proceedings are to a greater extent 
under the control of the High Court than they are in Jury dis-^ 
tricts. Magistrates and Collectors should devote some consider- 
able portion of their time to the trial of important cases in* 
stead of leaving the whole judicial work to their subordinates, 
and confining themselves to hearing the few and comparatively 
petty appeals that lie to them. In 1864^ the Court pressed 
strongly on the Government the duty of so refoiming the pre- 
sent system as to leave Magistrates no excuse to evade one of 
the most important duties of their office, and one Imparting to 
them that practical experience, which will qualify them for the 
still more responsible office of Judge. Magistrates performed 
less judicial work in 1866 .than in the previous year. Looking 
to the number of witnesses examined as the fairest test, in Nud- 
dea and the 24-Pergunuah8 the Magistrate did no work ; iu 
Mymensingh he examined only 5 witnesses iu the year ; and in 
Tirhoot, Shahabad, Moorshedabad, Jcssore, Dinagepore, Dacca, 
Cuttack and Beerbhooiu, the number of witnesses examined was 
so small as not to reach the average of 7 per mensem. The 
Magistrates of Monghyr, WestBurdwan, Balasore, Furreedpore, 
Howrah, Patna, Pubua, liungpore, Bogra and Sylhet, in addi- 
tion to their revenue and miscellaneous duties, took a fair share 
of the judicial work. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN BENGAL. 

1866-66. 

This Report is submitted by Mr, W. S. Atkinson, Director of 
Public Instruction, Lower Provinces. ^ 

General Statistics . — At the close of April 1866 the colleges 
and schools maintained with aid from the State amounted to 
2,561, attended by 1,13,862 pupils. The increase was 288 
schools, and 10,786 pupils. In addition to these 197 private 
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schools receiving no aid from Goveniment furnished returns, 
which shew that they were attended by 7*443 students : — 


April SOtii ih66. 


Goveesment Instituiionb. 
Colleges f General,) 

(/olleKiB f Professional. iiicludin« Law Depts). 

Vfedlcal College i Veruacului' Ueparimenta) 

Uudreasna 
School of Art 
Normal Schools — 

For Masters 
. For Mittresses 
[Schools for boys : 
fiaglish- 

Higher Class 
Middle CIhss 
V ernacular— 

Middle Class 
I Ijower Cls'*s 

[Schools for girls (Native,) 

PEIVATE iNSTITt’TIONS UNPER INSPECTION. 
Jieceiviuff aflowtnces under the 
OranUin~Aid Rules, 

[OollGges (General ) ... 

Normal Schools — 

For Masters 
For Mistress s .. 

Schords tor boys : 

English — 

Higher Class 
Middle Class 
Vernacular- 
Middle Class 
Lower Class 
School of useful A rt.s 
Schools for Girls— 

European and other Foreign rarps 
Native 

Beceioing allowances under other Rules, 
Normal Pchnols. (for Masters) 
fSchools for boys ; 

English— 

Hitcher Class 
Middle Class 
Vernacular— 

.Middle Class 
Lower Class 
Schools for girls— 

Kurop^aa and other Foreign races 
Native 


Receiving no allowances, 

Rchools for boys ; 

English— 

Higher Class 
Middle Class 
Vernacnlar— 

Middle Class 
Lower Class 
Pcbools for girls (Native) 


Insiitu- 

iions. 

Pupils. 

7 

•753 

8 

to57 

2 

241 

2 

103 ' 

1 

29 

23 

1 ,26(1 

1 

U 

r.o 

9,889 

10 

7U9 

107 

7.325 

Bl 

2 7-7 

3 

l.*>8 



S 

339 

2 

61 

1 

lu 

R2 

10,334 

2(1 j 

11,515 

40 S 

19.283 

301 

U,403 

1 

246 

7 

569 

143 

-- ■ ] 209 

3,629 


oo,a3J» 

I 

28 

i ' 

173 

1 6 

680 

17fi 

6,64(1 

831 

26,9*4 

2 

•74 

40 

1 |i«7 

706 

—— 1 yj/ 

■ 35,153 

2,561 

1,13.P62 

7 

l,4ftl 

54 

2, 014 

3ft 

1,467 

78 

1 962 

25 

489 

107 

7 4Sa 


* Inclusive of 13 out-atudents. 


t Inclusive of 31 out-studenis, 
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The increase was not so great as in former years owing to an 
epidemic ift some of the central districts, but as usual it was 
greatest in grant-in-aid schools which rose from 1,007 with an 
attendance of 49,844, to 1,209 with an attendance of 55,339, the 
increase including 3 Colleges afl&liated to the University of Cal- 
cutta. A gratifying advance is noticed in the number of Girls* 
schools which rose from 163 to 195, and the number of pupils 
from 4,186 to 5,223. The most important change in the list of 
Government Institutions, is the addition of 11 Normal schools 
for the training of teachers. The number of these Institutions 
in operation last year was 13. 

Exclusive of the charges in schools which receive no aid from 
the State, the total expenditure on Education for the year is re- 
turned at Rs. 22,86,799, of which Rs. 9,06,323 was contributed 
from local sources, the net charge upon the public revenue amount- 
ing to Rs. 13,80,476. Taking the total revenue of the Lower 
Provinces for the year at Rs. 1 5,85,99,901, th'e State expendi- 
ture on Education was 8 per cent, of the public income, and 
the cost of each student a little under Rs. l2-2 or about £1-4-3. 
Thi5 is slightly less than the cost per head in the previous 
year, wdiile the cost per head defrayed from private sources rose 
5 per cent., from Rs. 7-9 to Rs. 7-15-4 (nearly 16 shillings^. 
The total increase in Government expenditure was Rs. 1,24,869, 
being rather less than 10 per cent, on the expenditure of 
1864-65, while private expenditure increased by Ks. 1,26,760, 
or rather more than 16 per cent. The receipts from fees in- 
creased by Rs. 69,011, the collections having amounted to Rs. 
5,13,238 against Rs. 4,44,227 in 1864-65. Th6 increase 
in Government Institutions was Rs. 21,754 and in Aided Ins- 
titutions Rs. 47,257. The amount realized from fees, in Govern- 
ment and Aided Institutions in 1861-62 was Rs. 2,57,361 ; in 
1862-63 Rs. 2,94,531; in 1863-64 Rs. - 3,48,576 ; in 1864-66 
Rs. 4,44^227 and in 1865-66 Rs. 6,13,238. The money was 
thus spent ; — 
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Source op Charge. 

Expenditure. 

o g . 

« a> 

o »- 1 

3 1 

From 

imperial 

Fuud.«. 

From 

Local 

Funds. 

Total, 

Percent 

total 

pend 

Direction, 

42,422 


42,422 

1-85' 

Inspeutiou, 

Government Colleger — 

1,89,709 


1,89,709 

‘8- 29; 

General, ... 

1.27,673 

76,417 

2,04,090 

2,03,832 

8-96; 

Special,* •• 

1,69,360 

34,472 

8-9li 

Government Mudresaas, ... 

I Government Schools — ^ 

16,030 

3,369 

19,399 

84j 

; General, ... 

2,58,282 

2.17,691 

4,75,973 

20-81 

j Special, t ... 

! Girls* Schools 
jPrivate Colleges (Aided) — 

1,09,623 

4,814 

1,14,437 

5* 

7,410 

35 

7,445 

•32 

General, 

Private Schools (Aided) — 

19,374 

57,855 

77,229 

3-37 

General, 

2,64,822 

4,43,019 

7,07,841 

30-95 

Special, t 
jOirls* Schools, 

5,331 

14,391 

19,722 

86 

30,628 

50,750 

81,278 

3-55 

jScholarBhjps, ... 

1,12,690 

3,510 

' 1,16,100 

6 07 

iMisceiJaueoue, 

27,322 

... 

1 27,322! 1-19 

1 Total, 

13,80,476 

9,06,323 22,86^799, 


The Calcutta University , — The number of candidates for 
the Kntrance Examination was 1,600, against 1,396 of the 
preceding year. Of these, 1,321 were from Bengal, and the 
rfemaining 179 from the North West Provinces, the Punjab, 
and Ceylon. Of the candidates from Bengal, 433 were suc- 
cessful, 45 being placed in the First, and 388 in the Second 
Division; 22 1 of these were from Government schools; 164 
from private aided schools, and 43 from private unaided schools ; 
3 were private students, and 2 were school masters. Classi- 
fying the successful candidates according to their professed creed, 
356 were Hindoos, 10 Mahomedans, and 23 Christians; while 
44 describe themselves as Brahmists, Deists, or Theists. The 

proportion of successful to unsuccessful candidates was consider- 



' — - — 

♦ Includiug the Vernacular Departments of the Medical College. 

t Including three Normal Schools for Masters, one Normal School for Mistresses, 
and the School of Art. 

X Including three Normal Schools for Masters, one Normal School for Mistresses, 
^ and the School of Useful Arts. 
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ably less than in previous years. The general failure occurred 
in English literature and is ascribed to the unusual difficirl- 
ty of the papers set by the Examiners, and their presumed 
strictness in their award of marks. The number of can- 
didates for the first Examination in Arts was 446, of whom 339 
were from Bengal and 47 from :the North-West Provinces, 
the Punjab, and Ceylon. Of the Bengal candidates 25 passed 
in the First Division and 153 in the Second Division. One 
hun*dred and twenty-two candidates entered for the B. A, 
Examination, of whom 116 were from Bengal and the remainder 
from the North-West Provinces. Amongst the former the 
number of successful candidates was 75, of whom 66 were 
students of Government colleges, 15 belonged to aided 
institutions, and 4 w'ere schoolmasters. The First Di- 
vision contained 18 names and the Second 57. For the 
M. A. Degree tliere were 18 candidates, of whom 16 pas- 
sed successfully, viz ^ 2* in Languages, 5 in History, 4 

in Mental and Moral Philosophy, 3 in Mathematics, and 1 
in Natural History and Physical Science. Of these 10 were 
from the Presidency College, 1 from the Medical College, 2 
from the Dacca College, 1 from the Free Church Institution, and 
1 w^as a schoolmaster. The whole were Hindoos. At the Law 
Examination 22 candidates were present, of whom 11 passed 
for the Degree of B. L. — 4 in 1 lie First and 7 in the Second 
Division. Thirteen candidates at the same time obtained 
diplomas as Licentiates in Law. For the first B. M. examina- 
tion there were 6 candidates, all of whom were found qualified’, 
4 being placed in the First and 1 in the Second Division. Fox 
the first exani'ination for the License in Medicine and Surgery 
there were 35 candidates, of whom 10 passed successfully, 
4 being placed in the First Division and 6 in the Second 
Division. For the second examination there were 26 candidates 
of whom 20 passed successfully, 6 in the First and 15 in the 
Second Division. For tlie License in Civil Engineering there 
were 5 candidates, two of whom passed in the Second Division. 

Government Colleger . — The following shows their condition 
and progress : — 



Government Colleges, 
General.' 

os 

0) 

O 

Number on the Rolls 
ON 3Uth April. 

Cost of eachi 
Student in 
1865-66. 1 

_i 

CO 

CG 

1863. 

CO 

C3D 

rH 

1865. 

1866. 

From Imperial 
Funds. 

From Fees and 
" endowment. | 

Total. 


Rs. 






Hs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Presidency, 

10 

227 

289 

360 

323 

301* 

189 

106 

295 

Sanskrit, ... 

3 


16 

22 

26 

20 

318 

27 

346 

Hoogbly, 

b 

1 66 

65 

82 

133 

141 


237 

237 

Dacca, 

5 

!i38 

128 

111 

129 

110 

171 

51 

222 

Kiahuagbur, 

5 

38 

44 

47 

61 

74 

262 

50 

312 

Berhampore, 

5 

26 

32 

48 

77 

74 

235 

51 

28t‘) 

Patna, 

3 


5 

18 

21 

20t 

517 

46 

563 

Total, 


495 

1 

579 

688 

770: 740 

1 

176 

106 

282 


Of the Avhole in 1866 237 were sons of Zemindars, Talookars 
and persons of independent income ; 82 sons of Merchants, Bank- 
ers, Banians, and Brokers; 114? sons of professional persons 
236 sons of Government Servants and Pensioners; 6 were sons of 
shopkeepers and 66 are not classified. The total cost of the 
colleges in 1866-66 was Es. 2, 04?, 090, of which Bs. 1,27,673 was 
frciu imperial and Ks. 76,417 from local funds. The average 
cost of the smdents per head increased during the year from 
Rs. 248 to Rs. 282, the charge against Government having 
risen from Rs. 157 to Us'. 176, and the charge against private 
income from Rs. 91 to Rs. 106. This is a consequence of the 
larger salaries paid to the Principals and Professors under the 
new organization of the upper branch of the Educational Service 
which came into operation in July 1866. It was determined 
that the' rate in the Mofussil Colleges which, except at Patna, 
is Bs. 6 a month, should remain for the present unchanged ; 
but that the rate in the Presidency College should be raised 
from Rs, 10 to Rs. 12 a month from the commencement of the 
next academical year. The number of under- graduate students 
attending the Law Classes at the end of the year was 370, 
against 297 in the previous year, and besides these 19 out- 
students were attending particular courses of lectures.. ♦ The 


• Exclusive of 9 out •students. 


t Exclusive of 4 out-students. 
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six Law Schools cost Rs. 39,386, of which Rs. 24,914 was 
fiom fees and endowments. Each student cost Rs. 118. There 
was a small decrease in the number of undergraduate students 
attending the Primary or English class of the Medical Col- 
lege. At the end of the year the number on the rolls was 128, 
against 139 at the same date of the preceding year. The 
average roll number throughout the year fell from 145 to 136. 
Each in the undergraduate class cost Rs. 666 of which only 
Rs.* 37 was from fees, &c. In the vernacular department the 
cost of each was Rs. 167 of which Rs. 8 was from fees. In the 
Bengali and Military classes the monthly average attendance was 
244. There were 43 students a month in the civil engineering 
department of the Presidency College each of whom cost Ks. 
766 of which only Rs. 57 was met from fees. The Govern- 
ment School of Art was reorganised at an annual cost of Rs. 
18,000 besides fees. The Calcutta and Hooghly Mudressas 
showed but feeble signs of vitality, and under present arrange- 
ments little is to be expected of them. The 103 students paid 
a fee of 8 annas a mouth and cost Rs. 213 each. 

Government Sckools.— Vl\e 276 schools contained 21,687 
scholars, each of whom cost Rs. 29 each, of which Ks 11 was 
met from fees. The total cost was Rs. 5,76,128 of which Rs. 
2,24,433 was met from fees. In the Chittagong district u 
Boarding school was e^stablislied in the village of Manikcharri 
for the benefit of the Hill Tribes, at a monthly cost of Rs. 76-8. 
The English Departments opened a year ago in the Norujal 
Schools in Calcutta, Hooghly, Dacca, and Patna failed in the 
object for which they were established. Students with the pro- 
per qualifications could not he induced to culcr them, because 
they are not affiliated to the University. The Syndicate declines 
to accord the privileges of school masters to the pdpil-teachers. 
The number of teachers who obtained certificates in tiie Nor- 
mal Schools of Calcutta, Hooghly and Dacca was 612. 3'he 
number on the rolls on an average each inontli was 1,025, each 
of whom cost Rs. 90 of which Rs. 4 was met from local funds. 
By the opening of new Normal Schools an important ad- 
vance was made during the year in the means of raising a sup- 
ply of teachers qualified for conducting the middle and lower 
class schools throughout the country. '' 

Non-Government Schools . — There were 2,266 containing 
90,4©2 pupils, each of whom cost Rs. lO-lO of which Rs. 6-13 
was from fees. The following table shows : — 

VoL. XI., Part II. 1 
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The results obtained by the Schools of the Higher Clas&, Government 
and Private^ in 1865-66. 


Schools of thb Higher 
Class. 

Number of 
Schools. 

No. of Btu- 
deuts who 
passed En- 
trance. 

No. of stu- 
dents who 
gained 
Sch 0 1 ar - 
ships. 

Government Schools, 

S3 

33 

225 

225 

87 

87 

Private Schools — 

Christian (aided,) 

Ditto (unaided,) 

4 

io 

16 

7 

7 

Missionary (aided,) 

Ditto (unaided,) 

11 

5 

16 

27 

36 

63 

9 

11 

20 

1 Native (aided,) 

i. Ditto (unaided,) 

34 

9 

43 

87 

37 

124 

34 

12 

46 

, Total 

96 

428 

160 


Granta-in-Aid , — The number of institutions receiving grants 
rose from 1,007 to 1,209 or 20 per cent., and the amount of the 
grants from Rs. 2,07,778 to Rs. 2,45,672 or 18J per cent. The 
additional Institutions Avhich obtained grants during the year 
amounted to 249, and their grants to Rs. 81,600 per annum. 
Amongst these, three are Colleges situated in Calcutta, affiliat- 
ed to the University in Arts, viz., the Cathedral Mission Col- 
lege, connected with the Church Missionary Society, Rs. 4,800 
.per annum, — the College of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, Rs. 4,200 per annum, — and St. Xavier s 
College, supported by the Society of Jesus, Rs. 3,600 per an- 
num. Besides this, 44 schools already aided obtained aug- 
mented grants aggregating Rs. 6,732 per annum. On the 
other hand, grants aggregating Rs. 10,824 per annum, were 
I withdrawn from 66 schools, which were either temporarily or 
permanently closed ; and the grants to 32 other schools were 
reduced to the extent of Rs. 4,720 per annum. Hence the 
net iucrease in the number of institutions of all classes for 
which grants w'ere sanctioned during the year is 194,4(ftnd 
the additional charge upon the State, Rs. 72,788, Casual 
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grants for special purposes were sanctioned to the extent of 
Rs. 10,241, distributed amongst 71 schools. Ihe following 
shows the details — 

Statement shewing ihe grants drawn during 1865 -66, hy Private Insti’ 
tutions in operation on the 30i/i April 1866. , 



Number of In- 
stitutions. 

Number of Stu- 
, dents. 

Amount of Go- 
vernment 
grant per an- 
num. 

Cost to Govern- 
ment of each 
student per 
aiiDum. 

Under Missionary bodies, ... 

Ks 

244 

Rs. 

10,532 

Rb. 

55,727 

Rs. As. P. 
5 4 7 

Under other Christian bodies, 

27 

1,954 22,886 

j 

11 14 5 

Under Native Managers, ... 

938 

42,872, 1,66,959 

3 14 3 

Total, ••• 

1,209 

55,358 

2,45,572 

4 6 H 


Primary Education.— syst^eiu ui 
instituted some years ago. undei;an additional Inspector Baboo 
Bhoodeb Mookerjee, iu Zillahs Burdwan Nuddea. and Jessore. 
received considerable extension. Ihe xMidnapore Zillah was 
added to the districts assigned to him, and a new 1 raining 
Siool for Gurus was opened at the siidder station to, pro- 
vide for the wants of the Patshalas of the Zillah He also 
IxtLded his operations to Zillah Bancoorah on the west of 
Bind wan, and received instructions to push forward from Jiud. 
deaLo Mooishedabad. In addition to this, another Inspector, 
with a staff of three Deputy Inspectors, was established 
in North-East Bengal, and commenced similar operations m 
Zillahs Rajshahi, Diiiagepore, and Ruiigpore, vvhere three new 
Training schools were opened, each lyith its full complenient 
'' ■■ In some districts, the outbreak of 


of 76 stipendiary pupils. 

enidemic fever, and to a ie»s v..v- . — - 

Susly affected the working of the schools and checked, 
seiioub y _ oll/MwanoA fnr dipse drawbacks. 


a tllC - « , 1 11 

their extension, but with due allowance for these drawbackfi. 
Sr progress reported must be regarded, as in a high degree 
satisfitory and cheering ; and great credit is due to the two 
Inspectors for the energy and judgment they displayed lU 
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oonJucling the operations entrusted to them. The two Inspect- 
ors have 16 Deputy Inspectors under them. 

Lispectovs , — The numbers of schools increased so much that 
eight Deputy Inspectors were appointed in addition to the 
former staff. 

Buildvif/s . — The erection of a building for the Calcutta Uni- 
versity having been authorized, at a cost of Ks, 2,52,221, ex- 
clusive of out-offices, a site was selected for the edifice on the 
west side of College Street facing College Square, and' the 
foundations were commenced. A grant of Ks. 3,500 was sanc- 
tioned for the construction of a new School-house at Kanchee 
to meet an equal amount contributed by private subscrip- 
tions. In Behar, the unexpended balance of the grant for Ver- 
nacular Schools amounting to Rs. 7,062, has been made 
available towards the erection of suitable buildings for these.- 
institutions. The new building for the Berhampore College 
progressed slowly. 

Books . — The last report of the School Book Society, for 
the year ending 31st December 1866, shews a steady increase 
in the demand for books and apparatus. The amounts rea- 
lized by sale in the last three years, have been Rs. 42,493 in 
1863, Rs. 64,577 in 1864, and Ks, 64,317 in 1865. The num- 
ber of books issued in these years were respectively 13.9,370 
copies, 169,418 copies, and 184,043 copies. The following 
abstract shews the languages of the books issued in 1864 and 
1865. 


Books. 

Cop 

les. 


1864. 

1866. 

English 

... 70,641 

68,526 

Sanskrit .... 

... 1,409 

2,068 

Bengali 

... 76,582 

83,588 

Hindi 

... 5,616 

3,890 

Ooriya 

... 5,922 

12,824 

Santhali 

10 

3 

Khasia 

... 1,322 

611 

Arabic 

21 

29 

Persian 

136 

71 

Urdu 

... 3,930 

2,683 

A ziglo- Asiatic 

... 3,829 

9,851 

Total 

... 169,418 

184,043 


During the last year the Society printed ten new publications 
comprising 21,425 copies, and new editions of 23 old publica- 
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tions to the extent of 127,000 copies. It employed 84 agents 
for distributing its books in the country districts. 

Classification of Educational Officers, — A scheme for the 
re-organization of the upper branch of the Educational service, 
which was recommended to the Government of India in the 
early 'part of 1864, received the sanction of Her Majesty’s Se- 
cretary of State in a despatch dated the 9th December of that 
year, and was brought into operation on the 1st July 1865. 
The* scheme includes all officers of the General Department of 
the service, who leceive salaries of Qs. 500 a month and up- 
wards. These are classified as follows : — A Director of 
Public Instruction on Rs. 2,000, rising to Es. 2,500 by an an- 
nual increase of Es. 60 a month. Two First Class Officers on 
Ks. 1,250, rising to Es. 1,500 by an annual increase of fts. 60 
a month after the first year and of Es. 100 a month after each 
of the two following years. Six second class officers on Rs. 
1,000, rising to Es. 1,250 by the same annual increase as in the 
preceding class. Ten third class officers on Rs. 7 60, rising to 
Rs. 1,000 by an annual increase of Rs. 50 a month after each 
of the first two years, and of Rs. 75 a month after each of the 
two subsequent years. Thirteen fourth class officers on Ks. 
500, rising to Hs. 750 by an-annual increase of Rs. 60 a month. 
It is hoped that a somewhat similar classification may shortly 
be sanctioned for the Lower Branch of the service which is 
now inadequately paid as compared with subordinate officers 
in other departments, and is consequently less attractive than 
formerly to men of education possessing the requisite qualifica- 
tions. 

Employment of Educated Natives. — The Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor issued fresh instructions confirming with some amend- 
ments the resolution of 30th January 1866, which laid down the 
principles upon which the admission of candidates for minis- 
terial employments in Mofussil offices is to be regulated. Rules 
of procedure were circulated to all heads of offices, the most 
important of which imposes a check on the apprentice system 
which prevails in all Mofussil offices. By the orders of 1866 it 
was prescribed that no apprentice should be admitted into any 
office without the express sanction of the head of the office. 
It has been further prescribed by the rules now circulated that 
not more than five apprentices shall be retained in any office, 
and that apprentices failing to obtain a paid appointment with- 
in five years, shall not be retained in any capacity. 

Inspector's Report on the Central Division. — Mr. Woodrow^ 
the Inspector, reports tliat the Inspectors can see but a small 
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portion of their schools in any one year, and thus the work of 
inspection is falling more and more into the hands of the De- 
put}^ Inspectors. If the Deputy Inspector is an active and in- 
telligent officer, who not only works himself but makes the 
teachers under him work, the schools go on well ; but if he is 
lazy or over-indulgent, the fact soon shews itself in the charac- 
ter of his schools. The Deputy Inspectors forward monthly to 
the Inspector a diary of their work, and jn this diary, among 
other notices, the state of each school they visit is recoi*ded. 
The condition of a school will be either good, middling, or bad. 
Her Majesty’s Government in England have sub-divided these 
heads. A good school may be either excellent or good, a mid- 
dling school either fair or moderate, and a bad school either in- 
different or bad. These six heads of excellent and good, fair 
and moderate, indifferent and bad, have been adopted in this 
country. The Deputy Inspector enters in his diary the state 
of each school he visits under one or other of these six heads. 
The single word tells the Inspector whether the school is im- 
proving or declining. If the Inspector visits ten or twelve out 
of the fifty schools under a Deputy Inspector, and finds their 
state is, on the whole, correctly estimated, he may assume that 
the character ol the rest of the fifty is correct. The supervision 
of the Inspector is essential to maintain a due uniformity. 
When an Inspector cannot see a fair percentage of the work of 
his Deputy Inspectors every year, his division ought to be re- 
duced in extent. The Central Division is too large. The eight 
Deputy Inspectors last year showed most convincingly that 
the one great obstacle to improvement was that girls leave 
school on being married, and that they marry before they 
are ten years old. They mourn over the custom as a na- 
tional misfortune, and yet very lately two of them married 
their daughters at the age of eight years. When officers Avho 
are paid to help on the work of female education as a part of 
their duty actually hinder it by their example, much pro- 
gress ctinnot be expected in their districts. The Deputy In- 
spectors on salaries of from Ks. 100 to Rs. 200 a month drew 
Es. 12,989 as salary and Rs. 3,235 as travelling allowance dur- 
ing the year. Each on an average visited ISO schools and tra- 
velled 1,799 miles. The people of the country are every yestr 
availing themselves, more and more, of the grant-in-aid sys- 
tem, and the extension of education is thus being made by 
the only men who can render it permanent. Government and 
Missionai'ies are pioneers, and without their efforts the whole 
country would have been as backward now as it was fifty 
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j^ears ago. But the labours of the last fifty years are now be- 
ginning to bear fruit, the pioneering work is almost done, and 
those for whom so much labour has been expended daring so 
many years are able now to undertake part of the work themselves. 
In the Central Division, in which education has spread most 
widely, *the cost of inspection is 6-2- 6th per cent., or one anna in 
a rupee, and the cost of instruction is 93 *3- 6th per cent., or IB 
annas in the rupee. The sum expended by Government on 
the general head of instruction amounts to Bs. 1,71,069, and 
that by the people to Rs. 3,33,063 ; or one rupee from Go- 
vernment draws forth two rupees from the people. Lower class 
vernacular education under Missionary control is more expen- 
sive than similar education under Mative managers. Each 
boy in a middle class Vernacular school costs double the sum 
of each boy in a lower class school. It is worthy of notice that 
Government pays almost as much for each boy in its own mid- 
dle class Vernacular schools as for each boy in a higher class 
aided school educating up to the University Entrance. The 
people readily pay three rupees for every rupee that Govern- 
ment spends on its own English schools, while for Vernacular 
schools exactly equal contribution to the Government expen- 
diture is the rule. Missionaries educate between two and three 
boys in the Vernacular for the same cost as one boy in Eng- 
lish, but the fees that they can exact from their Vernacular 
schools are but small. Girls’ schools are much more expensive 
than boys’ schools. The cost is great, while the progress is small. 
The lowest cost of the education of a girl is Rs. 9-2-10 a year, 
while the lowest coat for a boy is Rs. 2-9, or four boys may 
be educated at a little more than the cost of one girl, and in 
a much higher course. The Normal School at Calcutta, which 
for fifteen years has been supported by the Female Instruction 
Society for India and the East, trains ten students only. It 
is much to be regretted that the number is so small, as nearly 
twice as many teachers could be trained at a very small ad- 
ditional expense, and so the cost per head both to Government 
and the Society could be reduced by fully a third part. The 
cost to Government for each Governess is Rs. 88 yearly, and 
to the Society Rs. 631, even though the proceeds from fees 
amount to Rs. 190 for each student. The expenditure on 
the ten pupils last year was Rs, 9,622, which gives Rs, 
962 as the cost of each pupil teacher. No Government Col- 
lege spends any thing like so large a sum on each scholar. 
Rival schools near each other are injurious to education. A 
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boy dissatisfied at some {muisbznent for breach of discipline in 
the one, goes to the other. Both try to have low fees. The 
receipts from fees and subscriptions do not enable either to pay 
for first-rate talent and experience, and hence neither school 
can rise to the standard that would be attained by one united 
school. There are several examples of such school! UEidev 
native managers. In country villages aided rival schools cause 
an injury to instruction, and a waste of public money. The 
most interesting feature in the educational operations of the 
year is the extension of female education. Not only is there 
an increase of the numbers under instruction, but the quality 
of the instruction improved. The number of girls attending 
schools in this division rose from 1,963 in 1865 to 3,307 in 
1866. 

South East Division. — Mr. Bellett, the Inspector, had 14 
Deputy Inspectors who supervised 968 schools to which they 
paid 2,317 visits travelling 21,623 miles. The lower class ver- 
nacular schools are all opened almost on the borders of civiliza- 
tion, viz.^ under the Garrow Hills in Mymensingh, in the Hill 
Tracts of Chittagong, among the wilds of North and East Ca- 
char, and among the net-work of waters in the Sunderbuns. 
No application was made to Government this year for sanction 
of a sum of money for distribution among the Pundits and Stu- 
dents of the Sanskrit Toles. Owing to a hostile social move- 
ment, raised by the Hindu Hitioshini, the Tole Pundits were not 
willing to accept of the benefit offered by Government. They 
refused to send in pupils to the Tole examination, or receive re- 
wards as they did last year. This disinclination will be difficult 
to overcome. 

South West Division. — Mr, W. W. Hunter, B. A., C. S., was 
Inspector. The Division contained 283 schools and 16,043 
Bcholars. The desire for education among the higher ranks is 
^ represented by an increase of one per cent., the desire among 
the 'general community is represented by an increase of 17*5 
per cent., and among those humbler but still respectable classes 
of it who have to be content with a Vernacular educa- 
tion by an increase of 18 per cent. There was a greater desire 
for Vernacular education. While the average cost to the State 
in the higher clfiiss schools remained stationary .at Bs. 19-2 
per pupil, the cost of each pupil in the Government Vernacular 
schools fell from Ks. 6 4 in 1864-63 to Be. 5-8 in 1666^66, or 
12 per cent, of the whole charge. The direct system, or Zillah 
schools, educated 1,040 boys at a cost of Bs. 19,908 ; the aided 
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system under Missionary management educated 403 boys at a 
cost to the State of Rs. 3,696 ; the aided system under native 
management educated 1,228 boys at a cost of Rs. 10,082 to 
Government. For the education of each boy under the direct 
or Zillah school system, Government therefore paid Rs. 19 
per annum ; for each boy under the aided system in Missionary 
schools, Government paid Rs. 9 per annum, and for each boy 
under the aided system as conducted by native managers, it 
paicf Rs. 8 per annum. From the 1,040 Ziliah school boys 
came nineteen successful candidates at tlie Entrance Examina*- 
tion, being 1*8 per cent, of the total number of i)upi1s in the 
Ziliah schools. The higher class Missionary schools, with their 
403 boys, produced (bur successful candidates or 1 per cent., 
and the higher class schools under native managers out of - 
1,228 boys could shew only five successful candidates, or less 
than half per cent. The article, therefore, that Government 
gets, is of more or less finished quality in proportion to the sum 
which Government pays. In the comparison the Missionary 
schools shew well, notwithstanding their comparative indiffeJT*- 
ence to the examination, which forms the test. Each pupil in 
a Mission school costs Government less than half of what a Zil- 
iah school pupil costs, yet the Missionary school pupils furnish 
rather more than half the percentage which the Ziliah school 
pupils passed of successful candidates at the Entrance Examina- 
tion. On the other hand, the higher class schools under native 
managers contrast unfavourably in this respect ; each of their 
])upil8 cost 42 per cent, of the sum Government paid for a 
Ziliah school pupil, but, in proportion to their total average at- 
tendance, they only sent 26 per cent, of the proportion of can- 
didates for the Entrance Examination that the Ziliah schools 
send. Compared with the higher class schools under Mission- 
aries, they shew still worse. Each of their pupils cost only 
one-ninth less than a Missionary school-boy, yet out of their , 
pupils, educated almost at the same expense to the State as the 
Missionary school boys, only 0 4 per cent, passed the Entrance ' 
Examination, or less than half the proportion of successful com- 
petitors from the Mission schools. What, therefore, the differ- 
ent kinds of schools gain in quantity they lose in quality, with 
the exception of the higher class Missionary schools. Mr. Hun- 
ter thinks th^t, taking both quantity and quality into ac- 
count, Government gets more for its money from the Mis- 
sion schools than from either of the other two. This of course 
applies only to direct education. As regards influence upon 
the people and all the wider purposes of public instruction, both 
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the Ziilah and the Aided schools undor native mansgers have a 
work to perform which Missionary schools are wholly incapable 
of doing. Of the middle class Engli&h and Hindee school at 
Cbyebaasa it is reported that the Coles who form half the 
school are very slow. They have to assist their parents in the 
fields and at home and the majority attend the school every 
day from a distance ranging between four and six miles ; so 
that they are obliged to start in the morning from their 
homes, to which they do not return till night-fall. ‘ Fa- 
, tigued and hungry they sit down wiih alacrity to their accus- 
tomed evening meal, a kind of home-brewed ale, called Handya, 
which possesses intoxicating properties, and leads lo dancing 
and singing instead of study. Those who would wish to study 
have another obstacle in the absence of lights. Labouring un- 
der such disadvantages, both natural and social, it is not to be 
wondered that in nine or ten years they, with very few exeej)- 
tions, acquire only such a knowledge of Hindee as just suffices 
to help them to the posts of chuprasees, constables, or, at most, 

, of” subordinate amlahs of the court. The poverty of the abori- 
ginal tribes tells heavily against the schooling fees. Previous 
to the school passing under the Education department, each 
Cole boy used to get a pice a day as a gratuity for attending 
the school. This allowance has now been discontinued, and a 
fee of one anna per mensem has been levied from each boy 
learning English. Nothing can speak more strongly as to the 
restless and unsettled character of the aborigines than the irre- 
gulavily of their boys in attending school. It is considered a 
serious matter when 20 per cent, of a Bengali school is absent 
^ but less than half the Coles are daily present. 

North W^st Division,— -Dr, Fallon w^as Inspector. The ad- 
tatlce of the lower education depends on the Deputy Inspector, 
and 'it was slight except in I'irhoot and Shahabad. Speaking 
generally, one-half the lower schools in Behar still resisted more 
' or lesi any change or reform. The bad schools were many, 
because good teachers were too few. There are Mahomedan 
teachers who will steadily evade teaching Geography and 
Arithmetic, because the Mahoroedan invocation or prayer Bis^ 
miillah-ur-rahman-ur-raheem is not on the printed text. Nor 
is the culture which would make men better and happier of any 
Valub in the' eyes of those who, caring only for wealth and 
power, believe that men are good or evil only as nature has 
made them, while they cultivate the arts of fraud and decep- 
tion by which, as a rule, the members of the community they 
' inove in have grown rich and strong. The Sonthai Mission 
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Training school at Taljheri continued to improves but secular- 
knowledge waa not aufHciently attended to. Yet it is a great . 
thing that the number oi' Sonthals who learn to read and writa^^ 
and to do auma in Arithmetic should increase every year, and , 
that all this knowledge, elementary as it is, should, as it must, 
enable them tO hold their own against other races whose dia* : 
position to deal fairly is not on a par with their knowledge of 
letters. Not less important is the moral effect of a European 
Misbiionary in the midst of these people, taking a personal in- 
terest in tlieir conceius, and helping and protecting them when 
he can from the o\er-reaching of more crafty men. Of Behar 
the Inspector reports that the time has not yet arrived yvhexi 
the higher education now gi\en by the State can be made over 
without detriment to private bodies ; though certainly, as this 
higher educulion should be for the middle and higher classes 
chiefly, the rate ot tuition tees may well be raised, in the pre- 
sence of the last gieat rise which the money value of a know- 
ledge of English has received by the order which bars from 
Pleadership diplomas all who have not passed the University 
Entrance Examination. 

North East Dmnow.— The Uivision contained 224 Inslitu-'", 
tions with 10,168 pupils and an average daily attendance of 
6,781. Education among the Hill tribes in Assam is carried on 
through the insti uineiUality of the American Missionaries, to 
whom monthly grants of money are allowed by Government. 

Ot the numerous tribes which inhabit the hilly country sur- 
rounding the valley of the Brahmapootra, education has 
only leached four, the Cacharies, Mirics, Mikirs and Gar- 
rows. The progress does not seem to be very satisfactory. 
This grant has been going on since 1855, and more than lis. 
18,000 have been spent in endeavouring to educate these wild 
tribes. The question is, what result can be shown for tliis 
large expenditure ot money?. There are now 257 Kachariee ? 
and Miries receiving an elementary education in Assamese ait ^ 
an average cost of 5 annas 8 pie each per mensem to Goverii- 1 
inent. The schools are too numerous and too small, and the : 
Masters too underpaid to do much good. The Meekirs inhabit ^ 
the hilly tracts of country lying to the east and south-^ast pi' 
Nowgong. There is a tradition among them, that in former 
days their ancestors were able to read and write, and that the 
records of their people were written on dried buffalo skins. 
For some reason or other, thahill deities, oflfended at their ad- 
vance in learning, sent an army of rats, who devoured thmr 
parchments, since which time any man, who attemij»jbs to write, ; 
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is eaid to have his right arm witheced. Such absurd supersti- 
tions as these set. the people against eduuuciou, and the Mis- 
sionaries have had up hill work. In all the schools founded by 
the Missionaries, the medium of instruction is Assamese, 
whereas in all the Indigenous schuols supported by Govern- 
ment, the medium of instruction is the Bengali language. 

Vernacular Education * — Baboo Bhoodeb Mookerjee, S[)ecial 
Inspector, reports that his special scheme of Vernacular Edu- 
cation may be said to have emerged out of its experiin&utal 
character. Its general extension gradually throughout the 
country was sanctioned. Three other districts within the limits of 
the north-western educational division were taken in under a 
new Inspector, the large district of Midnapore was added to 
his circle; and the district o( Bancoorah or West Burdwan, 
Under this Inspector there were four training schools, each con- 
sisting of three teachers and seventy-five stipendiary pupils, 
costing in all Bs. 555 per ineiisein. The stipendiary pupils are 
in all cases village nominees, exce[)ting ten at each Training 
School, entertained as unattached students. Officiating ar- 
rangements for the village schools are made with the help of 
these students on the occurrence of such contingencies as death 
or sickness among the attached school- masters. In such cases, 
they draw stipends at the rate of lis. 8 j^er mouth. At the 
examination for entrance into these schools there was u large 
number of candidates. The epidemic lever seriously affected 
the patshalas. One Deputy Inspector reports that during the 
year no Goveniraenl employment was conferreii ouany patshala 
pupil of tljG Jiurdwan circle. The growing popularity of the 
. patshalas, therefore, received a sudden check. A leeling of disap- 
pointment began to rise up about them iii the popular mind. 
Generally speaking, the village teachers do their routine duties 
. carefully. The Deputy Inspector re[>ortb that the area ol the 
Gooshkara circle is about 900 square miles. The population 
' may he roughly estimated at 336,000 souls. The number of 
male children ol a school-going age, being assumed at I- 20th of 
the entire population, will be about iTsOOO. Now the entire 
number attending the thirty-five day schools under inspection 
is only 1,289. There can be little doubtjhat the other J5,7il 
cbildt'en or most of them are attending their guru patshalas 
n, with which we have not yet come in contact. This shews how 
. Very little we have been able tp accomplish after three years of 
continued exertion in the way ol improving the village patshalas 
of this district. The work to be done is vast ; the means at 
command, paniely seventy-five trained teachers at the years’ 
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end, is disproportionately small. At four of the patshalas under 
me the villagers have appointed teachers of English. But as the 
patshala hours are not interfered with by the English teacher<»,' 
the Inspector could take no official cognizance of the matter. 
This shews how easily English schools can go on of themselves 
without the least extraneous support, while vernacular educa** 
tion, to be improved in quality, needs every encouragement 
from Grovernmeut, and the most strenuous exertions on the part 
of the educational officers. The Deputy Inspector of the My 
inary circle reports that there was every hope of the night 
Bohools started by the certificated gurus proving a complete suc- 
cess. People of the lowest classes attended these schoolsi 
and paid half a day's labour of an adult equal to 2 annas for 
one month’s teaching. A whole day’s labour is the utmost that 
a schoolmaster will be at liberty to take from one of his pupils 
during a single mouth The Inspector repovis of the Midna- 
pore district that the difference between the Hindu with his 
complicated social system and the primitive Saiithal is most 
striking^ Nor is it less interesting to mark how Hinduism con- 
tinues to be aggressive among the various wild tribes of the 
district, aud how the customs and the language of the Bengali, 
considered to be so effete elsewhere, have vigour and growth 
among these rude tribes who adopt them more or less as they 
settle down to fixed agricultural habits of life. Patshalas are 
purely Hindu institutions, and are not found to exist among 
Huy other of the various races who inhabit the country. These 
institutions formed, in fact, a part of the old system of Hindu 
village communities. On a rough guess, the Hindu population 
of this district is something about 1,200,000. Applying the 
usual rule, the number oi patshala>going children in the dis- 
tiict will be about 75,000, and the number ot patshalas 3,000. 
I'lie Inspector met patshalas in every one ot the forty -three vil- 
lages which he visited where the people were even in [>art Hin- 
duf>. In four out of the twenty-tour thannas of the district 
which are inhabited by Ooriya Hindus, patshalas exist in as 
great number as in those inhabited by Bengalis. The Deputy 
Inspector in two weeks made out a list containing the names of 
373 patshalas attended by 8,426 pupils, all situated within a 
radius of but a few miles from the sudder station. Exclusive of* 
the four training schools and as many model patshalas attacked 
to them, this Inspector had under him, on 30ih Apiil 1866, 621 
village schools with an attendance of 16,561 pupils who paid 
Bs. 26,507’ 1 in fees and otherwise to their gurus. The total 
cost to Government in these schools was Bs. 21,643-11, and 
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tlieiefoie leea than 2 annas per month per pupil. The'patshalas 
are not and cannot be schools for the masses eiirclusively. 
They are primarily preparatory schools for the children of 
the higher and middle ranks, and at the same time, being ex- 
tremely cheap, are attended largely by children of the lower 
orders. The following shows the expenditure on this scheme in 
1865-66 : — 
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4 
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^atshalas, Aided 
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15,174 
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22.437 6 6 

26.876 14 0 

40,314 4 6 
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15,517 

11,791 

1 
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1 

20,761 7 2 
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Baboo Kassee Kanth llookerjee was a j) pointed Additional Ins- 
pector on 25th August 1866 to introduce this scheme into Raj- 
shahye, Dinagepore and Rungpore, the Secretary of State lor 
India in Council having expressed his satislaction at the results 
which had attended ilie operation ol the scheme. This new 
division extends from 24° to 27° north latitude, and from 1° 
ilO' east to 1° 15' west longitude, Calcutta meridian, and con- 
tains a superficial area of 11,718 square miles, being in extent 
larger than Belgium and more than one-lhiid of Ireland. Its 
population, as shewn in the police records, is roughly estimated 
at 2,767,794 souls, being 884,015 Hindus and 1,873,779 Maho- 
meduus. Its extreme length from Munjullee in Rungpore to 
tiera-anizee in Rajshahye is 191 miles, and its greatest breadth 
from Khiikabaree in Dinagepore to Kakreepara in Rungpore, 
is 142 miles.. Of the whole population, one-half may be assum- 
ed as females. If of the rest one-fourth be taken as between the 
ages of five and sixteen, we have 344,724 lads, who ought to be 
at school. By the last published report, it appears that 2,747 
only are under instruction in these three districts^ those in the 
ZUlah schools not excepted, so that 341,977 still remain who 
have not yet been touched. The fact is, the greater part of the 
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people are agriculturists and artisans, and dislike the systcih of 
school instruction. It will, therefore, be the duty of the new 
scheme to bring the majority of them within the sphere of its 
influence. Mr. Robinson, long the Inspector of these parts, 
says in hia last Report : “ To the body of the people, who, 
in this division at least, are for the most part extremely 
poor, it is a^mockery to allude to the Grant-in-aid rules;” and 
the late Mr. Murray, whose memoiy the people still cherish 
witlf fond regard, in connection with the Grant-in-aid system, 
states that, in Bengal also the lower stratum of the people is 
not reached, or to a very limited extent, by means of the 
schools established on this principle. They are too expensive 
to be numerous, and the state of the patshalas shews that the 
lower classes of the peoide are not at all anxious to have their 
children taught the higher branches of education. To reach 
the masses some scheme is required, which, while adopting the 
patshala system as its basis, will introduce a better way of 
teaching, and better books,” This is exactly what the new 
Inspector attempted. Up to the close of the official year the 
scheme had been well received by the people. In the 3 Train- 
ing schools there were 236 pupils and the whole cost was Bs. 
6,307, 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN OUDE. 

1866-66. 

Inspection . — The educational scheme sanctioned for Oude 
in 1863-64 provided /or the appointment of a Director on 
Ra. 900 a month, a Senior Inspector on Rs. 600, a Junior 
Inspector on Rs. 300 and a Deputy Inspector on Rs. 80 
a month. Mr. W. Handfoid, who submits this Report, is 
Director and no Senior Inspector has yet been appoint- 
ed, All classes of schools were carelully inspected during 
the year ; Zillah, Tehsil, and Aided schools twice by the 
Director or the Inspector, and the new Village schools twice by 
the Inspector, and once a quarter at least by the Deputy Ins- 
pector in whose charge they are. Village schools lying within 
five or six miles of each other can, by collecting the pupils at 
some central village, be examined sufficiently carefully at the 
rate of two or three each day. Tehsil schools require at least 
one day each, and, as they are at long distances from each 
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other, one or two days’ travelling intervenes. Zillah and otlier 
superior scliools occupy from two to five days, and even this 
time does not permit, in the case of the larger and more ad- 
vanced schools, so thorough an eitamination as could be wished. 

^ The civil officers pay the schools irregular visits which are 
highly appreciated. 

Statistics . — The following shews the expenditure during the 
year — 



From Imperial 

From Local 


Funds. 

Funds. 

Direction and subsidiary 

Rs. As. P. 

Rs. As. P. 

charges 

Inspection and subsidiary 

17,126 7 6 


charges 

Instiuctioii (including all 
educational expenditure 
not coming under the 

5,856 2 2 


above heads) ... 

1.19.464- 6 4 

71,797 1 11 

Total 

1,42,445 16 11 

71,797 1 111 

1 


The Imperial Grant was Rs. 1,45,800, of which Rs. 1,4 j2,4j 46 was 
actually expended. The term local funds includes — the edu- 
cational cess ; subscriptions by the Native gentry ; school 
fees ; and the private resource? of Missionary and other Private 
schools under inspection. The educational cess was generally 
levied in Oonao, and partially in seven other districts, in 
two of which the collections were trifling. This Fund is charg- 
ed with the maintenance of Village schools and the cost of train- 
ing village teachers. Only 61 Village schools were at work, 
but above 360 students were trained in the Normal schools. 
The total amount of the cess was Rs. 36,661 of which Rs. 
13;594 was spent on Normal and Rs. 5,803 on Village schools 
leaving a balance of Rs. 17,264. The native gentry of the 
province subscribed Rs. 66,760 for education during the year. 
The aggregate amount of fees collected from pupils of 
all ^^^lasses of schools was Rs. 10,201 against Rs. 7,817 in 
1864-65, being an increase of Rs. 2,384. The number of 
schools rose from 92 to 170, the number of pupils from 6,392 to 
10,467, and the average attendance from 4,129 to 7,076. The 
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average attendance id to the average number on the rolls as 82 
to 100. The total coat of each hoy in the Zillah schools wa« 
tia. 35-2 8 afjainat Ks. 49 4-3 the previous year ; in the Anglo- 
Vernacular Tehail pchools lis. 20-1-3 against Rs. 20-14-10 ; in 
the Vernacular Tehsil schools lis. 12-8 against Us. 10-8-5 ; in 
the Village schools Rs. 4-10-4 ; in the Normal schools Rs. 
05-1-2 against Rs. 96 6-6 ; in higher Private schools Rs. 62-1 
against Ks. 74-12-11 and in the lower Rs. 10-1-7 against Ra, 
4-6-i}. Of 10,467 pupils 139 were the sous of talookdars, 
86S of zemindars, 1,762 of cultivators, 1,673 of traders, 344 of 
policemen and 987 of other officials, 2,463 of professional per- 
.^ons, 870 of artisans and 1,361 of others. As to creed 7,654 
were Hindoos, 2,718 Mahomedans and 95 others. 

(government Schools .. — 


Schools of the Hjgher Class 
,, „ Middle „ 

Lower ditto j 
Normal Schools 

Total 
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Bs. 

Rs, 

10 

1,330 

1,089 

32,876 

5,425 

19 

1,7U6, 

1,421 

19.455 

9,136 

15' 

830- 

665 

7,298 

1,016 

6l| 

1,236: 

1,004' 

i 

5,082 

\ 

32()j 

280, 

4,460 

13,760 

107| 

5,440| 

4,552 

64,089 

34,4 lb 


The average attendance of pupils was 83^ per cent, of the aver- 
age number on the rolls. Considering the frequent occasions 
of sorrow or rejoicing which occur in Native families, and are 
made excuses for absence from school, this proportion is tolera^ 
bly satisfactory. Though the number on the rolls in four 
schools was slightly less than at the close of 1864-65, the average 
attendance in all cases increased. The fees vary from one 
anna to one rupee ; 342 pupils were free. There were 431 vo- 
lumes in the school libraries and all were tolerably well sup- 
jdied with maps and school apparatus. The schools steadily 
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worked up towards the University Entrance Examination 
standard. English composition is the weak point with the pu- 
pils. Perpetual practice in translation and other written exer- 
cises is the only remedy ; and’ is a work of time. Translation 
and letter writing form part of the daily routine, and every 
Saturday is devoted to an examination in the lessons of the 
preceding week. The Fyzabad school took the lead both as re- 
gards numbers and efficiency. It has the advantage of being in 
a lar^e city, and has a somewhat more liberal establishment of 
teachers. It is expected of the Anglo- Vernacular Tehsil 
schools that they should impart a knowledge of English “ suffi- 
cient to fit a man to be a fair clerk or ministerial officer of our 
Courts,” and a good general education in the Vernacular. The 
fee is from half an anna to a rupee a month. The progress made 
in many of the schools of this class was most satisfactory. Sha- 
habad was, on the whole, the best. The average attendance for 
the year was H8 against 93 in 1884-66, and the year closed 
with 202 names on the rolls. In the Vernacular Tehsil schools 
the scheme of studies is divided into six classes, and, beginning 
with the Vernacular alphabet, includes reading, writing, arith- 
metic, mensuration, Indian history, geography, grammar, and 
the elements of geometry and algebra. There is a difficulty in 
keeping boys till they reach the upper classes ; no school had 
yet got beyond class III. As a rule, reading, writing, gram- 
mar and geography are taught very fairly ; dictation is in most 
cases good ; there is a w ant of neatness and accuracy in arith- 
metic ; and the history book, though read, is not thoroughly 
mastered. In July 1866, 60 Village schools were opened in 
Zillah Oonao. The teachers had been studying in the Normal 
school for 10 months previously, and had obtained certificates 
of competency at the June examination. The most likely viU 
lages were selected by the Deputy Commissioner and Tehsil- 
dars; and, when the teachers were ready, a Deputy Inspector 
was appointed to organize and superintend the schools. In 
most cases the attendance was good from the outset. The 
year closed with a total registered attendance of 2,004 pupils, 
and an average attendance of 1,617. This gives an average of 
83 and 27 per school, and is very encouraging, showing that the 
people are willing to be instructed. The course of studies for 
Village schools is divided into four classes, and, beginning with 
the ^Iphabet, includes reading, writing, dictation, grammar, the 
ordinary rules of arithmetic up to fractions, the elements of 
mensuration, and an outline of geography and Indian his- 
tory. This is all that can be attempted at present \ the 
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men who enter the Normal school find it difficult to qualify 
themselves in 6ne year to teach up to this standard, and they 
object to stay longer. In some instances the inhabitants of 
the village lend a house for the school free ; in others rent is 
paid ; whilst in about 28 villages it will be necessary to build. 
The salaries of the village teachers hitherto appointed vary 
from Us. 6 to 10 per mensem, the average for April wasRs. 71. 
In the North-Western Provinces the minimum rate is Rs. 4, 
and* in the Punjab Rs. 5 per mensem ; but very many are un- 
trained men, not having yet been sent to the Normal school. 
During the year cdnsiderable progress was made in carry- 
ing out the new land settlement, and collections under the cess 
increased rapidly. In order that there might be no unnecessary 
delay in establishing Villuge schools as funds become available, 
it was thought desirable to increase the number of village pupil 
teachers under training at Lucknow, and to open a Branch 
Normal school at Fyzabad as a temporary auxiliary to that at 
Lucknow. As qualified teachers do not at present exist, it 
seems more natural to train teachers and then open schools, 
than to open schools with ignorant teachers, whom we must, 
sooner or later, bring to the Normal school. The scheme 
of studies pursued at the Nurmal schools includes a junior and 
senior course, — the former comprising subjects necessary for 
Village, and the latter for Tehsil school teachers. Half-yearly 
examinations are held about June and December, and certifi- 
cates awarded. At the June examination of the Normal 
school, Lucknow, 91 students were examined, and 87 received 
Village school certificates. Of these latter, 60 became village 
teachers in Zillah Oonao; and 17 were permitted to remain to 
read the senior course. A new set of students were admitted 
in July. 

Canning College^ the most important educational insti- 
tution in the Province, completed its second year. Its po- 
pularity is shown by the increase of pupils from 39.9 at the 
close of 1864-65 to 618 at the close of 1866-66. The collections 
in fees was Rs. 2,688 against 1,972 in 1864-66. Of the pupils 
373 were in the Anglo-Oriental, 67 in the Arabic, 4l in the 
Persian and 37 in the Sanscrit Dejiartinent. Of 11 candidates, 
who went up to the University Entrance Examination in 
cember 1866 six passed, and one of these in the 1st Division. The 
three Higher schools of the American and Church Missions 
at Lucknow and Baraitch had 617 pupils on the rolls with an 
average attendance of 374 against 468 and 282 respectively 
the previous year. 
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Private Schools — 


Description of Institu- 
tions. 
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1 2,409 
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15,910 
6.566 
4,963 
8,092 
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.. 63' 

i 

3,‘20l! 2,524- 

i 

3 7,741 

36,131 
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average attendance for the year of 2,624 pupils. Last year 
there were 47 schools, and the average attendance was 1,677» • 
The increase in iavor of 1866-66 is 16 schools and 847 pupils. 
The average attendance for the year was 79 per cent, of the 
average number on tlie rolls. Two schools were closed and 
16 opened during 1866-66. Considerable progress was made 
in establishing and improving schools by the Grant-in-aid 
system. Up to tlie close of 1864-65 grants had been sanc- 
tioned to 17 schools. During 1866-66 the list was in- 
creased to 47. The Budget allotment of Grants-in-aid in 
1865-66 was Es. 40,000; the total amount actually paid was 
-Bs. 40,580-8-11. One obstacle to the rapid adoption of 
the Gramt-in-aid system lies in the difficulty of providing 
“ adequate management.” Very few Native gentlemen in 
Oude have been educated in Government schools or in any 
similar Institutions, and they are naturally not very anxious 
to undertake a work which they do not understand. The 
Grant-in-aid system cannot become general, till a large number 
of the native community have themselves been educated on the 
Europe tin system, and are able and willing not only to support 
but to manage schools, as clergymen and other school managers 
f in 'England. Practically the management of many of the 
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flchools rests to a great extent with local Government Officers^ 
but Native susbcribers are encouraged to do as much as possible 
for themselves. 

Female Schools.- Of the 11 schools one is for European and 
Eurasian girls, and 10 for Natives. All are in the city of 
Lucknow. The Lucknow Girls’ school is a very useful Ins- 
titution, affording a good sound education to the daughters of 
many members of the Christian community who are unable 
to send their children to more expensive Institutions in the 
hills or elsewhere. The attendance was rather less than in 
1864-66. There were at the close of the year 16 boarders and 
37 day-scholars. Of the 10 schools for Native girls, five 
are in connection y\\ih the Church, and five with the American 
Mission in Lucknow. Three of these were opened during the 
year; the average number of pupils on the rolls at the 10 schools 
was 267, and the average attendance 206. The schools were vi- 
sited regularly by the ladies of the two Missions, who rei)ort 
very favorably of the progress made by the pupils. Instruction 
is given in reading, writing and needle-work. The Head Mas- 
ters of some of the Zillah and Tehsil schools made attempts to 
interest those around them in Female Education ; two or 
three small schools were opened, but their success is not yet 
certain. 

Boohs . — The sum of Rs. 14,311 was spent on 70,432 books 
and maps during the year. The sum of Rs. 4,^»89 was received 
from ihe sale of 32,620 books and maj)s. 

Conclasion . — This Department closed its second year 1865 66, 
The results obiained, though small compared with what has been 
done in older and larger provinces, are, thvi Director thinks, suffi- 
cient to warrant a sanguine hope lor the future. At the close 
of the year the pu[)il8 exceeded 10,000, and they were all in thejr 
several degrees receiving an useful education. That the amount 
of scholarship yet attained is small is admitted, and could not be 
otherwise. The BUj)erior schools, however, made rapid pro- 
gress; the inlcrior Institutions will become more and more 
efficient as District Inspectors are a[)pointed, and more frequent 
inspection becomes possible. 

Orders of Govci'nment . — The Chief Corainissioner approves of 
examinations by written papers in order to relieve the inspect- 
ing staff. He considers it encouraging that there were, in 
1866, 170 schools with 10,476 pupils, and an average atten- 
dance of 7,076 (^or 82 per cent.) against 92 schools with 6,392 
scholars, and an average attendance of 4,129 in 1864. The 
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dassification of the scholars, as regards social status and 
race, shews that the value of education is thus far tolerably 
appreciated by all grades of the Native community. He impres- 
ses on the Director the necessity, which there will be for some 
time, of properly examining the Village schoolmasters, in order 
to keep them up to the mark. The graduation of their pay, depend- 
ing chiefly on their success in these examinations, will be the best 
means to prevent deterioration of the teaching staff. The in- 
stitution of Normal Schools, for the training of the future rn as- 
ters, a])pears to the Chief Commissioner to be, in principle, a 
judicious expenditure of money. The progress of female edu- 
cation is as yet traceable nowhere, save as owing to the direct 
action of English or American residents. The Chief Com- 
missioner will be at all times ready to receive suggestions 
regarding measures for aiding the spread of female education. 


POPULAR EDUCATION IN THE PUNJAB. 
1866-66. 

This Report is submitted by Major Fuller, R. A., Director of 
Public Instruction. 


Inspection . — The following shews the statistics of the circles 
of inspection : — 



Araballa 

Circle. 

1 Rawul- 
Lahore ' pindi 
Circle. | Circle. 

1 - 

Frontier 

Circle. 

Number of Districts, 
Area in square miles. 
Population, ... 
Number of Schools, .. 
Number of Scholars,... 

9 

17,847 

39,75,834 

679 

21.919 

9, 7 

27,965 27,381 

57,80,155 30,1 8,268 
1,434| 653 

45,376; 25,085 

7 

27,213 

20,20,370 

212 

1 7,038 


There were 4 Inspectors on salaries varying from Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 800, and 4 native Deputy Inspectors on salaries varying from 
'Rs. 80 to 100. Of sub-inspecting officers there were 29 on sa- 
laries amounting in ail to Rs. 1,435 a month. 

Statistics . — The expenditure during the year was Rs. 77,784 
more than in the previous year, or Rs. 44,84,071 from imperial 
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and Rs. 2,63,909 from local funds. Of the imperial grants Rs. 
1,04,628 was spent on direction and its subsidiary charges, Rs. 
61,830 on inspection and Rs. 3,17,713 on instruction. Of the 
local funds Rs. 11,515 was spent on inspection and Rs. 2,52,894 
on instruction. The following gives the details of schools and 
expenditure comparatively for two years : — 


•• 

Description op Institu- 
tions. 

1 

No. of Institutions. 

No. of Scholars on the 
rolls at the close of 
1865-66. 

No. of Scholars attend- 
ing daily on an aver- 
age during 1865-66. 

Annual cost of Edu- 
cating EACH Pupil. 

Total 

Rs 

cost. 

Cost to Go- 
vernment. 

Rs. 

G 0 ve i‘ 11 ment 

1864-65, 

2 

31 

* 21 

1,444 

15 

8 

1,425 

5 

9 

Colleges, ... 

1865-66, 

2 

S6 

29 

1,215 

5 

1 

1,166 

5 

7 

Govt. Z illah 

1864-65, 

23 

7,302 

5,821 

221 

2 

2 

17 

11 

9 

Schools, 

1865-66, 

24 

8,140 

6,610 

22 

15 

1 

18 

6 

9 

Govt. Town 

1864-65, 

70 

6,46(1 

5,470 

5 

9 

5 

3 

14 

9 

Schools, 

' 1865-66, 

71 

6,999 

5,852 

5 

7 

6 

3 

6| 

5 

G 0 vt. Village 

1864-65, 

1,746 

52,917 

44,274 

3 

14 

2 

... 

1 

9 

Schools, 

1865-66, 

1,746 

55,593 

45.073 

3 

12 

9 


10 

3 

G o vt. Female 

1864-65, 

272 

5,530 

4,260 

4 

7 

3 


. . . 

10 

Schools, 

1865-66, 

333 

6,834 

5,363 

4 

8 

1 

. . . 

1 

5 

Govt. Jail 

1864-65, 

22 

4,460 

3,882 

. . . 

10 

1 


1 

3 

Schools, 

1865-66, 

22 

4,780 

4,385 


9 

7 



6 

Aided Col- 

1864-65, 

2 

16 

12 

265 

2 

6 

1*4 

12 

10 

leges, 

1865-66, 

1 

15 

12 

350: 


... 

37 

4 

5 

Aided Superior 1 

1864-65, 

17 

4,063 

3,207 

32' 

9 

11 

20 

13 

1 

Schools, ... j 

1865-66, 

18 

5,297 

4,061 

3214 

7 

13 

13 

7 

Aided Middle 

1864-65, 

62 

J,163 

936 

28 

4 

9 

13 

3 

8 

Class Schools, 

' 1865 66, 

52 

1,515 

1,267 

24 

6 

2 

11 

1 

10 

A i ded Inferior 

1864 65, 

1 

21 

8 

16'.. 

... 

t 

8 


Schools, ... ! 

1865-66. 

3 

108 

84 

6 

14 

i 

3 

12 

8 

A i ded Female < 

( 1864-65, 

411 

9.713 

1 8,002 

4 

8 

5i 

1 2 

10 

5 

Schools, ... j 

1 1865-66. 

696 

12,727 

11,063 

3 

12 


2 


... 

Govt. Normal ' 

[ 1864-65, 

7 

322 

297 

115 

... 

...1 

47 

i2 

9 

Schools, ... 1 

1 1865-66, 

7, 294 

269 

116 

13 

3 

56 

13 

3 

A i d ed Normal 

( 1864 65, 

1 

23 

23 

59 

5 

11 

35 

13 

11 

Schools, 

j 1865-66, 

3 

80 

68 

62 

9 

3 

30 

14 

1 

1 


f 1864-65, 

2.625 

92,011 

76,213 




... 



Total, ... 

\ 1865-66, 

2,9781,02,418 

84,136 



I'-' 

... 




The total number of schools connected with Government in- 
creased during the year by 353, that of scholars by 10,407, 
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and the average daily attendance by 7,923. This increase oc- 
ourred mainly among Female schools ; those directly under 
Government control having risen in number from 272 to 333, 
and those aided by Government from 411 to 696. The number 
of girls in daily attendance was 5,363 and 11,063 respectively. 
The annual cost of education per head in Government Colleges, 
is a little lower, viz. Ks. J,216; but still exceptionally high, es- 
pecially when compared with the rate shewn in Aided Colleges. 
The cost in Government Zillah schools was under Rs. 23, and in 
siinilar Aided schools, omitting those for Europeans Ks. 19 of 
which only Ks. 7 fell on Goveimment. The fees rose to Es. 
16,908 from Es 16,233 the previous year, Rs. 12,539 in 1863-6 
Es. 9,419 in 1862-63 and Ks. 8,195 in 1861-62. 

Tke Calcutta University and Government Colleges — There 
was an average daily attendance of 8 students at the Lahore 
and 21 at the Delhi College. On the former there was spent 
the sum of Rs. 18,636 from imperial and Ks, 174 from local funds 
and on the latter Es. *15,188 and Es. 1,246 respectively. Of 
20 candidates for the First Arts Examination 6 passed from 
Government and 5 from Private Colleges. The number of can- 
didates for Entrance has steadily risen Irotn 10 in 1861-62 to 75 
in 1866-66 ; of the latter 1 6 from Government and 8 from Private 
Institutions passed. All who failed in the First Arts examination 
were deficient in English. The next great stumbling-block was’ 
Mathematics, and then History. The deteriorating condition 
of the Lahore College is remarked, but the Director expects 
the Delhi College in two years to be ahead of all in Northern 
India. It had more students than any College in the Nortli. 
Western Provinces. English games and athletic sports were 
fairly kept up at both Colleges, especially during the cold 
season. 

Government Schools . — One was opened at Peshawar raising 
the number of Zillah schools to 24. The number learning 
English rose from 5,666 to 6,922 ; and Urdu from 5,328 
to 6,873. The proportion of Maliornedans to Hindoos im- 
proved, their respective numbers being 5,926 and 1,874,. as 
compared with 6,690 and 1,381 at the close of 1864-66. 
The physical as well as the mental condition of the boys at 
Zillah schools received as much attention as possible ; and 
wherever there were European Head Masters, something was 
generally clone towards introducing or keeping up English 
games and manly sports of some kind or other. In the 71 
Town sdiools there were 1,107 learning English. There were in 
them 4,717 Hindoos to 1,884 Mahomedans, and 398 Sikhs and 
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others. The attendance in the 1,746 Village achools improved 
being 56,593 according to the register, and 46,073 according 
to the daily average, as compared with 52,917 and 44,274 in 
the previous year. There were 27,609 Hindoos to 21,982 
Mahomedans, and 6,002 Sikhs and others. Tliose sludvmg 
Urdu numbered 47,567 ; Persian 17,657 ; and Hindee 7,116 ; 
besides 415 who acquired the elements of English. The 
Female schools increased from 272 to 333 and of pupils froni 
5.53,^P to 6,834 on the roll and from 4,260 to 6,363 in daily 
attendance. In the Jiillundiir District the numher of girls 
learning English rose to 188; and there vvere besides, 
6,170 reading Urdu, 1,688 Hindee, and 1,254 Persian. The 
cost of Education vvas lis. 4-8-1 per head for the year. There 
were 22 Jail schools with an average daily attendance of 
4,385 prisoners. Of these, 4,496 learned Urdu ; 280 Hindee ; 
and 131 Persian. The study of English was abolished, only 
1 man being returned as studying it at Kangra. Tlie exces 
sive preponderance of Mahomedans over the other sects some- 
what declined, their numbers being 2,771 to 1,472 Hindoos; 
and 537 Sikbs and others. 

Non Oovernmeiit Inspected Schools . — The College Department 
of the Lahore Mission school continued to flourish. The monthly 
cost of Gratits-in-aid, exclusive of those of a fluctuating char- 
acter, was neaily the same as in the previous year, Ps. 6,293-8; 
instead of Rs. 6,291. There was no opportunity of increasing 
the amount, as the assignment was barely sufficient to cover 
the cost of existing grants. The total amount disbursed on 
account of Grants-in-aid was Rs. 93,528 from Imperial revenue 
during 1865 66; as compared with Rs. 1,02,545 during tlie pre- 
vious year ; and Rs. 2,889 from the Educational Cess Fund. 
The assignment from Imperial Revenue for Grants-in-aid 
during 1865 66 only amounted to Rs 89,268' A revised 
Code of Grant-in-aid regulations came into operation dii- 
rin^^ the year. The expenditure from private sources 
rose' from Ks. 69,466 to Rs. 1,18,781, which is considerably 
more than Us. 96,416, the sum obtained by grants from 
Govei-Fimcnt. In the 18 Private schools of the Higher class 
there were 3,461 Hindoo scholars to 1,488 Mahomedan ; 
and 358 of other sects; 165 were .children of European pa- 
rentage. The number learning English rose from 3,366 
to 4,277 ; while those reading Urdu amounted to 3,119; Persian 
to 2,323, and Hindee to 615. Foi: 40 of the 52 middle class 
schools the local subscriptions of native residents increased froiri 
Rs: 7,660 to Rs, 9,959. The total number of boys on th^ 
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register of the ^62 schools, rose from 1,153 to 1,615 ; and the 
average daily attendance from 936 to 1,267. Of these l,o67 
were Hindoos, 354 Mahomedans, and 94 of other sects. In- 
cluding Anglo- Vernacular scholars of the Elementary English 
schools, there were 2,451 reading English; 1,979 Urdu; 959 
Persian, and 388 Hinuco ; but as those scliolais have been 
already reckoned in the returns of the (iovernment V'erna- 
cular schools to which the elementary English ones are at- 
tached, IheRe numbers should be reduced to 9 14 for English, 
653 for Urdu, 280 for Persian, and :^78 for llindee scholars. 
There were 69Q instead of 411 private Female schools, an 
increase due to the nuincrous Girls’ schools in receipt of 
grants, managed by native Local Committees, or started by 
Bedee Khem Singh. The number of schools at the cities of 
Lahore ami Amritsur, in particular^ increased greatly; fionl 
103 and 94, to 173 and 28S,respGctivol}^ The total number of 
girls on the rolls of all these schools, rose from 9,713 to 12,727 ; 
and the daily average from 8,002 to 11,()G3. Of these 8,352 
were Hindoos, 4,161 Mahomedans, and 214 Sikhs and otlicrs. 
There were 109 learning English, 2,521 Urdu, 1,824 Persian, 
and 8,392 Hindee and Gooimookhec. 

Normal Schools . — All remained in fair working order. Seven 
belonged to Government with 294 stiulents on the rolls and 
a daily attendance of 269. There were 1()2 Hindoos to 177' 
Mahomedans, and 15 others. All learned Urdu, and the great 
majority, i e, 242, Persian as well ; 79 learned the rudiments of 
English, and 17 Hindee. The cost of education was much the 
same as usual, Rs. 116 ; and also the amount raised in Ices, 
from non-stipendiary students — viz. Ks. 69. *l'hc number 
who gained certificates ill the year was 177. The returns 
show that of 2,012 teachers employed in Government Venia- 
' cular schools, 1,417 had been to some Normal school ; and, 
with tlio exception of 255 who failed lo pass, bad gained cer- 
tificates, of qualification of various grades. There were 166 still 
under instruction, and 429 still to be sent to a Training Insti- 
tution. I'here were 3 private schools for training female teach- 
ers in the vernacular — one under the S. P. G. Mission at 
Delhi and two under Native Committees at Lahore and Um- 
ritsur. The number of women under instruction was 80, and 
the daily average attendance 68, Of these 40 were Hindoos, 
and 40 '^Mahomedans ; 40 learned Hindee or Goormookhee, 36 
Urdu, and 12 Persian. The annual cost of Education per head 
Ivas Rs. 62, of which Rs. 30-14-1 fell on Government. 

\ Smployment of Students. — Various rules for the examina- 
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tion of candidates for Telisildarships, Treasury and other Clerk- 
ships, Pleadcrsliips were prescribed. Due weight was accorded 
ill the competition for these appointments to success in the 
exainiiiatioiis of the Calcutta University; this was expected to 
give a great stimulus to supeiior Anglo-Oriental Education 
throughouL tlie Punjab. 

Education in English. — The number learning English in 
the Punjab has viscu from 43^9 in 186l-()2 to iu 

Of the latter G, 326 were in Govevinnent and 6,855 
in non Government schools. 

Books, — The books brought on stock numbered 1,64,265, and 
cost lis. 55,324, being 45,252 more in number, and Ks. 21,922 
more in value, than iu tiie previous year. Of these 36,762 were 
English books, \YOitli 29,450 bs. ; and 1,27,503 Oriental, worth 
Ks. 26,874. Tlie bona fide sales comprised 98,854 books, worth 
Rs. 26,226. Ibis number is less than that of the previous 
years sales by 2,314, but the value of the books is greater by 
Rs. 1,629. 1,238 books, maps, &c. valued at Rs. 795, were 

distributed grat iii(oii.sly for the use of (lovcrnmcnt Vernacu- 
lar schools; and 8 892, worth Rs. 3,776, ere given away in 
prizes, lis. 150 worth of books was supplied to Jail schools. 
Rooks of reference, diagram's, illustrations, and other standard 
works to the numixu* of 7,713, and the value of Rs. 2,660, 
were sent to the lilu-aries of Zillah and Normal schools, the 
more coKstly ones being supplied only to the colleges and supe- 
rior schools. The Government Educational Press turned out 
b9,8u0 Vernacular books, worlli K'>. 14,483, iu the course of 
the 3"ear. A now and greatly improved revision of the Zubda- 
tu-l-bisab, or manual gt arithmetic, altogether re-cast and re- 
written by ]Mr. C. W. W. Alexander, R. A., Inspector of the 
Lahore Circle, and Hal i-tarkib-i-Kanmn, or grammatical 
analysis of the Karima, liy Moulavi Shaik Ahmad of the Lahore 
Normal school, appeared during the year. 

Orders of Govcnimait, — The Lieutenant Governor observes 
with satisfaction that there Avas a considerable increase, dur- 
ing the A^ear under report, in the aggregate amount expended 
on education from private sources. But there is yet room for 
increased liberality on the part of the wealthier classes of the 
province ; and he would be glad to see that those whose riches 
have largely increased Avith the growing prosperity of the Punjab, 
were devoting a portion of I hose riches to the formation of endovvr 
ments for educational and charitable purposes. The statistics 
confirm the results of His Honor’s observations during his last 
tour — namely, that the state of village education iu frontier dis-„ 

h a 
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tricts, (especially in tlie more Northern districts) is less satisfac- 
tory than elsewhere, there being only 212 schools, with an aver- 
age attendance of 7,083 scholars, among a population of upwards 
of two millions. The completion of Text books in the Pushtoo 
language and their introduction into the Village schools of the 
NorU;- Western frontier will remove one great obstacle to the 
spread of education among the PaLlian tribes ; and now that 
^ne ’Chiefs of tlie Southern Derajat are beginning to evince an 
active interest in the extension 6f education, there appears to 
be every prospect of increased success. The Lieutenant Go- 
vernor is glad to observe the continued success of the Branch 
school system. The continued increase in the number of Fe- 
male schools, especially in the cities of Umritsur and Lahore, 
is gratifying; and though the general tenor of the reports, re- 
garding the state and progress of education in those institutions, 
fs not so favourable as could be wished, the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor believes, — from what he has himself witnessed at Seal- 
kote and elsewdiere,. — that there is much that is genuine in the 
movement. The great object, at present, is to remove prejudices 
against female education, and this object His Honor believes is 
being gradually accomplished. He would be glad to see some 
more eifective guarantee than at present exists, that the large 
amount expended from the public revenues on female educa- 
tion, is economically applied to purposes for which it is intend- 
ed. His Honor notices with satisfaction the favourable account 
of the schools established in the independent states of Puttiala, 
Nabha, Malair Kotela, and Patowdie. The Director’s atten- 
tion is again drawn to the high cost of each student in Normal 
schools. 


PUBLIC. INSTRUCTION IN MADRAS. 

1865-66. 


This Report is submitted by E. B. Powell, Esq., Director of 
Public Instruction. 

General Statistics . — There vyas an increase of 278 schools and 
5,966 scholars during the year, the total number on 30th Apiil 
1866 being 983 \vith an attendance of 39,100 pupils. The increase 
was entirely in Private schools, the total number of Government 
Institutions being actually one less than that for April 
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The aggregate attendance at Government schools, though show- 
ing an improvement over that for 1864 j- 65, presents an increase 
of only 257 scholars. This is due to the expressed wishes of 
Government, namely, that no additional Government schools 
should bo established except in peculiar circumstances, and 
that as full development as possible should be given to the 
Grant-in-aid system. The following is a classification of the 
schools, with reference to the agency by which they are manag- 
ed 



No. of 

No. of 


Schools. 

Pupils. 

Government schools 

109 

9,434 

Schools supported by a rate 

79 

1,961 

Aided schools ... 

896 

27,351 

Schools under simple inspection ... 

377 

6,320 

or, vyith reference to the standard of instruction 
them — 

imparted 

First Class Schools 

28 

6,651 

Middle Class do. 

237 

15,821 

Lower Class do. 

842 

16,909 

Girls’ do. 

139 

3,816 

Normal Schools 

Schools and Colleges for special or 

11 

1,428 

professional instruction 

4 

431 


Of the 45,066 pupils 410 were Europeans, 3,031 East Indiatisi, 
7,617 Native Chrl^tialls, 38,412 Hindvis, and 1,576 Mahome- 
daiis. As to sex 4, 111 were girls of whom 131 were Europeans, 
1,011 East Indians, 2,149 Native Christians, 815 Hindus, and 
5 Mahomedans. 

Jnspcctiou and Expenditure . — The Inspecting staff consisted 
of 29 officers, of whom 6 were Inspectors, 15 Deputy In- 
spectors, 8 Inspecting Schoolmasters and I Superintendent o\ 
Hill schools. The expenditure during the year is thus classi,- 
fied : — 



H 


iladt'os. 


Charges. 


|From Imperial 
Fun els. 


From Local 
Funds. 


Ks. 


A. P.! 


Bs. |A. iP, 


Direction and its subsidiary 
charges 

Inspection and its subsidiary 
charges 

Instruction (including all educa- 
tional expenditure not coming 
under the above heads) 


32,846, 4 7 

! ! 

91,106 10 , 4 



4,?t6.717 210, 96,714 


lo; 2 


Total 


6,20,670 1 9 95,714 


ri 1 


From which the following items, namely, — 

University Fees paid to the credit of 
Government ... 

School Fees do. do. 

Proceeds of the sale of Books 


Ks. A.P. 

5,425 0 0 
5,423 n J 
29,372 9 3 


Total ... 40,2;?! 4 4 


have to be deducted, which reduces the net expenditure from 
the Public Treasury to Rs. 5,80,448 13-5. If to this sum be 
added Rs. 3,06,433-15-8, the expenditure incurred from other 
sources than the Government grants by the managers of Private 
schools under inspection, the aggregate net expenditure incur- 
xed in the Madias Presidency on account of schools connected 
with Government, and for other educational objects in winch the 
Government took a part, may be put down at Rs. 8,86,832-13-1 
or £88,668-5.9. 


27ie University of Madras , — The following statement ex- 
hibits the results of the University examinations from its es- 
tablishment in 1867 to the close of tlic official year 1865-66 : — 
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Beside the results tabulated ni the Statement, a Candidate obtained the Degree of M. D. in 1858-59, being the only 
one who has as yet taken a Degree in Medicine. Two other Candidates have passed preliminary examinations in 
Medicine, 
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The First Examination in Arts, though not sufficiently long iii 
operation to allow of perfectly safe conclusions being based upon its 
results, indicates the extended influence of the University over 
Pi’ivate Institutions. The growing success of Private Insti- 
tutions is evident. In 1865-66 in the Matriculation Examination 
26 candidates passed in Latin, 118 in 'I'amil, 47 in Telugu, 12 in 
Kanarese, 19 in Malayalum and 7 in Hindustanee. In the Bache- 
lor of Arts Examination 4 passed in Tamil, 1 in Kanarese and 1 
in Malayalum. Of the successful matriculation candidates^ 124 
were Brahmins, 44 other Hindus, 19 East Indians, 14 Kiiropcans; 
6 Mahomedans and 20 Native Christians. Of the Bachelors 
of Arts 6 were Brahmins and 1 a Native Cliristiaii. The ex- 
penditure of the University during the year was Hs. 15,917- 10-6 
of which lis. 4,184 was for establishment and Rs. 8,725 for 
Exainfiners. 

Government Institutions.— On 109 colleges and schools, which 
had 8,901 on the roll and a daily attendance of 8,053, the sum 
of Rs. 2,89,662-6.4 from imperial and Rs. 36,557-10 10 from 
local funds was spent. Of these 13 were schools of the higher, 
68 of the middle and 17 of the lower class. Seven were Nor- 
mal Schools attended by 928 daily and 4 attended by 363 were 
for special education. Tlie Presidency College had 6 Profes- 
sors, 7 English and 6 vernacular masters and’was attended by 
273 students in the Arts and 42 in the Law department. A 
satisfactory feature in its working is the steady increase which 
has taken place in the number of pupils attending the Senior 
Department. The Institution is largely resorted to by youths 
from the Mofussil. Government supported the proposal of 
appointing a European Professor of Sanscrit to the staff of the 
Presidency College. The Medical College had 8 Professors, 4 
assistants and lUO students. All the members of the Senior 
Class were passed by the Government Examiners for the 
grade of Assistant Apothecary ; but it appears that the young 
tnen are of a somewhat inferior stamp. The Ciiil Engineering 
College had 9 teachers and 97 pupils ; of the latter 19 w^ere mi- 
litary men. On these colleges the sum of Rs. 44,537 11-6 was 
spent from imperial and Rs. 3,367*13-8 from local funds. 

^ Non Government Institutions . — The following gives the details. 
While the whole of the Government expenditure is correctly 
entered, the expenditure from other sources than Grants in-aid 
is given considerably below the correct amount. 
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Colleges 
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1 

127 

Ks. .A.P.I 
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1 . 
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14 3,120 

2.834 

33,000' 3 1 

87,.30:L14 
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0,383 
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1 FrinaJo Scliools 
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LNojmal do. 

4 210 

1 

J77 

i 4,013 13 4, 

10,074,12 
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... l,lo2i 31,103 
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Mr. Powell publishes returns wliicli sliow that the Grant-in- 
aid system lias done much in iniprovinfr, if not in extending 
Missit.nary education. The sum of Rs. ], IG, 870 was spent in 
Grants in aid or Us. 27,074 more than in the previous year. 
OC tliis Ks. ()4,924 was granted to Mission, Us. 24,4*33 to Hin- 
(loo and 27,519 to other sehools. 

Army SchooU , — The interest of the public in the Ootacamnnd 
Ijawrenre Asylums greatly diminished ; the cost of the Asy- 
lums is, in fact, now borne almost entirely by Government, On the 
SOtli April tlic inmates numbercii 1 1 3 boys and 49 girls. Tne 
Committee found it necessary to restrict admissions in conse- 
quence of want of funds. 4'he receipts for ]8t)5-5G. including 
a balance in hand of Rs. 6,8GS 3-1, amounted to Rs. 63,672-0-10, 
of ^^llich the Government Graiit-in-aiil was Ks. 48,000, and Or- 
])han allowance Us. 5.895-]-]! : the total of the dishursemente 
for the year was Rs. 02,001-12-7. The Inspector’s report in 
J86-5 was generally of a satisfeactory character. I'he Inspectors 
examined and rejiorted on 18 sets ol Uegimental and other 
Army schools, divided into 41 dis'tinct schools, and containing 
over 1,741 pupils. I’he schools arc not included in tlie statistical 
tables of this report. 

Books . — The expenditure was Us. 20,7 24. The number of 
books sold in the year was 76,521, and their value was Rs. 
29,372-9-3. ..... 

The Inspector s lleport< deal chiefly with individual schools. 

VoL XL, pab¥ II. M 
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Mr. Bowers, Inspector of the 1st Division, remarks on the 
failure of the Educational Act formed originally to meet the 
case of th«i Village ecliools. That measure cannot be said to 
have proved a success in the Godavery subdivision. It was 
introduced into the to^vns of Salur, Parvati[)ur, and Gajapatina- 
garam, in the Vizagapatam district, ihiough the influence of the 
revenue “a\ithorities. There seemed to be little i)rospect of its 
working more satisfactorily in those places. '^I'he Grant-in-aid 
system, as administered in connection with Educational cer- 
tificates, has the advantage of greater sim[)licity, and is proving 
the more cflfectual instrument of p()})ular education chiefly 
through the medium of the middle class schools. The edu- 
cation given in Primary schools admits o( most improve- 
ment and control under the system of ‘‘ payment hy results/’ 
but the caj)itation allowances for Primary schools sanctioned 
in connection with the revised Graiit-iii-aid rules for Madras 
Presidency are not sufficiently liberal to prove a stimulus to 
Village schoolmasters. Under vigilant supt r\ision the scheme 
sanctioned for the whole of the Northern Circars, hut hitherto 
restricted to the single district of Vizagapatam, seems calculated 
to operate more beneficially. Teacheis who obtained cer- 
tificates either through the Uiiiversii}^ or Departmental Exami- 
nations, were fast re-placing those who have not been able to 
qualify through either test. 

Mr. H. Forley, M. A., Inspector of the 2nd Division, admits 
that the effective desire for education in the country towns is 
still very weak, and that many of the newly opened schools are 
by no means firmly established. But the education of vast num- 
bers of an alien race, whose habits of thought are utterly fo- 
reign to our own, must of necessity be a slow and laborious 
, task. 

Mr. J. T. Fowler, Inspector of Normal Schools and the Pre- 
sidency Division, reports that the new Grant-in-aid rules have 
been largely taken advantage of. The Education Act is coming 
into operation in South Arcot ; but the Deputy Inspector ex- 
periences great difficulty in arranging details. It is not easy in 
villages to find men qualified to act as Commissioners, 

Mr. E. C. Caldwell, Inspector of the 4lh Division, re- 
marks that there i.s no systematic course of instruction laid 
down for Sepoy schools, and the smallness of the allowances 
made to them precludes the entertainment of very efficient 
teachers. The school of the Sappers and Miners has great ad- 
vantages over those of other Begiments ; the pupils all speak the 
' eainc language, and the school allowance has not to be divided 
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between several teachers. A small school fee is levied in aid 
o( the Government allowance. 

Mr. T. Marden, In.-pector of the 5th Divisiion, expresses the 
opinion that the Coimbatore Village school system, which makes 
the nearest, ap[)roximation to that of payment by results, should 
be extended. No fewer than 54* villages in the Coimbatore 
district placed themselves under the Education Act, and in 24? of 
them commis^sioiiers were appointed. There were, however, only 
nine** in which the rules had been sanctioned by Govern*- 
*TTtent, and ol these no more than two commenced to levy taxes. 
Even in these two villages the commissioners collected only 
from those who paid without legal pressure. The Deputy In- 
spector docs not speak hopefully of the prospects of the sys- 
icin. Mr. Mardcni notices the great dissatisfaction that pervades 
tlie department. Unless the j) 06 ition and prospects of its offic- 
ers are improved, most of the ap[)ointincnts will be filled with 
men who take them tem})orarily as a convenience. The remain- 
der will consist of disa[)jioiuted men prevented by age or other 
circumstances from entering other departtnents. 

Mr. L. Giirthwaite, D.-puty Ins[)ector in Malabar and 
Caiiara, remarks the rapid develo[)ment of the rate school sys- 
tem in Malabar and its introduction into Canara. None of the 
rate-schools were below the middle grade, and they will, when 
lully organized, take the standard of Anglo- Vernacular Schools. 
The annual revenue of each school (exclusive of Government 
grants) ranged from about 6,0()0 to about Rs, 700. The ac- 
tual establishment of five such schools in a single province and 
the introduction of the Act into five more may be regarded as a 
sign of educational progre.-s. 

Orders of Government . — The Madras Government do not 
wi.-h the Education Act to be applied to any town or village, 
unless clearly in accordance with the wishes of a considera- 
ble majority of the inhabitants, or where competent school 
commissioners are not available. The working of tlie Grant- 
in-aid rules issued iii January 1865 may be regarded as to- 
lerably satisfactory. It remains to be seen whieh of the two 
systems of aid will be found the more effective, viz., Ist, 
that of making monthly payments in aid of the salaries 
of teachers who have afforded evidence of their qualifi- 
cations, or, 2nd, that of making grants on the results of 
periodical examinations of the pupils. It is the desire and inten- 
tion of. the Governor in Council that each shall have a full 
and fair trial, and he tiuats that, considerable progress will be 
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tirade in the extension, as well as in the improvement, of edu- 
cation in the Madras Presiiiency, in the course of the next few 
years. 


GEOGRAPHICAL AJND STATISTICAL ACCOUNT 
OF PALAMOW. 

180 * 2 - 18 G(i. 

This repori cou.'si.sts of Notes Geo^ia pineal, Stiitistical, and 
General, on (ijat portion of the Loliardiioga, or Cliota Nagporti 
District, known as Pergunnali Palainow, writien, during 18G‘J 
to* 186G, by Major G Hunter Thompson, SiiperiuLenJent, Hc- 
' venue Siuvo). 

Positiu)i and Area. — PalauioAv, geiioialiN tailed a Pergunnali, 
because it was held under that desigualion by the Hajali heforo 
the estate was purchased by Government, is a subdivision oi 
the Luliardugga, or Chota N.igpore District. It us situated be- 
tween the parallels of 23'' 15', and 21' 30', North Latitinle, and 
Meridians 83*^ l!0' and S-P" -iO' East Longitude. Palamow is 
bounded on the North by Districts of Mirzapore and Bebar ; on 
the East by Hazareebaugli and Loliardugga; on the South by* 
Lohardugga and Sirgoojab ; and on the West by Sirgoojali 
and Singrowlce. The Soane river inns about fifteen miles 
to the north, of the northern boundary, and the Kunhur 
river, (au important feeder of the Soane) is the boundary 
between Palamow and Sirgoojali on tlie sonth-we&t. The 
.approximate area of the Pergniinali is 3,650 square miles, 

' of which PBG square miles may be said to be cultivated ; 2,399 
square miles jungle fit for cultivation ; 608 square miles entirely 
hills ; and 187 sqnaie miles unculturabJc waste. There arc 
twenty five ' large estates,- locally termed tuppelis in Palamow. 
A detailed account of each of these is given. 

Administmtiun, — Daltoiigimgc, tlie present head quarters, and 
r^ideiice of the Assistant Commissioner in charge of Palamow, 
is situated in Latitude 24-® 02' N. and Longitude 84?° 07' E., 
on the right bank of the Kocl river, opposite to Shahpoor, the 
old capital of the Pergunuah. The height ot the station above the 
sea, barometrically calculated, is 54 feet. The station is about 
100 miles distant north-west from Jlaucheo, the sudder station 
of the Lohardugga district. As a central situation, it could not 
Jiave been better selected, but Daltongungc is not considered a 
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healthy place. If Palamow be made into a separate distriftt. 
Major Thompsou recommends one of the following as a site. 

‘ Ranki” in the centre of Baree, elevation above sea 744 feet. 

Turhursee'’ in Poondag, on the right bank of the Amanut 
river, elevation 690 feet. ‘‘ Pudma” in Poondag, elevation 991 
feet. “ Boorhee,” in Deogun, elevation 1,253 feet. Gurwa'’ 
in Oontaree, elevation 686 feet. “ Bisrampoor’' in Turringa, 
elevation 579 feet. Neturhaut,” in Seemah, elevation 3,o35 
feeU There is but one Assistant Commissioner, with limited 
•powers, in charge of the whole Pergunnah, the duties of which 
are very multifarious, and extended, and altogether too much 
for any one officer. There is ample Avork in Palamow for a 
Deputy Commissioner, and two Assistants, and until it is made 
into a separate district, and adequately officered, the detailed 
administration must remain, as at present, neglected and undone. 
The Moonsitf resides at Lohardugga, and the Deputy Commis- 
sioner at Ranchee, so that parties to civil suits, and to such cri- 
minal cases as are appealed, have unusually long distances to 
travel, before their suits or cases can be disposed of. Lohardug- 
ga is 100 miles, and Ranchee 1 50 miles distant from Oontaree. 

Physical Geography. — The Palamow country generally is of 
a very broken and hilly nature, j)articularly the southern and 
western portions, which may be said to consist of detached 
groups from the Chota Nagpore, and Sirgoojah elavated p!a- 
One portion of the soutlv-west boundary of Palamow 
(Tiippeh Chocliaree) runs along the top ( eastern edge) of the 
“Jiimmeru Par,” elevation upwards ol 3,400 feet above the 
.'•( 3 a. The Jummera and Myne Pat are two very extensive 
])lale:ius in Sirgoojah, which reach an elevation of nearly 
4,000 feet above tiio sea. The Neturhaut range in Tuppeli 
Seemah, of Palamow, on the toj) of wdiich there is a plateau of 
lablc land, measuring about four miles long, and two and u 
halt miles broad, is considerably over 3,300 feet in height 
above the sea. Tiierc are many other high ranges of hills 
in the Pcrgunnalis, the most conspicuous peaks of wliich are 

Bulbul*’ on the south-east boundary, 3,329 feet ; “ Booree” on 
the south-west boundary, 3,078 leet ; '* Kootam” (Tuppeh See- 
mah), 2,791 feet ; *• Kumandee” (Tuppeh Baree) 2,530 feet and 
“ Timngaree” (Tuppeh Khamee) 2,108 feet. The hills, and in 
many places the valleys, are densely covered with tree and 
bush jungle, and this, added to the fact that the cultivated and 
inliabiled portions of the country arc chiefly in the valleys which 
juc Ncry low, although some are broad, accounts for the 
climate being generally unhealthy. d'hc “Amunul” valley^ 
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\ Poondag Inilee, and Kote, ia tolerably open, and con- 

tains the richest cultivation in Palaiiiovv. The average breadth 
of the valley ia eight mile?, and as it bus been cleared ol’ all 
heavy jungle, and the ground is of an undulating nature, it is 
one of the most healthy and flourishing parts of the Pergunnah. 
The valleys retain moisture until late in the cold season, it is 
> consequently damp and feverish all October .and November, 
and it is not considered safe to go out into camp till December, 
Nor can any one remain out very late, wiih safety ; becaus(?« as 
. soon it becomes dry, intense heat sets in, and jungle fever and"* 
^ cholera are prevalent in April and Ma 3 ^ The rams appear to be 
; healthy. The average in door temperature, at noon, throughout 
the seasons may be noted as follows : — During the hot weather 
; 1,00° F. ; during the rains 90° F. ; during tim cold weather 70° F. 

' The geologi(‘al formation of the eastern and southern portions 
is gneiss, and of the western portion old led sand stone su- 
' perlying iion-fosBihferous mountain limestone. The country 
.bears evident signs of severe volcanic and igneous action. 

^ Granite protrudes at many places, especially towards the north 
' of tile Pergunnah, and liere and there huge broken masses of 
quartz, hornblende, and f(dspar are np|)arent, often in a conglo- 
merate form. In the beds of the Kunhur and Koel rivers, the 
jasper and trap rocks are to be seen cropping out at some |)lacc3. 

. There is abundance of lime and coal. Coal was formerly cpiar- 
ned, by the Bengal Coal Company, at a place called “ liajhiir- 
ra” ill Tuppeh Tnrriya, two miles below the junction of tlie 
?■ Auianut with the Koel, but the undertaking was given up, af- 
^ ter the mutiny of 1SB7, when the Palaniow rebels destroyed 
r the buildings and machiuery, and as the means of transport 
were bad and unprofitable, the works have never been started 
. again. The Bengal Coal Company raised the coal at the pits 
H pie, or Jths of an anna, per inaund ; and after carrying it 
the Soane, first by boats down the Koel. and afterwards when 
^'ithey found, that the river route did not answer, by carts along 
X'a rough road which they made close to the right bank of the 
. river, they sold it for 4 annas a maund. lUe distance from liaj- 
huiTa, to the point Avhere^he Koel runs into the Soane, is less 
than 40 miles, and a good road on the line formerly adopted b}'' 
the. Bengal Coal Company, could easily be made. Any other 
Hue of road would be difficult of construction, as it would have 
U) pass over hill ghauts, that skirt the river, for long distances, 
Ott either side. Iron, also, is as plentiful as coal ; and wlieu 
it is consideved how much both of these valuable minerals are 
Jt’rquired on the Kailways thal are now in progress in the N. 
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W, Pj'oviuccs, and that the cost of both, if brought from 
mow, SiroQojah, Kewah, and Siugrowlee, would be fardess than 
is now paid for what is brought from Bengal, it is surprising 
that up to this date nothing has been done to open out, by good’ 
road or canal communication, the vast resources of t hese pro- 
vinces. It has been stated that antimony, copper and lead, 
are t^ be found in Palamow, but no indications of these ores 
were seen during the survey operations ; and. from careful en- 
quM»y notliing was heard about them. '1 he natives state that * 
^^opper is plentiful in Hewali. 

The Soil, when well tilled, is productive, d he soils of the 
higher lands and hills are rich in decayed vegetable mould, 
which is added to yearly by the fall of leaf from the jungle and 
forest, and are consequently best adapted for cotton. The iron , 
and the lime are powerful stimulants to tlfe soil, and with care, . 
and proper attention to the seasons, almost any kind of crop can 
be successfully reared, 'ihe well manured laud immediately 
round the homestead is called “ Baree.” On this spices, to- 
bacco and vegetables are grown. Good land a lutle further off, 
which - is also manured, and on which wheat and barley are 
grown, is called “ Beeta.” All the otiier up- land, on which 
gram, mustard, dlialls, oil seeds, &c , are grown, but wdiieh 
is never manured, is called d'and.'’ Tlio cotton lands are ge- 
nerally in the jungle, or on spurs of hills, and are frequently 
changed. Palamow is the only district of the Chota Nagpore 
division that produces extensive cold weal her or Riibbee” ' 
crops of wheat, barley, gram^khesareo, or held pea. rehur and ’ 
other dlialls, mustard, til, sirgoojab, and opium. Colton, sugar- 
cane, and bem|) are largely produced ; as are also rice, Indian- 
corn, oorid, murwa, jowar, kodo, koortliee, &c., &g. Indigo 
lias been tried, but did not succeed. The chief natural pro- 
ductions, in addition to coal and iron, are lac, rosui, catechu 
maliGoa, petals, honey, tikhoor, cheronnjee, silk, cocoons, wdth 
a variety of medicinal plants and herbs, also several kinds of - 
timber including ebony and “ kohsoom.” 

Tenures . — VVlicii Government became the proprietor of the 
Pergunnah in 1812, the Rajah’s aflkirs were in great disortier, 
and no correct lists ol the different holdings were lorthcominjf. ^ 
Government only ISid claim to the Hajah’s rights, viz , the Khalsa 
lands, the quit-rents or other fixed dues on tlio Jaghir and Ijarali 
lands, and to all lauds that may have been surreptitiously alien-^ 
ated, or that may have been found to have escheated. With y- 
such data at his disposal, as was available in 1812, the Collector 
of Paungliur could not possibly have correctly determined the { 
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of Government in Palamow. Even now, with the airl of 
the survey data, such an investigation would be difficult and 
tedious; but the true extent and limits of each tenure might 
be clearly ascertained, with a view to assessing all lands (except 
new villages reclaimed from jungle) found to be held in excess. 

Population — The population of the Pergunnah is 3,56,876 
souls. This with the total approximate area of 3,650 square 
miles, gives a general average of about 43 persons to the 
square mile; but this average cannot be accepted forc-any 
particular part, the centre of the Pergunnah being twice 
thickly inhabited as any other portion. The races in posses- 
sion are Hajpoots, J3rahmins, Joolahirs, Khairwars, Cheeroos, 

' Aheeis, Koormees, Koerees, Ooraons, Moondas, Pahuns, Khoor- 
was, Paraiyas, and Hirhores The Rajpoots. Brahmins, Joo- 
lahirs, Bhooiyas and Koerees are chiefly confined to the 
east, centre, west, and nortli of the Pergunnah, tl )0 other 
tribes inhabiting the southern and most jungly portions, Tlu‘ 
Khairwars, Cheeroos, and Bliooktas are the oldest and most 
turbulent aboriginal tribes now in Palamow, particularly the 
' Bhooktas, who have always been at the bottom of the local re- 
bellions that have taken place. Before tliein again, it is said, 
'That tribes called Bhiirs, and Marhs occupied all the wildest and 
most hilly parts ot Palamow, As civilization has advanced, the 
Bhurs and Marhs have receded >vestwards into the wilds of' 
Singrowlee and the Kymore hills, where a few of them are still 
y to be found, their chief occupation being to smelt iron, l lie 
* wildest people no\y in Palamow are the Birhores and Paraiyas. 
These tribes confine theinselvel entirely to the hills, and gain 
their livelihood chiefly by bird catching, and the snaring ol wild 
animals. They also collect and sell the jungle medicinal herbs, 

: plants and roots. The only thing they ever attenapt to cultivate 
this always ou \he sides ot the hills, is the castor oil [dant. 

, There are very few Mussulman villages, but the Joolahirs, or 
weaver class, are to be found in all the larger villages. If the 
' Cheeroos/ Bhooktas and Khairwars are to be classed as agricul- 
. turists, which they at present really are, four-fifths of the po- 
pulation are agricultural. On the whole the condition of the 
. people is good. The Zemludara are well offin every respect, and 
generally they treat the ryots well. . The Palamow pei>ple have 
much to be thankful for, and little to comjJrtin of. A productive 
- soil, plenty of cattle and cotton, a very light assessment, very 
few police or other officials, and a geographical position that ex- 
;’;empt 0 them from all calls for carriage or supplies ; the latter 
being a privilege that is generally appreciated by tlie natives. 
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With cnc or two more European officials resident amongst them^ * 
to listen to their ccmj)laint8, and to administer justice epeedi^f, 
also to open up moie and better lines of communication, im- 
]>vovcinent8 which the Pergunnah could easily pay for, Palamcw 
could soon be converted Irom what it now is into a model dis- 
trict. 

Trade is slight from the isolated position, the natural dif- 
ficulties of transit, and the almost utter want of corninuni- 
^caTions. The imports into the Pergunnah in 1866 are estimated , 
at Es. 2,87,625 in value, and the expoits at Rs. 6,84,000. 

Towns and Communications . — The chief towns in Palamow arc 
“ Moharajgunge*’ on the extreme north (the Bchar and Pala^ 
mow boundary runs right through the town, leaving half in Be- 
hai* and half in Palamow.) “ Shahpore,” (the old capital) in 
the centre, “ Gurwa” and “ Runka” both in the west centre; 
and “ Oonlaree” on the extreme north-west. (5urwa is the 
principal town of the present day. It contains 3,000 inhabitants, 
and through it all the trade passes to and from Behar, 
Formerly iheve used to be 6,000 inhabitants in Gurwa, but 
nearly one- half of llie people have died from cholera within the 
last two years. The town and vicinity are in a very fillhy , 
state, and some sanitary arrangements are inuch required. The 
main lines of communication cannot yet be called roads, as they 
are mere clearances through the jungle with ditches cut, here 
and there, on either side. The principal rivers in the Pergun- 
nah are tlie / manut, the Aurunga, the Kocl, and the Runhur, * 
all flowing in a N. N. W. direction and becoming feeders of the 
Soane. , 

Animals. — Palamow is rather famous for its cattle. It is a fine 
grazing country, and large herds are brought to graze on the * . 
hills and wilds, during the dry months, from Bebar and Shaha- 
bad. The survey statistics show that there are 59,290 bullocks, 
70,036 bufllaloes, and 38,896 cows, the property of the zemin- 
dars and people in the Pergunnah. A good bullock sells at Rs. 
12 to 14, a buffalo at Rs. 14 to 18, and a cow at Rs. 

6 to 8. A good Palamow bufifnlo, if well fed, will give three 
seers of milk a day besides feeding its calf. A cow will not} 
give more than one seer and feed its calf besides. There ar^C* 
no* horses in Palamow and but few ponies. An occasional doB^ 
key is seen. There are a good many sheep and some goatfl!^ . 
dogs, cals, pigs and poultry . are plentiful. Of wild aniniktti- 
tigers, leoj^ards, wolves, hyenas, pigs, jackals, porcupines, foxew 

VoL. XI., Paet II. 
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. deer^ moDkeya^ cata, hares, inchaeumon aad squirrels are 
Bison and bears are to be found on the southern 
parls, but are not numerous ; and an occasional pack of wild 
dogs are haet with on the northern and western portions of the 
Pergunnah, Of deer, the sambur, the neelgaie, the spotted 
deer, a small kind of antelope and the ravine deer, are plen- 
tiful. Game birds abound. Of fish, there is the mahseer, 
several kinds of trout, the rehoo, the kutla, the pooteea, the 
gueaie, the chulwa, and several other kinds of less note. •Of 
reptiles, there are the alligator, the crocodile, the gohsaup,*** 
the geekorane biscopra, chameleon, centipede, scorpion, and 
various kinds of lizards. The boa constrictor, cobra capella, 
damun, korait, and a variety of water and other snakes.* The 
natives believe in a very large kind of serpent said to exist in 
the Kunhur, which attacks travellers whilst wading across the 
river, by twisting itself round the legs and body, and settling, 
with its mouth, on the nostrils, through which it sucks out the 
brains of its victim. 

General Statistics . — In 1866 there were in Palamow 25 es- 
tates with 2,749 villages. The area under cultivation was 456 
square miles. St/or cuUivatioa 2,399, hills 608, lamen waste 187 
or ,3,650 square miles in all. The average size of villages was 
849 acres. The number of ploughs w^as 24,76 1 , of bullocks 
69,290, of buffaloes 70,035, of cows 38,895 ; of liquor shops 
196; and of moivxh trees for liquor 132,584. There were 
85,313 males and 71,563 females or 156,876 in all inhabiting 
34,299 houses with 4*5 to each house and 43 to each square 
mile. There were 6 police thanuahs and 6 chowkees. 








